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CHAPTER I. 

" How can we live without knowing life ? Now it is only 
known on one condition: to suffer, work, and be poor; or 
else, to make one's self poor in sympathy and heart, and 
willingly participate in toil and suffering/' — Michelbt. 

It was a close and oppressive day towards the end 
of August, when in the drawing-room of a large 
house, situated in one of the half fashionable streets 
of London, three persons were assembled : all were 
attired in mourning; and the lady bore the insignia 
of widowhood. Mrs. Sefton was really some three 
or four years above forty; but her petite and 
slender figure, her fair complexion, small regular 
features, and their pervading expression of good- 
ness and gentleness had combined to retain for her 
a much more youthful appearance than is usual at 
that age. Standing beside her, with one arm lean- 
ing on the marble chimney-piece, and the other 
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hand placed from time to time protectingly on her 
shoulder, was a young man, of about one or two- 
and-twenty. Trevor Sefton had soft grey eyes, 
like his mother, though now they were dilated, and 
looked dark from ill-repressed indiguation ; and his 
waving hair was of the same sunny brown as the 
smooth braids which were just visible beneath the 
widow's coif. The imperishable beauty of a fine 
and noble expression was also his, with a symme- 
trical figure above the common height. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more striking 
contrast than that afforded by his elder and half 
brother, who sat with some papers before him near 
a table opposite. He was a short and somewhat 
thick-set man, of about five-and- thirty, bearing 
about him all the characteristics which, on a super- 
ficial glance, we are accustomed to call " common- 
place." And yet, on a narrower inspection, there 
was a degree of shrewdness in the small dark eye, 
and of hardness about the thin compressed lips, 
which, taken with the general outline of head and 
face, proclaimed a cold, selfish, remorseless being, 
of a class which, it is to be hoped, for the honour 
of human nature, is not common. 

" Certainly," said he ; " certainly, Mrs. Sefton; 
if you choose to remain here another week or two, 
there cannot be the slightest objection to your doing 
so. The remark I made, and which your son has 
taken up so hastily, was not meant to .offend, I 
assure you. But the fact is, I thought you would 
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wish to meet the change in your circumstances as 
speedily as possible^ by at ouce curtailing your 
expenses^ and reducing your style of living to your 
narrower income. Besides^ you are aware I intend 
selling off this old rickety furniture almost imme- 
diately." And^ as he spoke^ he looked round with 
no slight contempt on the faded curtains and anti- 
quated appointments, which told of a lengthened 
and constant service. 

Mrs. Sefton also gazed, though mournfully, on 
objects which, if not associated with positive happi- 
ness, were at least endeared to her by youthful 
recollections and the memory of matenid affection. 

" Mother," said Trevor Sefton, in the deep voice 
of strong emotion, " let ns leave the house directly. 
I would not have you indebted another night for 
such hospitality, even to your husband's son — my 
father's heir. But Charles — Charles Sefton," he 
added, approaching the table, " it is necessary for 
my mother's sake that we clearly and exactly 
understand our real position." 

The dark eye of the elder brother drooped for a 
moment, as he replied, " I have, said I will allow 
Mrs. Sefton a hundred a year." 

" You mean to say," replied the other, with a 
calm but withering scorn, " that after having robbed 
my mother of the provision — ^mean as it was — 
intended by our father, you will place her at the 
head of your pension list, as th£ object par excel- 
lence of your most munificent charity ? " 
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" Call my proposal what you please," returned 
he, with the meekness of a martyr; *' I suppose she 
must live." 

" I wonder you see the necessity." 

" Brother, you would be witty ; but you only 
plagiarise." 

Trevor Sefton struck the floor sharply with his 
heel, for he was stung by the imperturbable coolness 
of the other, and for once could not control his 
temper ; and then he rang the bell with that im- 
petuous touch which is sure, in the generality of 
establishments, to bring a speedy answer. 

'^ Send your mistress's maid here, if you please; 
and order the carriage round in an hour," said he 
to the liveried servant who appeared. 

His first impulse had been to send for some hack- 
ney conveyance ; the second to uphold his mother's 
dignity to the last. 

'^ Here, dear mamma, is Simpson," he continued, 
as the ladj's maid entered the room; ''will you 
give her instructions about packing your ward- 
robe ? " 

Unconsciously to herself the widow was com- 
forted by the decided and almost cheerful tones of 
her son : and she seemed, by the look of tcDdemess 
she cast upon him as she yielded to his request^ to 
thank him now and for ever for assuming the part 
of adviser and protector, that son who but a few 
weeks before would scarcely have formed a day's 
engagement without asking her advice and sanction ! 
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Mr. Sefton^ the father of the half-brothers^ had 
been a wealthy stockbroker^ and one of those indi- 
viduab whose lives are recorded as a sort of pendant 
to that of Whittington or Guj^ by people who see 
only virtue in worldly success; and know not that 
shrewdness and cunning, for a time, may ape some 
higher qualities. For many years he had been a 
a person of sufficient importance, especially ^'on 
'Change/' to boast that he had come up to London 
with half-a-crown only in his pocket ; hinting, in his 
autobiographical reminiscences, at the facility and 
enjoyment with which a prudent youth may live on 
seven shilliogs a week, and the certainty that 
Prudence — ^the one cardinal virtue which, in his 
opinion, incorporated every other — must lead to 
wealth, his sole idea of happiness. 

Of course, his only conception of sufferiug was 
what Carlyle calls the '^ curious hell of not making 
money." His narrow mind had been na]*rowed yet 
further by circumstances ; by the worldly success 
which had followed his careful policy through the 
different phases of life — ^from the time that the 
half-clerk, half-errand-boy of a dingy counting* 
house had proved himself a ^^ great arithmetician," 
to the days when his name was good for tens of 
thousands. He had married, early in life, the 
mother of his elder son, the daughter of a griping 
and unscrupulous trader — a man whose kindred 
spirit had enabled him to foresee and chuckle over 
their — ^as he called it — prosperous future. The 
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small fortune he received with his first wife formed 
the nucleus of Mr. Sefton's future wealth j but she 
was a self-willed shrew, who visited on him the 
pains and penalties a vixen alone can inflict. And 
when death released him from this bondage, he, in 
his turn, revenged himself for the wrongs of her 
temper, by enacting the part of tyrant to the gentle 
nature which Fortune conferred on him in the per- 
son of his second wife. 

How Mary Anne Norton, the young and gently 
nutured, the gifted and the generous, ever became 
this second wife is one of those inscrutable mysteries 
beyond th« power of human ingenuity to unravel. 
That the biide was portionless, and Mr. Sefton 
wealthy, had nothing to do with the matter, for 
she was not one to sell herself for gold or station. 
No ; there must have been the common story of 
investing an image of clay with the attributes of an 
ideal — that every-day delusion from which the 
victim is sure, sooner or later, to be awakened. 

Hers had been for long years that worse than 
helot bondage, the doom of being indissolubly yoked 
to an inferior nature ; inferior in its moral qualities 
and perceptions I mean, for equality or unison of 
intellect is of much less importance in our close and 
home connections. As is ever the case in such 
unions, the lower character, utterly incapable of 
comprehending the thoughts, the feelings, the 
springs of action which moved the loftier mind, 
grew more and more suspicious and tyrannical as 
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yoars rolled on^ till whatever bonds of regard had 
once bound them, seemed link by link to have fallen 
away. The void in Mrs. Sefton's heart, however, 
had been amply filled by her son, her only child, in 
whom all the strong and deep and holy affections 
of her soul were concentrated. Worthy was he of 
his mother's love ; — but better let his actions speak 
for him than describe what, he was. 

In due proportion, as the mother and son were 
blessed by their mutual affection — ^the result of 
their being congenial characters infinitely more 
than of the sacred tie between them — did Mr. 
Sefton lavish his favour and regard on his first* 
bom. And this was natural : they too had con- 
genial tastes, opinions, and pursuits; and though 
one does not like to use the word affection as 
existing between two such selfish, worldly, unscru- 
pulous beings, it is hard to find the exact term 
which might apply to the relations between them. 
If it were not grief Charles Sefton felt at his 
father^s death, it was the nearest approach to that 
emotion he was capable of experiencing; and this, 
too, though he came into the possession of houses 
and lands, and the fine business^ which, however, 
he had really, though not nominally, managed for 
half a dozen years. Truly there was some frag- 
ment of a heart in his bosom, as there is, be 
sure, in the most worthless and degraded of 
human beings, if we only knew how to get. at 
and touch the spring which opens to better things. 
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When Trevor SefDon accused his brother of 
having robbed the widow, the facts were these : — 
During the liDgering ilbiess which preceded their 
fatl^er's death, he had had the sole control over his 
affairs; had dictated, there is little doubt^ and 
superintended the execution of his will, and the 
very moderate — not to say mean — ^provision awarded 
to Trevor and his mother was made to depend on 
securities of that fluctuating nature that a change 
in the '^ money market" had rendered them utterly 
worthless. But the will was so carefully and 
precisely worded, and so legally executed, that 
there was no redress. Hence their destitution; 
hence the scene I have endeavoured to depict. 

As soon as Mrs. Sefton had left the drawing- 
room, Trevor took up his hat. He went to seek a 
lodging for himself and his mother. A really 
great mind always rises to meet great occasions 
when they present themselves, and this was as- 
suredly one of those epochs in life which demand a 
heroism — ^though silent and enduring, rather than 
active — ^greater and more real than that which is 
often noised to the world, and glitters afterwards on 
the page of history. Trevor Sefton took a clear 
but rapid survey of his position ; and his conscience 
approved of the line he was pursuing. His mother 
must for the present accept the " bounty " oflered by 
his elder brother. He was not yet sufficiently 
advanced in his profession, that of medicine, to earn 
one guinea by it; but he was thankful to Provi^ 
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dence that tlie fees for lectures and all preliminarj 
expenses necessary to the completion of his medical 
education, had been already paid. He felt that he 
was starting fair in the race; he was passionately 
attached to the study of anatomy and medicine, 
and fie had the just ambition of becoming* a bene- 
factor to his fellow-creatures through his noble, and 
— reverently be it spoken—godlike profession. 

Now was there another earnest hope and desire 
woven with this long-cherished one — ^namely, to be 
the support and solace of his adored mother. Mean- 
while, the first step was to secure a respectable home, 
though with due regard to their narrow income. 
This was done, without journeying very far, and 
without much difficulty. He engaged the second 
floor of a neat house, in a quiet street. To be sure, 
he might have had a ^' parlour " for the same money 
that he was to pay, and it is a word which sounds 
somewhat finer. But Trevor Sefton had already 
learned one of the most important lessons in the world 
— ^namely, to eschew shams of all sorts — ^to be, and 
not to care for the seeming. The second floor was 
more airy, and at the same time more secluded; 
and then, to crown all, there was a little third room 
quite large enough for his own bed-chamber, and it 
would be such a comfort to be near his mother. 
Had he taken the ^' parlours," she would have slept 
down stairs, and he far away up an attic. Now, 
there would be but a thin wall between them. They 
could speak from one room to another, he was sure ; 
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and 80 one idea led on to another, till he pictured 
himself " petting" — there is no other word so expres- 
sive — petting his mother, even as she had petted 
him from childhood upwards. Now waiting upon 
her with lover-like — ^no, more constant assiduity 
than that ; and now fulfilling not a few of the duties 
of a lady's maid. 

Very silly, — ^perhaps some readers will say! 
More like the thoi^hts of a fond and foolish girl 
than that of a hrave man. Is it so ? Think again, 
good people. For my own part, I never knew a 
man — worthy to be called a man — who had not a 
great deal of what is thought to be woman's nature 
mingled in his composition. 

Few people are in London in August who can 
escape from it; witness the closed up-houses and 
deserted haunts; and I have sometimes thought 
that the narrow streets, which do furnish ample 
shade, are even preferable, at such a season, to the 
squares of " pretension," with their dusty trees, and 
sickly flowers, and smoke-begrimed sparrows. Well, 
there was a good deal of shade in the narrow, quiet 
street where Mrs. Sefton and her son were domiciled; 
and, all things considered, their apartments were 
more comfortable than they could have expected. 
There was a secret essence, however, which they 
did not pause to analyse — that, nevertheless, had a 
great deal to do in the matter. Perfect love and 
perfect freedom will make a very rude home a 
happy one. 
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The season of the year, too, when " every one" 
was out of town, prevented a great deal of prying 
curiosity on the part of butterfly acquaintances, and 
the widow had time to select some two or three 
friend^ from the throng, of that rare quality which 
endures the test of adversity. Trevor, meanwhile, 
indulged more than one project which was to add 
to their narrow means; and really, as the days 
shortened and autumn glided into early winter, it 
was surprising how cheerful and how apparently 
reconciled to reverse of fortune they became. 

Mrs. Sefton knew that a great portion of the 
house in which they dwelt was occupied by a family 
of the name of Clifford, a widow and three daughters; 
but it was reserved for an accident to bring about 
an acquaintance between them. What she knew of 
them previously to this event was not altogether in 
their favour. It was seldom that many days passed 
over without the shrill, shrewish tones of the elder 
lady's voice being distinctly audible either in the 
solo of a scold or the duetto or trio of a quarrel. 
Sometimes, it must be owned, the younger voices 
were distinguished in some indignant rejoinder; 
but more commonly their part of the performance 
consisted in sobs and tears ! The servant of the 
house had volunteered the intelligence that Miss 
Clifford was " a picture painter," that Miss Susan 
" acted at the play-house," and that Miss Margaret, 
the youngest daughter, " went out teaching." 

Brief but suggestive enough history of aspira- 
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tion and diBappointment, of straggling and snf- 
fdiing! 

One night, jnst as Mrs. Sefton and lier son were 
on the point of retiring to rest, a cab drove up to 
the door, and a loud knock, followed by a faint 
scream, and then the confusion of several voices, 
proclaimed that something unusual had taken place. 
The fourth-rate actress commonly returned on foot, 
and appearing, as she generally did, in the after- 
piece, it was earlier than the hour at which she 
usually reached home. But she it was nevertheless. 

^'You must carry her up. Oh, send for a 
doctor!" were words that aroused Trevor, and he 
rushed down stairs in time to offer assistance that 
was very gratefully accepted. The poor girl, who 
could not put her foot to the ground, was sufferiog 
much from the ineffectual attempts of her sisters to 
carry her ; but Trevor Sefton raised her in his arms 
as if she had been a child, and, without further 
change of posture, laid her on the sofa in the 
drawing-room. In a few hurried words he ex- 
plained who he was, and that he belonged to the 
medical profession ; and offered services which, by 
the patient at least, were most gladly received. 

The mother looked at him with an expression 
that seemed to say, ^^ So young — so wise ! I don't 
believe it." And her silly thankless questions and 
busy ignorant interference hindered the examina- 
tion of the injured ankle not a little. 

I must try to describe that large and strangely* 
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fbrnished room, as it appeared by the unwholesome 
light of two tallow candles of unequal length and 
thickness. 

The first thing which struck the eye was the 
circumstance of the dark and dingy small-patterned 
paper which covered the walls, having been made 
the background of various drawings in chalk, 
chiefly of the human face or figure, and nearly, and 
in some instances quite, the size of life; though, 
for the most part, they were little more than out- 
line sketches, but outlines full of expression. Few 
would have thought that a woman's soul or 
woman's hand had been the creator here; so little 
was there indicated of the things or thoughts which 
we are accustomed to associate with a feminine 
nature. Figures writhing in anguish — ^features 
distorted by the most intense and fearful passions — 
and a greater number, still, of groups or studies, in 
which the very soul of melancholy seemed to have 
taken refuge. Only one solitary figure was there of 
a cheerful aspect, and this was a rough, but most 
powerfully expressive figure of Faith standing tip- 
toe on a globe, with rapt and uplifted gaze, and the 
drapery of a severed veil around her. A strange 
effect was accidentally produced by this drawing 
being partially executed over a half-erased group, 
in darker chalk, of the demoniac class ; so that, to 
the eye of fancy, Faith — though intended for a 
separate study — seemed to be soaring from a world 
strewn with images of horror and of woe. 
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The floor of that large and lofty room was only 
partially carpeted^ and the furniture was scanty and 
ill-assorted ; with those ghastly figures gleaming on 
every side — has the reader made a picture of the place? 

On a sofa, drawn near the dying embers of the 
fire, lay the sufferer — a dark-haired, bright-eyed 
girl of three or four and twenty. There she lay, 
in a tawdry, flimsy, spangled dress, with large 
ornaments of mock jewels on her neck and arms, 
and the rouge but partially washed from her cheeks 
by the tears which had been wrung from her eyes 
by intense bodily anguish. 

"I told you how it would be; I knew there 
would be some accident in the scene of the Broken 
Bridge," exclaimed Mrs. Clifford in tones of evident 
anger, though she would have told you she was 
angry for^ not with, her daughter. " You should 
have refused to go on in the state it was ; and what 
could they have done then I should like to know?" 

" Have found plenty others who were less par- 
ticular ; and when Saturday came oh, mamma; 

you should not blame me." 

" But I do blame you for being imposed on. 
But my children are the greatest idiots where their 
own interests are concerned." 

"Hish!" was munnured gently by one who 
had with much self-command made herself silently 
useful, but had spoken little ; this was the youngest 
sister, who raised her finger to her lip, and bent 
over the couch almost to poor Susan*s ear. 
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" But, Margaret," ^interrupted the suflferer, 

in a subdued voice. 

" I know, dear ; or, if I do not, you shall tell 
me by and by." And, pressing her hand, she 
quieted her more impetuous sister for the time. 

Susan's ankle was not only severely sprained 
and bruised, but she had been otherwise hurt by 
her fall when the scenery gave way, and she was 
precipitated from a height of ten feet— and absorbed 
in the examination of her injuries, Trevor Sefton had 
scarcely noticed the younger sister ; but Margaret's 
voice was so sweet, so full of character, that his 
attention was now arrested by it. 

Margaret Clifford was about the middle height 
— ^that best height for gi'ace and ease of carriage— 
with low shoulders, small hands, and a supple, 
girlish figure. Her features were good, though she 
was rather too pale. Perhaps it was this pallor 
which gave a tinge of melancholy to the counte- 
nance. As for her eyes, you could not easily make 
out the colour, they were so shaded by dark lashes 
— very much darker than her hair. She was about 
twenty. This was the young lady who " went out 
teaching " — the daily governess. 

After applying the proper remedies, and recom- 
mending, with some emphasis, that the patient 
should be kept extremely quiet, and not be annoyed 
or disturbed on any account, he took his departure, 
fiut, of course, in the morning, he paid an early 
visit of inquiry. 
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His patient was doing well, and now, arrayed 
in a neat and simple morning gown, she looked like 
a gentlewoman. There is an intuitive knowledge 
and perception of character that is sometimes pos- 
sessed by the very young, and sometimes not by 
the very old ; for it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that wisdom of any sort must come as a natural 
inheritance to age. It was by a power of this sort 
that Trevor Sefton soon perceived that the young 
actress was a warm impulsive being; eager for 
praise, but more eager still for affection ; capable of 
being moulded to high and noble purposes, but, 
alas ! like all such natures, capable of being warped 
to the opposite extreme. 

The sweetest flowers that grow — they which open 
most readily to the sunshine, which nestle the bee, and 
which shed their odorous wealth in lavish profusion — 
are the very ones which require the poftest training; 
are the very ones which may be taught to twine 
around the porch of a happy home, or to creep to the 
student's window. Alas ! as well to trail across the 
tomb, or cling to the ruin, or be trampled in the mire. 

Trevor could not refrain from noticing the draw- 
ings on the wall, which were seen to greater advan- 
tage by daylight. 

^'Ah, poor Hester!" exclaimed Susan; 'Mt is 
her only pleasure to draw these strange figures. I 
think it relieves her mind ; and better display these 
horrible fancies here than give such expressions to 
the portraits she paints." 
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" Your sister then takes likenesses ?" said Trevor, 
interrogatively, though he knew the fact. 

'* Yes, when she can find sitters : for, Mr. Sefton, 
we are all very poor, and that is the only thing 
Hester can do. She has not patience or method 
enough to paint pictures which might sell. But 
her miniatures are not good ; we all know that, and 
she says it herself. Though she declares the people 
all look so heavy and stupid, that she cannot help 
giving them some sort of expression, — often, she 
says, the expression they would have if their natural 
feelings were laid hare. Indeed, sometimes she 
maintains there is a likeness when no one else can 
^ see it. But you must pity poor Hester, Mr. Sefton, 
not hlame her : much sorrow has shaken her hrain." 

It was during a temporary absence of Mrs. 
Clifford from the room that the conversation had 
taken this half-confidential and melancholy turn ; it 
hecame sufficiently commonplace so soon as she 
returned. 

Presently Hester herself came in, to seek for a 
palette and various* drawing materials, and replied 
to Trevor's salutation quietly, hut with perfect 
grace and propriety. He noticed, however, that 
her style of dress was very singular. She was 
attired in the hideous fashion which prevailed ahout 
the years 1832 and 1833 — the short petticoats — 
the enormous sleeves, and horrific equipments alto- 
gether. This was peculiarly strange, in an artist 
who, whatever her taste for portraying the stern or 
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grand might be^ must have revolted from vulgar 
hideousness. 

Well might they say "poor" Hester! She 
lived in a dream of the past^ and had never had 
courage to fling aside a fashion which belonged to 
the time when she had seemed very fair to the eyes 
of one she loved. 

Few would have connected a story of romance 
with that pale, haggard woman of thuty. But 
Trevor Sefton was of the few ; and by that same 
intuitive knowledge to which I have before alluded, 
and whose best name is sympathy, he felt assured 
some history of the heart belonged to her. 

There is no wonder he felt more than commonly 
interested in the family whose acquaintance he had 
made so strangely. And though, on this occasion, 
he did not see the youngest daughter — now engaged 
in her daily duties — she was by no means forgotten 
in his speculations. 



CHAPTER II. 

"They were men meetinj? every day; 
Grasping: each other's hands with earnest pressure 
Upon the mart, or in the hours of leisure." 

Although it may be taken for granted that Trevor 
Sefton is the more interesting person of the two, we 
must not entirely lose sight of the elder scion of the 
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family — the man of substance. He not only ful- 
filled his intention of getting rid of the rickety 
fm^niture, but he removed from the old house ; not 
that he required or engaged a more commodious 
dwelling, but he desired to belong to a moi'e 
fashionable neighbourhood. He had what to Lis 
own mind were highly satisfactory reasons for all his 
proceedings ; indeed, he would have felt asbamed 
of doing anything without a motive. 

It was quite a bachelor residence that he selected, 
and he fitted it up in a con*esponding style. Not that 
ladies were by any means excludedfrom its precincts; 
on the contrary, he gave very gay parties, and enter- 
tained them frequently. But, without his ever 
having said so, it was somehow understood that the 
wealthy stockbroker was *^not a marrying man." 
Rather a 'vantage ground this from which to choose 
a wife ! But there were many schemes floating in 
the busy brain of Charles Sefton ; and gaining a 
partner that should do honour to his name, grace 
an establishment, and bring him an increase of for- 
tune was but one> and at that moment, perhaps, not 
the most important of them. 

He had been entertaining four or five friends at 
dinner ; a smslll party, but the appointments had 
been of the most choice and elegant description. The 
cook had appeared an absolute creator of appetising 
viands; and the wines had been pronounced unsur- 
passable. Nevertheless, the dainty pleasures of 
such a meeting must come to an end, and the 

c 2 
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guests had all departed save one. They did not 
know that the httle reunion had been proposed with 
the expectation of its leading to the tete^^Ute which 
seemed to have come about in a perfectly accidental 
manner. 

" You need not hurry away, my dear Mr. Joyce/' 
exclaimed the host, stirring the fire, which, at his 
bidding, sent up a cheerful blaze ; and drawing a 
commodious easy chair towards the hearth for his 
guest— "you need not go, though it happens, sounfor- 
tunately that our friends have evening engage- 
ments. It is quite early, I can assure you ; and, if 
it were not, we are by no means pledged, in this 
house, to roost with the birds, or rise at cock-crow.'' 

The crackling fire and the outstretched arms of 
the lounging chair seemed to second the host's 
entreaty ; and the two gentlemen settled in for a 
oosy chat. Over a fresh bottle of wine, ordered up 
from a very particular bin, the conversation warmed 
to an absolutely confidential pitch — that is, confi- 
dential for the parties concerned in it, both being a 
gpreat deal too shrewd to let out a word, even in the 
melting after-dinner hours, tbat would not bear the 
next morning's reflection. And as the events I have 
to relate belong to the fifth decade orthe nineteenth 
century, they did not forfeit the character of gentle- 
men by Cassio's offence — ^suffering " the enemy " to 
" steal away their brains." Oh, no ; the wine was 
only used as a good friend or servant. 
" Depend upon it my dear sir," said Mr. Sefton, 
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'^tbat the time is coming when the railways of 
England will be so extended — will demand such an 
amount of capital, that they will become the vehicle 
of a national investment. Fortunes will be made 
by the clear-sighted, the long-sighted, and " 

"The lucky," interrupted Mr. Joyce, with a 
smile. 

" I apprehend that the clear-sighted and the 
long-sighted, figuratively speaking, are the lucky," 
returned the other. 

" Yes, if they have also prudence, caution, and 
self-control. But, to return to the subject of my 
daughter's fortune. I have not the least power over 
it, as I explained to you : it is in the hands of trus- 
tees until she becomes of age or marries. At the 
same time, I have that firm reliance on her word, 
that, though as a minor it might not be legally 
binding, I would fearlessly risk all upon it. She 
has just passed her twentieth birthday ; it would 
not be very difficult to raise the money for a year, 
if she would consent; and, though certainly my 
entering on these speculations depends on her assist- 
ance, it appears to me that I should be able to add 
considerably to her property as well as to my 
own." 

"I have little doubt we should make her twenty 
thousand pounds, thirty. Surely you have influence 
to persuade her to your wishes ?" 

" I almost doubt it. My second marriage has 
separated Cathenne from me in a painful degree; 
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and though I well know feelings of dislike and sus- 
picion towards Mrs. Joyce were first instilled into her 
mind hy her mother's sisters, now that they are dead 
and gone, and my child is once more under my 
roof, the evil impression still remains." 

"Somehow or other, stepmothers never are 
liked." 

"Theirs is a most thankless office. I believe 
the most perfect of her sex could scarcely escape 
censure in the fulfilment of it. The fact is, all the 
relatives of the first wife arm themselves for a conflict 
which is ninety-nine times out of a hundred of their 
own seeking ; they put themselves upon the defen- 
sive ; determine not to allow any virtue, any merit 
in the living, as if such a concession would inflict^ 
purgatory on the ghost of the departed." 

Mr. Joyce spoke warmly, for his second wife 
was a sensible and amiable woman, and deserved 
both gratitude and affection, instead of the calumnies 
she had met. 

" But is there no friend who might influence 
Miss Joyce ?** asked Mr. Sefton. 

" Upou my word," he said, after a moment's 
pause, " upon my word I don't know any one she 
cares about, except Miss Clifford, the governess to 
my younger children, with whom she has recently 
struck up a very warm friendship. In fact, lifting 
her out of her sphere, in a manner I do not altogether 
approve, for she is a nobody, I believe. Her father, 
unfortunate in business, died leaving two or three 
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girls to support their mother. .The old story, of 
which there is a new version every day.*' 

^^ Ah, storks ! There are a plenty of them in the 
world." 

" Storks! What do you mean? I don't under- 
stand. " 

" Why don't you know the natural history of 
the storks ; those dutiful and affectionate creatures, 
that take such care of the old and feehle hirds, and 
are held up as patterns of filial devotion in children's 
story-books, to edify the rising generation ? But 
the simile is not mine ; it has been bandied about 
this long time, though I do not think it has travelled 
into print yet." 

Neither of these men of the world would have 
given utterance to snch an idea on any account, but 
they did not the less speculate in their own minds 
on the probability that the co-operation of a " stork" 
might, very possibly, be purchased — ^if not avowedly, 
by some dexterous stratagem. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Through suffering and sorrow thou hast pass'd 

To show us what a woman true may bo : 

They have not taken sympathy from thee, 
Nor made thee any other than thou wast ; 
Save as some tree, which, in a sudden blast, 

Sheddeth those blossoms that are weakly grown 

Upon the air, but keepeth every one 
Whose strength gives warrant of good fruit at last ; 
So thou hast shed some blooms of gaiety. 

But never one of steadfast cheerfulness; 
Kor hath thy knowledge of adversity 

liobb'd thee of any faith or happiness. 
But rather clear'd thine inner eyes to see 

How many simple ways there are to bless.'* 

Jahbs Russell Lowell. 

The acquaintance that Trevor Sefton had formed 
with the Cb'fford family did not ripen very suddenly 
to intimacy ; for, if the truth must be owned, his 
mother had a little prejudice against them, conse- 
quent on the frequent scoldings, or quarrels, which- 
ever they might be called. And^ though it was 
really very evident that the fretful-tempered, 
find-fault mother was the cause of these dis- 
turbances, the daughters were not those sublime 
angelic heroines — abstractions of humanity — ^whom 
novelists love to paint ; who bear every wrong 
and contumely with such holy resignation, such 
meek submission, that a more emotional reader 
sometimes finds sympathy degenerate into pity, or 
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else there steals into his mind a most heterodox 
doubt that might confound self-control with 
apathy. 

No; the Cliffords were heroines of a finer quality 
than the statuesque damsels niched in the pages of 
romance. They were the Heroines of Private Life 
—of English Middle Glass Life, in this fast-moving 
Transition Age — ^when the cry is still "On, on," 
and a lifetime of action and emotion is crowded into 
a few years. Quick and keen of heart to feel 
and to suffer, they could not always mutely 
endure ; and out of their home and in their home 
they had trials to brave more soul-subduing than 
the encounters which have won coronets and 
garters, and fame and titles. A hopeful, faithful 
spirit, and the energy that willed they should 
do and endure, they opposed to the "slings and 
arrows " of fortune ; and for their home sorrows, so 
much greater and deeper, they had duty and an 
affection that struggled to be warmer than it was. 
I have said they did not always mutely endure; 
but it must be remembered that rebukes, much less 
quarrels, do not die away without there remaining 
some lees behind, only too ready to ferment on an 
opportune occasion, even if it appear a slight one to 
the casual observer. 

Margaret Clifford was the first of the family 
who grew to be on intimate terms with Mrs. 
Sefton ; and this was natural ; for when Susan and 
her mother were at the theatre^ and the elder sister 
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secluded, as was her wont, in her own chamber, 
some pretence or some reality often drew the ladies 
together. There was a coincidence, too, not without 
results. 

The hour at which Trevor had to leave home in 
the morning to attend lectures, and that at which 
Margaret started to commence her daily duties, 
was the same ; and the lecture-room and the pupils* 
residence lay in a similar direction. If Trevor 
chanced to overtake her on a showery morning, I 
don't see how he could avoid carrying the umbrella 
over her head ; and on fine days it would have been 
hardly civil to pass her with a bow, and it would 
have been difficult, too, for she was a quick walker 
in cold weather, and walking by her side did not 
compel him to slacken his pace. 

Many an agreeable chat had they about " every- 
thing in the world": and really there are few things 
more soul-invigorating than half an hour's lively 
chat with a congenial companion. It is a sort of 
quinine draught to the mind. 

By degrees these accidental meetings became so 
common that, long before the winter was over, it 
would have seemed strange for a week to pass 
without their occurring twice or thrice ; and they 
seldom failed to heighten the spirits of both, and 
cheer them for the labours of the day. 

" You will never g^ess what I have come up to 
consult you about," said Margaret one day, with a 
smile, to Mrs. Sefton. 
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She had glanced round the room^ and perceived 
that Trevor was not there. He came in, however, 
soon afterwards, and did not interrupt the conversa- 
tion, thou«^^h his presence might, perhaps, have 
checked its arising. 

" Really, something so very surprising?" asked 
Mrs. Sefton, gaily. 

" Nothing more or less important than the truly 
feminine subject of dress," returned Margaret. " I 
am invited to a gay party. Such a thing as this is 
quite an event in my life, I assure you, and I want 
the benefit of your taste in making a selection from 
a not very extensive wardrobe." 

Trevor entered at this moment, and Mrs. Sefton 
insisted on calling him to the council. The merits 
of white net and worked muslin, blush roses and 
coral wreath, were discussed with some gravity, and 
yet with that covert smile which always will accom* 
pany such consultations. 

To his great astonishment, Trevor Sefton de- 
tected in his own mind the wish that he too had 
been going to the ball. He should like to have 
seen Margaret Clifibrd in her robe of filmy white, 
and with the roses in her hair. Contrasted with 
her dark merino dress and close straw bonnet to 
which he was accustomed, the change would have 
appeared like the butterfly burst of the chrysalis. 
He wondered if she would bo admired ? She was 
naturally so very graceful that he felt sure she must 
dance well — that is to say, quietly, and like a lady. 
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Then came the wish that he could contribute to her 
pleasure^ in however slight a degree^ and it was 
with quite a thrill of gratification that an idea how, 
he could do so presented itself to him. 

Be sure he did not forget the night of Mrs. 
Joyce's party. Be sure he listened watchfully for 
the cab that was to take her thither. Thrice he 
rushed to the window in mistake, and once was 
half-way down the stairs, but at last it was really 
at the door. Margaret was quite ready. People 
who go out seldom always begin their toilet in good 
time ; and Trevor had the pleasure of handing her 
down stairs, and presenting to her a charming 
bouquet. It was a chilly evening in early spring, 
and she was enveloped in a large shawl, so he could 
not judge of the contour of her dress, but he thought 
the wreath of roses most becoming, and was amazed 
at the massive plaits of her rich auburn hair, which 
was commonly twisted round a comb into the 
smallest possible compass. He had too much deli- 
cacy and respect for her to utter any compliments, 
but perhaps he looked them; or perhaps it was 
pleasure at his graceful present which brought the 
colour into her cheeks, and made her look absolutely 
beautiful. 

It was sad extravagance on the part of Trevor 
Sefton, the purchase of that choice bouquet; for the 
few shillings it cost were as much to him as nearly 
as many guineas would have been a year ago. I 
don't mean to say he went without a meal to pro- 
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cure it ; for that would have been false economy, 
siuce they who deprive themselves of a dinner are 
likely to require a tremendous supper. But he felt 
what was worse than temporary hunger,^— a prick 
of conscience for his lavish expenditure, and yet, 
wicked creature, would not have revoked the deed 
for the world ! 

The ball at Mrs. Joyce's was very like balls in 
general. I have heard it positively said that the 
company at a party may always be divided into 
three sorts : the young*, untried, and hopeful, to 
whom the mere circumstance of " going out " is an 
event — a pleasure ; who look upon the scene as a 
rich parterre from which some blossom of joy must 
certainly be culled; who are so easy to content 
and so difficult to disappoint ! For a brief season 
these merge, while their places are filled by youthful 
successors, into the second class, those who have 
discovered that " going out " may be but a triste 
affair after all ; who put the question to themselves. 
Whom shall we meet? be it the friend that is 
loved, the lion to be stared at, the singer to be 
heard, the conversationist to be enjoyed, or, it may 
be, the partner in an innocent flirtation to be 
trifled with. Alas ! for the third class, dreadful to 
believe in it ; can there be people, matronly dames 
and patriarchal gentlemen, who think the question 
" What shall we have to eat ?" and to whom the 
carte of the banquet is the most charming of paper, 
except that issued at the Bank ! 
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I am afraid there is a fourth class — people who 
go into the gay world from circumstance or habit, 
who are neither gourmands nor gourmets ; who are 
far from the friends they love ; who have outlived 
the season of flirtations, and who are too broken in 
heart and in spirit to rally their energies in the 
search of new enjoyments. Tliesc wear no outward 
badge, but they are to be recognised by tbe 
initiated, nevertheless. 

Margaret Clifford had already thought and felt 
too much to belong exclusively to the first class ; 
she was just passing out of it into the second. But 
she spent a delightful evening, though she could 
not look at her bouquet without thinking of the 
absent giver. Her self-reppect, too, perhaps in- 
sensibly to herself, was fostered and gratified by 
the gracious manner in which she was received and 
entertained. Her pupils were too young to join the 
party ; there was no " governess " association with 
her presence ; no solicitation that she should make 
her musical talents conducive to the amusement of 
the guests ; no absence of the thousand little cour- 
tesies that mark a watchful assiduity in the hosts. 

Catherine Joyce was a warm-hearted, Ifigh- 
Sjiirited girl, a gooa deal spoiled, as the phrase is, 
by the excessive indulgence of her mother's sisters, 
with whom a great part of her early life had been 
spent, and who had doted upon her, but with a 
weak and selfish fondness, and treated her only as a 
pet and plaything. She was a creature of impulse. 
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as might be expected from such a training', and yet 
self-willed and obstinate in her resolutions when 
they were formed. Fully conscious of the power 
and sweets of independence which her fortune would 
give her, and of which she already, in some measure, 
tasted, through the handsome pocket allowance 
awarded to her by her guardians, she was yet of 
too generous a nature to love money except for its 
uses. Morbidly sensitive on the subject of her 
isolated position, she would have given half her 
fortune to purchase disinterested affection; but 
the suspicions and jealousies so mischievously im- 
planted in her childhood were not to be easily 
uprooted. A warm friendship — notwithstanding 
that bar to friendship, iDcquality of position — was 
in process of forming between Catherine Joyce, the 
heiress, and Margaret Clifford, the governess, and 
the history of the latter being invited to the ball, 
though apparently somewhat complicated, was, in 
reality, simple enough. 

Mr. Joyce had expressed a wish to that effect 
to his amiable and obedient wife; intimating a 
desire that she should be treated with all the con- 
sideration due to an esteemed and honoured guest. 
Moreover, the thing was done so dexterously that 
Catherine felt in it — as was intended — a double 
pride and pleasure: pride, that her friend was 
beginning to be estimated as she deserved to be ; 
and grateful pleasure, to find that her feelings, her 
wishes, were consulted on such an occasion. Never 
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had she seemed so amiable, or in such high spirits^ 
as on the day and evening of the ball. Yes^ it 
was evident that wayward temper was only to be 
ruled through its affections. 

I think the sun looks down on few things more 
beautiful than one that is very often laughed at and 
desf)ised — Woman's Friendship ! Unselfish, long- 
enduring, self-devoting is it ; possessing^ especially 
in girlhood, not a few of the characteristics of first 
and passionate love. The same deifying of the 
object is there — the same absorption of all interests 
in one ; and this goes on until a '^ destiny is ful- 
filled," for weal or for woe, by one or by both. If 
for weal, friendship, that sympathises and rejoices, 
is content to shed its moonlight lustre on the 
loved one's path, still fullest and brightest, through 
life's darkest and most wintry hours ; and, great as 
it is, yet content to be a lesser, lighter thing than 
humanity's yet holier affections. But if the destiny 
be not for weal ; if love's sun be a thing to scorch, 
not cheer; if it pass away leaving a ruin behind, 
then does woman's friendship gleam out again like 
a planet after an eclipse, to comfort and console in 
sorrow and sickness — to cheer and assist in adver- 
sity — and to defend in absence from the harsh of 
tongue and bitter of judgment. And — for hu- 
manity is frail — ^if suspicion or error creep in between 
them, Woman, believing in the Good, forgives, 
and trusts again, where Man would only revenge ! 

'^ I am going to introduce you to a great friend 
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of PapaV said Miss Joyce to Margaret CKflfbrd. 
^^ I dont much admire him ; but he has begged me 
to make him known to you." 

As- is so often -the case on such occasions 
Margaret did not catch the name of the elderly- 
young gentleman who was brought foiward to her, 
and most probably would not have inquired it 
afterwards of her friend, had not her curiosity been 
piqued by his evident endeavours to make himself 
agreeable — endeavours which were not altogether 
successful. ^* Sefton — ^Mr. Charles Sefton," was the 
answer she received, and at the moment Catherine 
was addressed by some one else, and no more was 
said. But the coincidence of having met with a 
namesake of her younger friend, led to a conversa- 
tion the following day, in which she learned many 
particulars connected with the family, and that the 
two were brothers. 

Now the truth was, that since the conference 
between the two gentlemen which was described in 
the last chapter, Mr. Charles Sefton had altered 
his ultimate plans without materially changing his 
present tactics. He really admired Catherine 
Joyce very much — even her waywardness had a 
certain attraction for one who looked upon women 
as having ^^ no characters at all ;" and he had begun 
to think he would much rather have her for his 
wife, and thus possess her twenty thousand pounds, 
than connive at risking it even in the most promis- 
ing speculations. Indeed, he had dwelt sufficiently 
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on Ad idea to fed excessively annoyed at the evi- 
dent satisfaction with which Miss Joyce received 
the attentions of a certain Frederick Drayton, who 
appeared to him in the light of a young and good- 
looking, and, therefore, formidable rival. 

The individual in question was a very common- 
place person. London abounds in specimens of the 
class; and imitations of it are to be met with even 
in remote country places. Excellent dancers are 
they, and they excel especially in the waltz and 
polka; tolerable silvers, for amateurs, and for the 
most part they can accompany themselves on the 
piano or guitar; can speak a little bad French, and 
worse Italian, and — threaten German. They have 
been known to make an acrostic on a lady's name, 
and are great authorities in all matters of fashion- 
able gossip; for which multifarious accomplish* 
ments they are generally looked on as desirable 
acquisitions at a party, and often attend two or 
three in one night. The ^enus have sometimes a 
small fortune, about sufficient, in their own opinion, 
to supply them liberally with kid gloves, cigars, 
and patent leather boots; but which a few exert 
their ingenuity to live on entirely; while others 
dawdle over some pursuit that may bring them in 
a trifling addition of income. But, however small 
their means, their allowance of brains is usually still 
smaller; for the intelligence of one really sensible 
man might comnionly be divided with advantage 
amonfi: three of the species. 
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It was quite tree that the handanme, high- 
apirited Catherine Joyce had suffered herself to 
become fiucinated by a ereators of the above de- 
acriptioo. It is nsdess to attempt any explanation 
of things of this sort; and certainly, it is imder- 
standable that, of the two, a girl of twenty might 
prefer OYen Frederick Drayton to Mr. Charles 
Sefton. Bat, then, she had a wider choice ! 

What the French call hemdn iTamer — the 
necessity of loying — ^has more to do with these 
early fancies than anytiung else. The heart will 
cling '' to the nearest, if not to the loveliest thing ;" 
and it is no use wondering at or scolding about it, 
whatever else may be done. Perhaps if the warm 
and true fiiend^p which was forming between 
Catherine and Margaret had matured to the int«i- 
sity of unlimited confidence, events might have 
wreathed themselves vary differently. As it was, 
Margaret Clifford suspected, and sorrowed for her 
friend, but dared not question. 

It was but a few days after the party, that 
Margaret was one morning in the act of tying her 
bonnet-strings preparatory to returning homewards, 
when Catharine entered the 8chool*room and be- 
sought the governess not to leave yet, but to with^- 
draw for an hour to her dressing-room. She 
declared she had something to say to her of great 
importance; and her flushed cheeks, trembling^ 
voice, and tearful eyes, confirmed her words, and 
almost alarmed her friend. 

d2 
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In a few moments they were Ute-a-t^te^ hand 
locked in hand, the arm of one round the waist of 
the other, and Catherine's head leaning on Margaret's 
shonlder. Let us listen to the particulars of their 
interview. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^ And sdon wd feel the want of one kind heart 
To love what's well, and to forgive what's ill 
In us." Festus. 

'* I AM going to prove your regard for me," said 
Catherine Joyce to her friend, responding to the 
affectionate solicitude the other had evinc^^d ; ^^yau 
will not fail me in the hour of trouble I am sure." 

" Tell me how I can comfort and be of use to 
you," replied Margaret, pressing her hand, "and I 
wiU do it." 

"You promise!" 

Margaret Clifford was startled by the manner in 
which this exclamation was uttered, and she said, 

" You would not abuse such a promise and ask 
me to do wrong." 

"There it is," cried Catherine, releasing Mar- 
garet's hand and moving a little way off; " there 
it is. I do not want advice or remonstrance, yet I 
can see you are ready to offer me both instead of 
doing what I would ask you." 
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^' Blind obedience is rather the office of a slave 
than of a friend/' said Margaret, gently. 

" I possess neither one nor the other, I believe," 
returned Catherine, with bitterness. 

"Miss Joyce !" 

"Jfm Joyce! Well the truth is this: I am 
engaged to Mr. Drayton ; Papa will not give his 
consent ; and has forbade him the house, and has 
bribed the servants to intercept letters to or from 
him. Will you put one in the post for me as yon 
go home?'' and as she spoke she drew a sealed 
letter from her apron-pocket. Although Margaret 
waived it back, saying, ^^I wish you had not 
asked this of me," she could not avoid seeing the 
full, but as it happened, simple direction. 

" Have you, too, been bribed ! " exclaimed the 
other, too proud to let the tears dow, although her 
lip quivered with the effort she made to restrain 
them. 

" Catherine, you are not yourself to-day, or yon 
would not give utterance to such cruel suspicions." 

'^I don't know — I can't tell," continued Miss 
Joyce, without heeding the interruption. ^' I have 
heard it said that every one has his price ; and some- 
times I think it may be true.'' 

"Catherine!" 

"That I did not think this of you, I can 
prove. Yes, I can. I wanted our friendship to be 
disinterested, and pure, and devoted ^ but this, I 
suppose, is what Papa calls 'stuff and romaoce.' 
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You are poor, and I am rkli— ^lerably rich, 'as 
the world goes— yet I never made you a present, 
did I?" 

Margaret Clifford was silent for a moment ; she 
knew not what to say that could calm so strange a 
temper. 

^^ But I should have liked to make you presents," 
resunded Catherine ; ^^ I bought them for you Icmg 
ago, but I know I should have been suspicions of 
you ever afterwards. You might not have deserved 
it ; but directly it was your interest t6 seem my 
friend I should have doubted you. Look here,'^ 
she continued, opening a box that was near her, and 
taking a small packet from it, *^ I bought this for 
you." 

It was a locket of beautiful workmanship, con- 
taining hair in the centre and set round with fine 
pearls. 

"To see you in this mood," said Margaret, 
averting her head, " makes me very glad you did 
not present it to me." 

At the same moment Catherine Joyce returned 
the trinket to the box, which was confusedly crowded 
with a yariety of nicknacks, and, with a sort of wil- 
ful carelessness, she violently pressed down the Ud. 
The locket came in contact with some hard substance 
— there was a crash, two or three pearls rolled upon 
the table, and, thoroughly ashamed of her childish 
demonstration of temper, Catherine permitted her 
friend to examine what mischief w^as done. The 
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trinket was quite spoiled, tlie setting being bent and 
broken^ and the crystal in the centre being redaced 
to atoms. Margaret remoTed the glossy curl which 
this had enclosed, and, twining it round her finger, 
she exclaimed, 

^^I may keep the look of your hair, Catherine, 
as a sauvanTy without awakening your jealous 
fears." 

The tone in which she spoke was sad, not angry 
•—sad, without the mingling of one particle of self- 
laudation at her own more reasonable demeanour, 
or of reproach at the other^s imtability. Their 
eyes met, and the petulant, self-willed Catherine 
burst into a passion of tears, and flinging herself on 
her knees, buried herself in Margaret's lap, axclaim- 
ing, '^ Do with me as you like ; I am most wretched." 

Subdued to something like a reasonable mood, 
she listened with tolerable patience to Mai^aret's 
entreaties— entreaties that she would pause, and at 
least refrain from active disobedience. 

The gentleman in question, Mr. Drayton, had 
not made a very favourable impression on Margaret; 
her quick appreciation of character had enabled her 
to read him for the butterfly that he was; and 
besides, she had a wholesome horror of ^^ idle men." 
As the nurs^ rhyme hath it, " Satan finds some 
mischief still" for such as he to do. She felt, by 
instinct rather than knowledge, that it was Cathe- 
rine's fortune which attracted him. 

It was a delicate matter to hint, and gently and 
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carefully as she approached the subject, it awoke all 
the morbid sensitiveness of the other. 

" You think, then, she exclaimed, *^ that I have 
uot qualities to make me loved for myself ? " 

"I think," replied Margaret, very gravely, 
*^ that to-day you are so possessed by a spirit of con- 
tradiction and suspicion that I had better leave you." 

" No, stay I I want to know why you think 
JFrederickis a fortune-hunter.*' 

^^ Because a man who is content to live a useless 
life, and devote his time to pleasure-seeking and self- 
indulgence, must be incapable of entertaining a gene- 
rous and ennobling sentiment." 

" And is love so ennobling ? " 

'^ I believe that which deserves the name is so 
ennobling, that it makes the good better — the wise 
wiser — the dull, shrewd — and even the angry 
gentle." 

" I did not think you were so romantic ! " ex- 
claimed Cathenne, with evident surprise. 

'^Not romantic enough," she replied, with a 
smile, and endeavouring to give the conversation a 
livelier tone ; '^ not romantic enough to wish your 
love story carried out, although it really has some 
of the popular elements which are supposed to 
interest ; for instance, a relentless father who inter- 
cepts letters" 

"And a step-mother," said Catherine, with 
bitterness" it is all her doing." 

"You are unjust to Mrs* Joyce f but, if this 
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opposition be her doing, I think you have a great 
deal to thank her for." 

*f The oddest part of my love story, I think, is 
my choice of a confidante. Beally, a listener would 
expect to find you either a matronly dame, who talks 
unreservedly of the time when she ' was a girl/ or 
an ancient spinster, who is careful to avoid allusion 
to early reminiscences and personal experiences, but 
dearly loves the part of an adviser, nevertheless. 
One might fancy you anything rather than a girl of 
twenty." 

^^ And do you know I feel as if I could not be 
so young. I have experienced and witnessed so 
many sorts of suffering that I seem to understand 
all. And women who have to struggle in the world 
after the fashion of the sterner sex learn to compre- 
hend man's nature as well as their own. These 
experiences make one old before Time chisels the 
wrinkles or blanches the hair. 

" Poor Margaret ! " 

" Nay, do not pity me. My strange knowledge 
is a rich treasure, and the pain it may sometimes 
bring me is a slight tax on its possession." 

" And your experience tells you that you had 
better not post my letter ?" resumed Catherine. 

"My heart tells me that you should not act 
precipitately." 

But it is not necessary to pursue every rejoinder 
of that lengthened interview. As Margaret de^ 
scended the stairs, she was intercepted by Mrs. Joyce* 
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'^ Excuse me Hiss ClifEord/' she exclaimed, 
'* but I must speak to you." 

Margaret, of course, surmised the qnestions that 
would be asked, and was painftillj conscious of her 
trying situation. Had not her judgment entirely 
approved of the line of conduct she had adopted, 
no doubt she would have felt angry as well as pamed 
at the cross-questioning which awaited her, — for 
nothing stirs the temper like the conviction that one 
has done a foolish thing. But the reverse was the 
case ; and while she positively declined to act the spy 
on her friend, or to betray confidences past, present, 
or to come, she nnhesitatingly promised to use her 
influence to prevent any clandestine correspondence 
between Mr. Drayton and Catherine Joyce. 

When we look calmly and dispassionately at the 
actions of others, it seems so easy for them to follow 
the straight and simple path of right; and we are 
often more inclined to wonder how they could miss 
their way than to commend their constancy, as we 
should. But many are the ma2ses to lead astray, 
which the looker-on never sees. 

Margaret had maintained her own self-respect on 
this somewhat tiying occasion, and won the confi- 
dence and respect of Mr. and Mrs. Joyce ; and it 
might be fancy, bnt really she felt from that day 
forward that her affectionate and docile little pupils 
were yet more fond and obedient — that the heads 
of the household treated her with more than ordi- 
nary courtesy — that the servants were more respectful 
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than befor»--andthateye& Gathenne loved faerbetter. 
So much for the tone and manner which, emaaatinflr 
she scarcely knew how/yet, certainly preyailed* 
Truly the daily goTemess was becoming a person of 
consideration among them ! 

She was one of right littJe consideration^ how- 
ever, apparently in her home: that holy wc^d, 
whose meaning is so often perverted ; which ought 
to be expressive of an ark of refuge from the storms 
of life, and a haven of peace and affection. Alas, to 
what myriads, the martyrs of domestic misery, are 
such associations but the gilded dreams of youth, 
never to be realised ! 

Mai^aret Clifford returned home to be scolded, 
imprimis, &r having kept the dinner waiting— 
though her mother had by no means allowed it to 
be spoiled by any lengthened courtesy of this kind 
—and the poor girl might have been thought to 
expiate her fault by hastily swsUowing an inade- 
quate meal in that appetising eoadkbn known as 
*^ neither hot nor cold." Secondly, for having, in 
the excitement q£ far other thoughts, forgotten 
a millinery comsussion for Mrs. Clifford, who was 
going with a chosen friend to a private box, to 
witness Susan's appearance in a new character. And 
scolding third and faintest, was for having splashed 
her dress, — Mrs. Clifford sagely remarking that it 
would have been cheaper to have got into an omni* 
bus when the rain came on than to have walked 
through it. Margaret feebly alluded to her dislike 
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of those noisy, nerve-shattering, inconvenient con- 
veniences, but wisely allowed her mother to have 
the last thousand words. 

All these are terribly nnheroic admissions, only 
allowable because they are — true. Fancy a heroine, 
with a splashed gown, dining off half-cold greasy 
hashed mutton. Reader, if you can realise such a 
thing let me shake hands with you in spirit. It is 
hard to do I know, — ^heroines have been for so long a 
time attired in white muslin that never grows dirty ; 
with auburn or raven ringlets which never drop out 
of curl, that the pattern has become a sort of stereo- 
type. Then again, of old, they, were endowed with 
supernatural powers of abstinence ; a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as they were in constant apprehension 
of being poisoned by jealous husbands, avaricious 
guardians, or unrelenting gaolers. What wonderful 
feats, too, physically considered, they were enabled 
to perform. Midnight rides (undertaken at a 
moment's notice) over hill and dale, fording rapid 
rivers by the way, and threading their path by a 
miracle through mazy forests by the glimmering 
light of a waning moon, were quite common events, 
for which no further equipment than a "mantle" 
thrown over the aforesaid white muslin was ever 
necessary. And still the hair remained in curl, and 
colds were never caught, to rob the voice of its 
silvery tones, which were always ready to accompany 
the omnipresent lute or harp. 

Thank heaven, "we have changed, all that," 
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and people are beginning to believe there may be 
heroines in sombre garments; with pallid cheeks 
and toil-stained hands. The world does not quite 
understand or take in the full measure of your 
true heroes and heroines yet ; but it is beginning 
to' believe there may be such^ and this is a great 
point gained. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Her Toice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought/' 

Shellet. 

Mrs. Clifford and her second daughter had 
departed for the theatre ; and Hester^ the eldest^ 
had retired^ as was her frequent custom, to her 
own chamber, either to indulge in wild and gloomy 
reveries, or shadow them forth with the pencil. 
Margaret was alone ; and she sat for a while near 
the open window in that dreamy mood in which 
the senses are cognisant of all that passes though 
the mind may wander far away. To be sure there 
was very little in the aspect of that quiet street to 
distract her attention from engrossing thoughts* 
The postman, it is true, passed on the other side 
of the way with his quick step and impatient knock 
every now and then, but he brought no letters there ; 
and the ringing sound of children's glad voices floated 
from the open drawing-room windows opposite, in 
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token that a father was returned from his dailj 
labours— 41 feirtber who oould unbend his mind to meet 
their baby glee and dear caresses. Margiu*et oould 
see the little urchins climb and cling about him ; aad 
the mother^ in the early summer of her years, wait 
smiling and patiently till they had evinced their 
noisy welcome; sure herself of the last and warmest 
greeting. 

It was a picture of domestic happiness that the 
heart deciphered, and which contrasted forcibly with 
Margaret's lonely and desolate home — ^for com- 
panionless she was. Of her two sisters one was an 
object of deep and painful pity ; the other, impul- 
sive and changeable, was absorbed in a profession 
with which Margaret had little sympathy, seeing as 
she did nothing but its trickeries and its mockeries.* 
The poetry and power of Acting as a branch of art 
were not yet revealed to her. 

She had sat in this dreamy, listless mood a con- 
siderable time — for the needlework on which she 
had been engird had ikllen unheeded on her Jap- 
when she was aroused by a slight tap at the door, 
and the next instant Treror Sefton entered the room. 
He came for a book of which they had been speak- 
ing a day or two before, and which Margaret had 
promised to lend him — at least, so he said, and so 
he thought ; though, aflber lingering with her nearly 
an hour (it did not seem a quarter the time), he 
went away without the volume afber all ! 

They had arrived at a significant stage in their 
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intercourse. The easy unsuspecting frankness of 
pleasant friendly companionship was fast melting 
away. Though not a word had passed between them 
that the vainest being could have interpreted as 
expressive of personal regard, there was a conscious- 
ness in the heart of each that would make itself 
felt; and yet they were very far from the full, deep 
confidence which only belongs to acknowledged love. 
General topics of conversation, somehow or other^ 
commonly became personal, and there was a slight 
constraint pf manner and occasional averting of the 
eyes, which made the gathering twilight any thmg 
but disagreeable. Conversation was much less 
fluent thim it had been a few weeks before, and yet 
that hour seemed but a few minutes; and when at 
'last he started up to take leave, there was a linger- 
mg pressure of the hand, neither resisted nor 
resented by Margaret, that, perhaps, made him 
forget the book for which he haid come ! 

When the door was closed Margaret again sank 
into her chadr, and mused until the soft twilight 
deepened into night. But her reverie, if not so calm 
as before, was also less sad. The strange chaotic 
feelings which had hitherto rather disturbed her 
mind than anything else, tvouM now take the 
beautifiil shapes of Love and Hope. But then 
came, like a shadow across the brightness, the bitter 
consciousness that they were both poor ; and in 
this worldly world love is thought to be a luxury 
fit only for the rich. 
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From instinctive knowledge rather than experi- 
ence Margaret Clifford had told her friend that love 
was an '^ ennobling- sentiment;" and already was 
she beginning to prove the truth of her own words. 
Never had she felt so brave to meet the capricious 
temper of her mother as she did that nighty when 
Mrs. Clifford returned home especially outof humour^ 
partly because she had had an inferior box allotted 
to her, and partly because the new piece had been 
a failure. She was too cross to notice the wretched 
depression of Susan — or if she did observe it, no 
doubt she attributed her low spirits to the reprimand 
she had herself administered, and to the dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by the manager. The role appor- 
tioned to her was one of rather more importance 
than those she had been accustomed to sustain; and 
at rehearsal she appeared to enter fully into its 
spirit, and adapt herself admirably to the part. 
Alas ! when night came she was like a lifeless clod ; 
never had she acted so feebly. 

But Margaret was not so easily deceived. She 
felt there must be a cause for the failure, instead 
of the failure being the- cause of the unutterable 
anguish depicted in the poor girl's face ; and in the 
silence of night, when their mother had fretted 
herself to sleep, and Hester had sunk into a fitful 
slumber, she wrung from Susan the history of her 
secret grief. 

Strange, within twenty-four hours to be made 
the confidante of two love stories. . And if subse- 
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quent events prove how carious was tbe coincidence^ 
we need but remember that life abounds with start- 
ling circumstances. How often do we lose sight of 
an acquaintance for years^ then come across him, 
perhaps^ twice in a week ; or read for the first time 
of some by-gone fact^ and^ lo, the next day we take 
up another book of quite an opposite character 
in which it is mentioned ; or go into new circles, and 
find there some intricate chain linking us to the old 
ones! 

In her misery, Susan laid bare her heart : it was 
too late to be warned or advised ; all she now asked 
was sympathy and compassion ; these she knew her 
sister would bestow. But if she calculated only 
truly on her tenderness and affection, she also was 
aware of her clear judgment and unswerving prin- 
ciples I and, acting as a thousand others have done 
in similar circumstances, she had refirained from 
reveahng passing events, while pursuing a wrong 
and imprudent course. Borne onwards, as if by an 
intoxicating dream, she had not dared to seek the 
counsel which her heart told her must awaken her 
to a darker reality. 

It was a very common story. Flattered, and 
at first, perhaps, only amused by the eloquently- 
expressed admiration of a stranger — for her fickle 
lover was, by her own account, self-introduced — ^in 
the end, her fancy, if not her heart, had been 
captivated. The theatre afforded but too many 
£acilities for carrying on a clandestine correspon* 

£ 
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dence, in which she had become involyed; in 
shorty she had lived for months in a world of her 
own imagination, believing in a love^ and truth, and 
honour that existed nowhere else. That night, 
while dressing for her new part, she had received 
one of the scented satin-paper billets she was so well 
accustomed to recognise. But how different were 
its contents to anything she had expected ! Ex- 
pressions of devotion there were — such as a non- 
inventive genius might copy from a Minerva-Press 
novel — a plentiful sprinkling of "cruel fate" and 
"stern necessity," with mysterious allusions to 
pistols and prussic-acid. But when Susan Clifford 
found, at the conclusion, that the cruel fate 
resolved itself into the stern necessity of marry- 
ing a lady possessed of a considerable fortune — 
" an event which she would probably find very soon 
announced in the papers " — she had common sense 
enough left to dismiss all fears of the writer proving 
a suicide. 

But though indignation and contempt might 
struggle for the mastery in her heart, they could 
not prevent the wreck and ruin of that beautiful 
fabric her woman's nature had built. Is there 
much wonder that in the new play she had seemed 
like a hfeless automaton, rather than the spirituelle 
actress? 

The heartless letter was signed with the single 
initial " F." ; and Susan refused to tell her sister 
who the writer really was« 
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" No, Margaret," she exclaimed, " spare me 
that confession. Let the secret he huried in my 
own heart ; so that if, in the strange chances of life, 
we should ever meet, jou may not have to hlush 
for me, even if I find cause to hlush for myself. It 
is a great satisfaction to me that he is in ignorance 
of my real name, knowing me only hy that which 
I have assumed as an actress. Ah, you may look 
at the seal," she added, with a faint smile^ ^^ that 
tells no tales, for it is a very common one." 

" You are wrong, dear Susan ; I am ' herald ' 
enough to know that the crest and quarterings are 
very t^ncommon. Were I so mean, I might wrest 
your secret from you with very little trouhle by 
the help of this seal ; hut he assured I will not." 
And, as she spoke, she returned the letter to her 
sister. 

'' To think of heraldry being turned to such an 
account as that !" cried Susan. " Well, your head 
seems filled with all sorts of out-of-the-way bits of 
knowledge. I wonder if you will ever find room 
in it for love and folly. Nay, you need not change 
colour at the mere idea. But Margaret," she con- 
tinued, after a pause, and the tears again flowing, 
" won't it be dreadful if I lose my engagement ? 

Mr. had calculated on the piece being a hit, 

and I have ruined it. What will become of me ? 
I am fit for nothing but the stage. And just, too, as I 
was getting on, and making my way up the ladder." 

The fears of the youn^ actress were only too 

E 2 
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truly realised. Her engagement was by the week, 
and the next Saturday she received her dismissal. 

If the household of the GlifTords was very 
miserable when at least there was a sufficiency 
of means coming in for their daily expenditure, 
it may be conjectured what it became when 
the chief prop was removed, and new anxieties 
crowded thickly around them. It is justice, how- 
ever, to Mrs. Clifford, to own that, like most ill- 
tempered persons, she bore real troubles infinitely 
better than imaginary ones ; and, having found the 
safety-valve of hatred and indignation against the 
manager, her daughters experienced less of her wrath 
than they would have done under happier circum- 
stances. And yet she loved them — ^in her way. 

Weeks passed on. Margaret had taxed her 
strength to the utmost, and had taken additional 
pupils, to eke out their narrow means. She had 
really had very little time to devote to Catherine 
Joyce, and the interviews she had had with her 
friend had left rather a painful impression on her 
mind than otherwise, though she would have found 
it difficult to say why it was so. That she might 
arrange for her additional labours, and as the 
summer was drawing on, Margaret now began her 
avocations rather earlier than before; and, on her 
anival one morning, she was met at the door by 
Mrs. Joyce, who was in tears, and she saw in an 
instant that the whole household were in terror and 
dismay from some sudden affliction. 
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'^ Oh, Miss Clifford," exclaimed Mr. Joyce, *' I 
have sent a messenger to hasten jour coming ; you, 

perhaps^ can give us some help, some clue, to point 
whither my daughter has fled." 

''Fled! Catherine gone!" cried Margaret, in 
horror and amazement. 

It was but too true; fled, as a letter she left on 
her table declared, to become that morning the wife 
of Frederick Drayton. Probably by accident, or 
perhaps on purpose, another letter was left behind, 
one from him to her, but it contained neither 
date nor address, and Mr. Joyce knew not the 
home of a mere acquaintance, whom, when invited 
to his parties, he had always addressed at his 
club. 

But a strange discovery was at hand. The 
letter was shown to Margaret, and in an instant she 
recognised the hand-writing and the seal as iden- 
tical with those of her sister^s fickle wooer! She 
uttered a cry almost of joy as she exclaimed, 

" I can save her — I can — I can." 

*' Perhaps — if you can find her before it is too 
late," said Mr. Joyce mournfully, ''but where to 
seek I know not." 

Margaret pressed her hand to her brow. She 
was trying to recal the dim memory of the address 
she had seen for an instant, when her friend had 
besought her to post the letter. 

She experienced the common sensation of knowing 
she should recal it by-and-by ; but it seemed as if 
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there were a weighty an accumulation of more recent 
eventS; to be removed from her brain first. And^ 
what was worst of . all, she could not command 
words to explain what she was trying* to remember, 
or to describe— even if she had wished to do so— 
the subtle chain by which she saw that she could 
unmask the double deceiver. 

At last the half-forgotten address dawned upon 
her. But when she gave it, they hardly knew 
what she meant. 

" I will go ; I will show you ; come with me," 
she exclaimed ; and, scarcely waiting for Mr. Joyce 
to find his hat, she rushed from the house. Infi-* 
nitely lighter of foot than that portly personage, 
she kept in advance of him sometimes half a street's 
length; and, though the distance altogether that 
they traversed was but short, many were the heads 
turned to look at the hurrying pair. 

At last she reached a certain street — ^approached 
a certain number : there was a carriage at the door. 
Breathless with running, Margaret Clifford darted 
up the steps and knocked loudly. The door was 
opened in a moment; for Mr. Drayton, dressed as a 
bridegroom, and accompanied by a friend, was just 
l^eing ushered out. Margaret seized his arm, in the 
excitement of the moment, crying, '^ In time to save 
her ! " And at this instant, just before Mr. Joyce 
came up, Trevor Sefton passed by, saw there was 
some strange scene enacting, recognised Margaret, 
and beheld her familiar action ! 
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CHAPTER VL 

** I classed, appraising once, 
Earth's lamentable sounds ; the welladay, 
The jarring yea and nay. 
The fall of kisses on unanswering clay, 
The sobbed farewell, the welcome moumfaller ;— 
But all did leaven the air 
With a less bitter leaven of sure despair, 
Than these words — * I loved Once.' " 

Elizabeth Babbett Browning. 

Among the strange contradictions which startle 
a thoughtful observer, and show how completely 
the habit of viewing things through a selfish medium 
blinds aad warps the moral sense, is the fact that 
we often hear of so-called " respectable" individuals 
lending themselves to promote the mercenary mar- 
riages of male friends or relatives, by those sinister 
yet ejffeetual means which, if pursued by others to- 
wards didr daughters or sisters, would draw down a 
torrent of vindictive reproaches. Thus Mr. Drayton 
had found a lady, a married cousin, ready and will- 
ing to sssist him by making her house the rendez- 
vous of the lovers ; and, finally, by throwing the 
aegis of ler protection before the fair fame of Cathe- 
rine, andaccompanying her on that eventful morning 
to a. certiin church in a distant parish, where for the 
last threeSundays their banns had been published. 

It is lot worth while to do more than briefly ex- 
plain how the intended marriage was stayed. Long 
and wearLy the two ladies waited in the church for the 
would-be Hdegroom ; and when at last he appeared, 
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crest-fallen and out of temper^ he had only time 
to apprise them that Mr. Joyce was following on the 
instant, the driver of the carriage he had hired having 
yielded to a golden persuasion^ and revealed whither 
he was to have conveyed him. An inexpressible 
sense of shame came over the heartof poor Catherine. 
Only now was she thoroughly conscious of the un- 
womanly step into which she had been led by her 
self-willed temper and imprudent passion. She 
trembled from head to foot^ and large hdt tears 
chased each other down her cheeks. Tie lady 
^' friend/' to whom the scene was too indifferent to 
arouse any feelings or expressions of real sympathy 
chinked the false metal of common-place set phrases 
in her ear; and Frederick Drayton^ ^uigiy with 
himself and the whole world at the defeat of his 
scheme^ was too much absorbed in his own egotism 
to play the part of consoler with any effect to her 
he had misled and deluded. 

Meanwhile Margaret Clifford found hers^f; she 
hardly knew how, beside Mr. Joyce, rattling tirough 
the streets of London, in the first cab he hid been 
able to find. She had an indistinct recolleltion of 
angry words passing between the gentlei^en, and 
of a brief parley with the coachman at tlje door ; 
but it was only now that she had time aip power 
to reflect in what manner she dared use tl^ know- 
ledge she possessed of Mr. Drayton's unwcfthiness. 

" Explain, my dear Miss Clifford," jsclaimed 
Mr. Joyce, "what it is you know j I be^ech you 
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tell me how you will prevail on mj unhappy child 
to relinquish this worthless man." 

''Alas! alas! I feel now that you must trust 
me," she replied, " that she must believe my word. 
I know the story of his heartless betrayal of another 
— but her name I cannot, will not mention : unless^ 
indeed, this other victim give me free permission, 
and she is generous and may do so." 

Perhaps Mr. Joyce thought a youthful confidence 
needed not so much respect ; but since Margaret, 
at any rate, felt she could serve his cause, he strove 
to be content that she shotdd do so in her own way. 

Mr. Joyce was a warm-tempered man, and when 
he arrived at the church be found it difficult to 
conceal his indignation. Contrasted with her father's 
anger, her lover's selfishness, and the ill-concealed 
indifference of her new acquaintance, there is no 
wonder that Catherine appreciated the heartfelt 
sympathy of Margaret Clifford ; for in this hour 
of shame and anguish she gave her pity, not re- 
proaches ; and when she but hinted that she had a 
tale to tell which would unmask the deceiver, Cathe- 
rine fell upon her neck and murmured, ''Take me 
home — ^take me to your home — I cannot go to mine. 
My brain reels at the thought of returning to the 
house which I believed I had left for ever." 

Perhaps, under all the circumstances, this was 
the best thing to do. Mr. Joyce himself made but 
few objections to the plan ; for he knew the influences 
by which she would be surrounded in Margaret's 
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humble home were the ones he would most covet* 
Mrs. Clifford was "charmed" to receive her; but, 
perhaps, had this tribulation come upon some poor 
dependent acquaintance of her daughter the case 
would have been wholly different. As it was, she 
tnade " great allowances" for the fault of the heiress, 
and behaved accordingly. But it is a remarkable 
fact that when we are in the depths of anguish, 
" the black hoof of care " pressing upon the spirit, 
we are peculiarly alive to the sincerity of the sym- 
pathy expressed by those about usr^ It is as if the 
highly-wrought brain rejects all medicine less pure 
than truth, deriving solace even from this in its 
most unpalatable form, rather than from sugared 
cheats and sophistries. 

Margaret Clifford only did her sister justice when 
she called Susan generous. Now that revealing 
the tale of her own error and folly, with, every 
faithful detail, might be of use in arousing Catherioe 
from her dream, she confided it to her without 
scruple. It would have been a strange sight for Mr. 
Frederick Drayton, could he have witnessed the 
conference which was held between the three gu'ls 
that very evening. Wholesome, in one sense, for 
him, or such as he, to know the scorn and contempt 
in which he was held by all ; but, on the other hand, 
too deeply gratifying to a coxcomb's vanity to find 
how well and how warmly he had been loved by 
both his trusting dupes : had been — for it was all 
over. But even in yielding up its idol — the idol it 
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cannot; will not longer worship — ^the heart is terribly 
torn; and that revolution in life which suffering 
commonly effects, was working in both cases. With 
Susan CHfTord those inly-bleeding wounds were 
developing powers, which had hitherto only been 
guessed at. With Catherine, the spoiled child^ 
impatient to endure, an4 little accustomed to slights 
or contradiction, the process was different. Mortifi- 
cation, anger, a dying love, that was transmuting by 
some strange alchemy almost into hate — ^these 
passions were warring in her soul, sending the blood 
quickly to her throbbing temples, flushing her cheeks 
and flashing her eyes. Once or twice she raised 
her hands to her head, and spoke of pain ; and when 
at last she shared Margaret's chamber, and sought 
sleep, she sank only into a fitful slumber, disturbed 
by half-delirious dreams. Before twenty-four hours 
had passed Catherine Joyce was in a brain fever ! 

I have often thought that it must be necessary 
for mental anguish to lead sometimes to disease and 
death, to point a warning to those who have passed 
unscathed, or to show to the less sensitive the force 
of grief. And. yet an event of this kind is but 
as a lightning-flash, that shows for a moment the 
depth and darkness of the thunder-cloud! We 
never know the myriad sorrows which M but reach 
the weight beneath whose burden life and reason 
bend. Herein, too, is the physician often sorely 
taxed-— seeing the results of suffering, and having to 
guess vaguely at the causes. 
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It was very natural that Mr. Joyce should wish 
to conceal from the world the lengths to which his 
daughter's infatuation had carried her. Neverthe- 
less, he found it necessary to communicate some of 
the circumstances to Dr. Graham, the physician 
who had been called in, and who was a friend of 
the family. 

On ber first attack of illness, Ti'evor Sefton, 
being in the house, had been consulted ; and so 
prompt and judicious had been his measures, that he 
won by them the high consideration of Dr. Graham, 
who generally saw him, and reported to him the pro- 
gress of the case, whenever he visited his patient. 

" I am obliged to leave town for a couple of 
days," he exclaimed one morning, soon after the 
dangerous crisis was past, *^ but I leave our patient 
in your hands, Mr. Sefton, with the greatest confi- 
dence. I wish, too, you would keep your eye on 
her kind and gentle nurse — that sweet girl to whom 
I believe she owes much more than you know, or 
than I am at liberty to tell you." 

"You mean Marga , Miss CliflFord,'' said 

Trevor, colouring he knew not why. 

" Yes," continued the kind-hearted, but somewhat 
eccentric, doctor, " though she tells me she is quite 
well, I presume to think that I know better than 
herself. And, really, when I reflect what would have 
happened but for her energy and presence of mind, I 
feel an admiration for her, and interest in her, not 
easily described. 
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The words of Dr. Graham seemed to roll away 
a mist from the mental vision of Trevor Sefton. 
The shock he had received on seeing Margaret at 
Mr. Drayton's door, and the circumstance he had 
witnessed there, had blinded his judgment^ and 
suffered a cruel suspicion to have birth. It is true 
he knew nothing of Catherine's story : all that it 
had been thought necessary to mention was that 
she had disagreed with her family and had conse- 
quently left home for a time. But Dr. Graham's 
words showed that there was some mystery, and a 
mystery of which Margaret was cognisant; and 
this gave a different complexion to the whole affair. 
He was conscious now of what amid his more 
selfish sorrow he had scarcely observed, that her 
cheek was paler and her countenance altogether 
more expressive of suffering than could be accounted 
for, even by her anxious watching, especially now 
that her friend was pronounced out of danger. 
Could her evident grief have arisen from the change 
in his deportment towards her ? He asked himself 
this question with a keen heart-thrill, in which were 
mingled bitter self-reproach, and yet a sense of 
recompense and satisfaction. 

Trevor Sefton determined on that plan which in 
real life is always the best to adopt — ^to seek an 
explanation. True that novelists have been greatly 
indebted to the continuation of the misunderstand* 
ings into which they plunge the personages of their 
creation for the interest of their plots, and the 
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regulation quantity of paper they have been enabled 
to cover ; but the moral to be deduced is one of 
warning, not of example : and they who are wise 
will never be too pi'oud to ask the meaning of a 
word or action they do not like, and cannot com- 
prehend^ from friend or lover. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"A head to think, and hands to work, 
Are a' I promise ye, 
And they shall work yonr dochter's weal 
Until the hour I dee." 

Fbancis Bennoch. 

^'And your mother?" murmured Margaret 
Clifford, looking down, and endeavouring to release 
the hand which Trevor Sefton grasped between 
both his own. For the explanation had been sought, 
and had ended in a declaration of love. 

" My mother loves me," replied Trevor, " and 
wiU love her daughter; that is, if you have not 
already won her affections. I am prepared to hear 
some accusations of imprudence, and some homily 
against long engagements; but her heart is so 
true and so warm^ that I fear neither selfish regrets 
nor worldly prejudices. I did not mean, thus poor 
and powerless, to have sought your hand; yet, 
dearest, how dared I have related to you the scene 
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I had witnessed, and, by relating, asked its meaning 
had I not loved you ? And, surely, better to live 
years of hope and trusting faith, than months of 
jealous doubts and trembling uncertainty. Tell me, 
is it thus with yowr heart ? " And he bent his head 
towards her, and would have an answer. 

'' Yes." 

There was one thing, however, in reference to 
his mother, on which Trevor Sefton had not calcu- 
lated, and that was the pang which, under the 
most favourable circumstances, an attached mother 
always feels on discovering that another, young and 
fair, is becoming dear to a beloved son: with so 
much, too commonly, besides youth and beauty, to 
out-rival her, and weigh against long years of de- 
voted affection ! Youthful sympathies, and energies 
unchilled — and radiant hope, with wings unwounded. 

But where hearts are right, as theirs were, the 
.mother, whatever she may think, is not displaced. 
Another love grows in the heart, it is true, but the 
heart expands to make way. Nay, the human 
heart, I verily believe, is the wiser and better and 
happier the more it is full of warm affections ; and 
the stronger and braver the more it is sustained by 
theii' soft woodbine links. 

Without pausing to analyse such thoughts or 

opinions, Mrs, Sefton felt thus; and though she 
started with astonishment when her son related the 
event of the day to her, and trembled for awhile at 
the thought that he with fortunes still to achieve 
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had wooed one as poor as himself, she was soon 
won over to believe that a reciprocal attachment 
would be but another incentive to exertion, and the 
goal to which he looked but a star to guide him 
the more steadily on his course. She had had 
many opportunities of knowing Margaret Clifford — 
opportunities which the mere conventional forms of 
society could not have afforded in a dozen years, 
and the result was, that she thought her almost 
worthy of her son j an admission which might very 
nearly be taken for a patent of perfection. 

Mrs. CUfford had still to be consulted; but 
though she possessed a bad temper, which often 
gave pain unintentionally, she had not a bad heart, 
which would have inflicted it systematically. And 
taking into account that no marriage was contem- 
plated until Trevor should in some way have estab- 
lished himself, opposition on her part was not very 
likely. 

It was the following evening; and some strange 
magnetism, exerted fiecondarily in the form of an 
invitation from Mrs. Sefton, had drawn Margaret 
up-stairs to her little drawing-room. A looker-on 
might have told at a glance that mattei*s had been 
arranged in a tolerably satisfactory manner. The 
ladies bent over some needlework, yet though they 
did not seem very intent upon it, neither did they 
talk much. Trevor seemed to watch the movement 
of Margaret*s slender fingers with extraordinary 
interest; though he had been repeating a confesision 
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which he had abready made to Dr. Graham, namely, 
that he was the author of some articles on Con- 
sumption, published anonymously in a medical 
journal, and which had attracted very considerable 
attention. He had been moved to this revelation 
by having that very day received a cheque for 
twenty pounds from the publisher, the which he 
contemplated with feelings that he himself smiled at 
as childish. But who that has ever wanted money 
can forget the sensation of acquiring his first eai*n- 
ings I It is as if nothing before had ever been one^s 
own ; and that is a strange nature which does not 
experience a strength-giving honest pride in the 
acquisition. 

It was at this juncture that a note from Dr. 
Graham was presented to Trevor Sefton. It con- 
tained the following words : — 

''I told yon, mv dear yonng friend, that the Fates were 
bnsy with jonr destiny, and thus are they planning. I have 
been called in to attend a consiimptiye patient, whom I have 
ordered to Madeira for the winter. She is desirons of 
taking out a medical attendant; I have named yon; and, in 
short, the thing rests in yoar own hands. Call on me at 
twelve o'clock to-morrow, and I will take you with me for 
the introduction. 

''By the way, there is one strange thing which I must 
not forget to mention. Mrs. Smith begged me not to let her 
husband know that you have written on the subject of 
Consumption, and especially not to mention that you are the 

* Alpha* of . I feared he might object to your youth, 

and rather desired to make the most of what you had 
done, but she over-ruled me. The guess at her reason is 
one r dare not commit to paper. They will sail in Sep- 
tember. 

"Yours, "Fbakcis Gbaham.** 
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With flushed cheeks and a trembling^ frame; 
Treror handed the. letter to his mother. 

^^ Read it aload/' he exclaimed ; *^ th^re are no 
secrets here;" and taking a hand of Margaret in 
his^ and leaning aiSectionately over his mother's 
chair, they listened. 

^ And jou will go?'' asked the widoir, tearfullj. 

'^ Yes^ dear mother, ii it be possible. This event 
seems toi me like the ctewn breaking in upon the 
darkness. Now I see the stepping-stone — the first 
rail of Fortitne's ladder— which I have been seeking 
so long, and whiedi it is generallj so difficnlt to find. 
Hope brightens—enei^^ will be redoubled: and 
the separation you, dear oneS; must meet as bravely 
a6> I will ; and neither will be desoiate, 6sr I leave 
yoH together." 

What a strength and comfort He in cheering 
words ! and these were not false and cheating ones, 
but fiiU of truth and mmnrng, Mrs. Sefkon held 
out her arms to Margaret, and the warm embrace 
which foUowed was a mute but indiaaoluble con^et 
between them. 

Trevor was punctual to his appointaaent the 
following morning, and he found the carriage of 
the physician alr^idy at the door. Dr. Grahaia 
would not listen to any acknowledgment of obli- 
gation from Trevor. 

'^ Say not a word about it," he exclaimted, *^ I 
only did my duty in recommending you, for I 
believe you to be thoroughly qualified for the post. 
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If jou like the idea of it, so much the better ; and 
I think, as you tnj, that the Yojage and noreltj of 
the scene will enlarg^e your mind, and that a per- 
sonal knowlec^e of the climate will be of serrice to 
you in future. Useful intvodiictions may foUow; 
and certainly, if you were a son of mine, I should 
advise you to accept the ofbr. But now I must 
tell you about the people you will be with ; and I 
feel that^ under the circumstances^ I am justified 
in breathing to you the suspicion which I dared 
not write." 

^ I need hardly say, dear sir, that your confix- 
dence ^lall be respected." 

" Had I any doubt on that subject," continued 
Dr. Graham, ^^we should mot be on our present 
errand. I do not generally pry into my patients' 
concerns; but it has so happened that^ from my 
connection with some of their acquaintances, I could 
not help hearing a good deal about the Smiths. You 
will find him a man of talent, unquestionably— 
smooth-toi^ed, and of specious manners. But, fo r 
my own part^ I don't like him. His wife is a dozen 
years older than himsdf, and he married her nearly 
a dozen years ago, for the sake of the fortune which 
supports him in idleness. I believe her constitntion 
was always very delicate, and hence her education 
was somewhat neglected, or perhaps I should say 
was more superficial than solid. She was doated 
upon by her &ther, who made all his money in 
trade. But from herill health her youth was passed 

F 2 
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chiefly in retirement^ and having reached six or 
,eight and thirty when her father died^ I dare 
say he thought she never would many. At any 
rate he left her mistress of eighty thousand 
pounds^ only shackled with the condition that^ if 
she should marry it must he settled on herself. 
Nevertheless, her husband enjoys the income ; and 
she is a kind-hearted, generous soul — a great deal 
too good for him. Poor thing, she is not the first 
silly woman whose fortune has purchased a master ; 
and won't he the last. I don't say he ill-treats her ; 
for, seeing that she can bequeath her money to 
whomsoever she pleases, it would not be his interest 
to do this. But I verily believe that he is disap- 
pointed at her living so long, and that his disap- 
pointment has engendered that dull and sullen 
hatred, which is slow of growth but of the most 
deadly intensity." 

"In short," interrupted Trevor Sefton, ^^you 
think that he wishes her death and not her recovery ; 
and hence would prefer an inexperienced attendant." 

" Exactly so 5 and moreover, that she suspects 
his feelings. But we are close to Harley-street, and 
X am glad you know thus much." 

The gentlemen were expected, and were ushered 
at once into the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
The lady was reclining on a sofa, and, notwith- 
standing her evident ill-health, looked younger than 
she really was. She had never been handsome, but 
there was a sweet expression about the mouth which 
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told of amiability ; and the fatal hectic on her cheeks 
lent that brilliancy to the eyes, which is so often an 
accompaniment of heightened colour. She was 
attired in white, but had drawn a large scarlet cash- 
mere shawl around her. A Blenheim spaniel nestled 
by her side, and one of her thin hands was buried 
in its silky hair, the large sapphire and diamonds of 
a singular and antique ring which she always wore 
gleaming from among it, though the supporting 
finger was hid." 

" My dear lady," said Dr. Graham, '^ this is not 
a morning for open windows in your apartment ; 
for, though the sun shines brightly, there is an east- 
erly wind laden with mischief to stronger frames 
than yours ^" and, as he spoke, he pulled down the 
sash. 

"Mr. Smith persuaded me— " began the lady. 

^^ My dear Clara," interrupted he, " I had no 
idea that the wind was easterly: there must be 
something the matter with the vane, for it stood this 
morning to the south, with a point west if anything. 
And 1 know sometimes you are oppressed for want 
of air." 

" There is great judgment required, I know," 
said Dr. Graham, with some tact, " for our patient 
is like a sensitive plant." And then he felt her pulse, 
and began questioning her of the day's symptoms. 

Meanwhile, the husband busied himself in 
attempting to arrange the sofa-cushions ; but every 
movement was followed by the spaniel's bright 
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«ye, as the litfie animal crept steaitiiil j towards its 
mistress' head. 

^^ Down^ YictoT; down ! " said the 2ady, in a tone 
that was half careBBmg^ though she meant it for a 
scold ; and the obedient creature crouched by h^ side, 
though not without a smothered growl. 

She did not know that poor Victor had some 
wrongs of his own to revenge, in the shape of slj 
kicks and bijtfets, as well as those of his mistress, 
which he divined by the instinct of his kind. For 
no one who is €bcq«ainted with dogs can doubt their 
intuitive knowledge of iiiend and foe to those thej 
love. 

The c(»nmanication made by Dr. Graham to 
Trevor Sefton had been bo strange, and his intro- 
duction to the personages who seemed likely to 
influence his career had followed so quickly, that, 
to own the truth, he was a little confused, and by 
no means a^ipearedto the greatest advantage. HiA 
own predominant £eeling was that, had not the cue 
heea giv^i him by which to judge he should have 
been for a verj long time deceived by appearances. 
As we know, he did not desire to impress Mr. 
Smith with any very exalted idea of his abilities, 
and certainly that rather shrewd individual did not 
surmise their quality. He took Trevor for an every- 
day sort of young man, and supposed he would 
make a tollable companion — one who, at the 
wx)rst, would prove a relief to the tete^ei^teies matri* 
monial. He saw that he wm young, and he knew 
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him to be poor^ and it was a dependent that he 
wanted. 

Dr. Graham's recommendation, and Trevor's 
willingness to accept the proposed situation, had 
prevented aQj obstacles arising. The salary named 
was a handsome one, and the interview passed off 
with ease and courtesy. Just before taking his 
leave, Trevor had been seated for a few minutes 
on the sofa beside Mrs. Smith, a proximity which 
Victor did not quietly allow to every one. Trevor, 
however, he welcomed with most eloquent tail- 
wagging, and pushed a cold nose into his hand by 
way of seeking some caress in acknowledgment of 
his greeting. 

" Tictor makes friends with you already," said 
his mistress with a smile. '^I hope you do not 
disdain his good will 7 " 

"Indeed, no," replied Trevor; and after a 
moment he added, " and I will try to imitate his 
fidelity." 

Their eyes met at the moment, and something 
there was, either in the words or in the expression 
of the speaker^s face, that brought tears to the 
invalid's eyes. They did not flow thence, but the 
emotion she felt, perhaps, caused her to press his 
hand at parting more warmly than she could have 
thought it possible for her to do an hour before. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" Onward she sailed ;— with her most precious freight, 
Bound for the sunny isle, where grow the vine 
And myrtle." 

Bravely as Trevor and Margaret had looked 
forward to the separation, as the time for his 
departure drew near, a sensation of anguish 
crept into their hearts, and would make itself 
felt. And yet so thankful they both were for 
the means which presented themselves of Trevor 
pushing his way, that they would not have altered 
the arrangement if they could ; and so completely 
did they keep up their spirits to the last, that 
lookers-on were even surprised at their composure. 
Many cares, however, and anxious thoughts pressed 
upon him, full as he was of hope — ^thoughts that 
might rather be guessed at than known, even by 
those to whom he was nearest and dearest. 

" Margaret," exclaimed Trevor one day, when, 
after the fashion of lovers, they had been conversing 
about themselves, and in a manner quite uninterest- 
ing to any one else, " try to tell me truly, would 
you have been happier had I done as honour at first 
prompted, and left you free — unwooed — until I had 
worked my way to competence at least V 

" I thought you had established a code above 
the common false notions of honour," she replied, 
with a faint smile. " How strange it is that your 
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8CX should think it no dishonour to win a heart by 
every demonstration of sympathy and affection, and 
yet, because the want of the world's ruler. Gold, 
makes a gulf before the present completion of a 
marriage, to leave that heart tossed between hope 
and fear and by the most cruel doubts 5 wrestling 
with the very affection the lover has striven to 
create, and full of womanly shame at the belief 
that perhaps it exists only in her own soul ; and this 
is called leaving her free, because certain formal 
prosaic words have not been spoken." 

"But, dear Margaret, sJl the world preach 
against long engagements; even my mother 
recommends that we marry so soon as I have a 
prospect of moderate competence." 

" Is the terror against long engagements," said 
Margaret, gaily, and evading his last remark, "lest 
people should change their minds ? If so, it occurs 
to me they had better do so during the engagement, 
' long ' or ' short,' than when it is too late. But," 
she continued, after a moment's pause, " I have often 
been on the point of telling you poor Hester's story ; 
and, as it is somewhat apropos of our subject, I will 
do so now." 

"Poor Hester!" interrupted Trevor; "I owe 
her much for advocating my cause so warmly as she 
did: and whatever her heart's history, that has' 
wrecked its peace and warped her genius, I feel sure 
that she has been the sinned against and not the 
sinning.'* 
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^' The kind world would perluips see no sin any- 
where, a&d only folly on her part. I was a mere 
child at the time of nay father's death, hut Hestor 
was nineteen or twenty. It was for the nK>nths 
preceding, and for a little while following that event^ 
that Geoffrey Smith visited constantly at our house. 
So far as I recollect, he was handsome and agree- 
ahle ; hut children have odd motions about people, 
I am aware. The chief b<»d of sympathy, how- 
ever, between him and Hester was their love of 
painting, for he was studying art as a profession ; 
and she, in those summ^ days of her li£e^ was 
following it for love of itself, with all the enthusiasm 
of her nature ; and little dreaming that, in daricer 
times, it would form a precarious means of ezist^ice. 
Then the apparently wealthy merchaaf s daug'hter 
was a match far above the struggling artist^ and I 
believe at that time Geof&ey Smith refrained from 
addressing my sister openly, because he dared not 
hope her family would accept him, and was not sure, 
of what I am afraid was the truth, that h^ attach- 
ment was blind enough to have tempted her to 
overstep the barrier of their opposition." 

" Geofirey Smith!" exclaimed Trevor; " I won- 
der if he were any relation to the Mr. Smith with 
whom my lot is cast. His name, I think, is George 
— ^indeed I am sure it is." 

^^I never heard of his having any relative 
George ; but Smith is so common a name, we have 
long since given over inquiring about him. But to 
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proceed. The destitute condition ia wfaich my 
&ther left hie fiunilj was not known immediatdj 
on Ms death ; indeed^ the fiaet; w]ueh surprised all the 
w<»rld was only discovered on winding up his^fPairs. 
I need not tell jou, dear Trevor, of the struggles 
which ensued; thej wmid but make a common 
stOTj that is Acting every day in a thousand 
quarters beneath the surface <^ society." 

'^In wfaieh," ezclaiiDed TrevoTj with much 
emotion, ^^ women £ar tiie most part play the tragic 
parts ; toiling their very lives «way for a pittance 
that will scupoely suppcHi enstence, and that is 
awarded them on the same piincipla that fuel is 
doled out for a steam-engine^ to keep the machinery 
at work; not as what the recompense foi* labour 
should be — the means of independence^ and a provi* 
sion for the futureu" 

'^ By degrees and without, as I hATe been told, 
anything like a leave taking/' said Margaret, ^^ this 
Geoffrey Smith discontinued his visits ; and then 
began the lingering torture, wMch has shaken a fine 
mind and witherod jsl loving beart. Judging by her 
own faith and devotion, she sometimes thought he 
bad left her side only to return when fortune was 
achieved ; and it may be, that while this belief was 
strcmg her energies were braced to exert her 
talents to advantage; for sbe is the eldest of the 
three, and on her devolved, in a great measure, the 
education of Susan and me. But yeais rolled on, 
BO authentic tidings wei'9 xeceived, though vague 
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reports were wafted about that he had left England ; 
but his exceedingly common name increased the 
difficulty of ascertaining what had become of him. 
The hope of his return^ the belief in his affection^ 
have grown fainter and fainter^ and in due propor- 
tion has her eccentricity increased. You know how 
she clings to every memorial of the past^ thus feed- 
ing the sickness of her heart; but you cannot tell 
what it has been to watch the slow decay of her mind." 

"Dreadful!" murmured Trevor, strongly af- 
fected; "they have much to answer for who trifle 
with the heart of another from idleness and vanity. 
You are right; better for Hester would have been 
an engagement made and avowedly broken, than 
years of lingering uncertainty, which have consumed 
the brightest period of her life." 

And now, before this chapter is closed, there 
must be a brief mention of Catherine Joyce and 
Susan Cliflford. 

The former was recovering from her dangerous 
illness, but she was still weak and delicate. Change 
of air had been recommended; and, in company 
with a widow lady, an old friend of her family, she 
resorted to the sea-side. But it seemed as if an 
entire change had come over her nature. She was 
no longer selfish and self-willed ; and no longer 
chary, from a sickly, morbid sentiment, of bestowing 
gifts or conferring those kindnesses which the rich 
can, if they try, shower so beneficially on the poor. 
Suffering had "cleansed her bosom" of the "peril 
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ous stuff" which had weighed down her better 
qualities, and her character shone out with much of 
real nobility. 

True, bodily pain and mental suffering had 
sallowed her cheek and attenuated her frame ; true^ 
that in a few weeks she looked years older : but her 
youthful bloom was exchanged for an expression so 
sptrituelU, that many there were who thought her 
more attractive than before. The strange link which 
had connected her destiny with that of Susan had 
bound them so much together, that the latter seemed 
now more Catherine's intimate friend and associate 
even than Margaret ; and when the trip to the sea- 
side was decided on, she insisted that the young ac- 
tress should accompany her. Alike in their impulsive 
characters, ahke in one accident of their lives, there 
must have been some difference in their natures^ 
too. The ordeal to which they had been subjected 
had thrown one on a bed of mortal sickness, from 
which she bad rallied a nobler creature than before. 
The mind of the other, as has been seen, was stunned 
for awhile, but her bodily health had but slightly 
suffered. Susan's signal failure in the new cha- 
racter, from which so much had been expected, had 
destroyed the London manager's confidence in her 
ability ; she saw no prospect of a re-engagement 
with him, and looked only to find some employment 
in the country* 

" Wait till the winter," said Catherine, when the 
isubject was discussed ; ^^ till then you are my guest. 
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We are going* in searclr of health and spirits^ and tin 
thej tm restored weean hj no plans fcKr the fnture." 

" Do you remember/' said Margaret^ with a 
smile, «iie ^sy, long af%er a much costlier present 
than the pearl kicked, had been forced upon her and 
manj kindnesses [lowered on the whole family — 
** do joa renramher^ Gathenne, the fear you used 
to entettain that people ^onldloTe you only for the 
good you did them ? If k>ye he narketable in this 
way^ yon must have laid in m great stoek lately.*' 

^^ So tfaait you do Ioto me/* she replied^ with a 
faint fahish and » half repressed smile^ ^^it eannot 
sonify fg^. It ocennped to me^ one day^ that we 
look for the suatise keeaimie it is to bring us light 
and warmth f and that we cherish most the fiowers 
which grvB vs odoor, aaid so ** 

^ You have discovered," exclaimed Margaret, 
carrying out the simile;^ '^ that you would rather be 
a rose tbsQ a japoaiea." 

^^ Just tiiat/' zetuened Catherine ; ^'though I am 
afraid I am. a very poor sort of rose at present. 
However,, ia those by^pone ttnses I believe I was more 

like a nettle than anything' else. If Mrs» Jo if 

Mamma did hata me, I am sure I donft much 
wonder at it» But can you come with me to the 
bazaar to^lay, for you know I am going home for 
m week t» make preparations for Broadstairs, and I 
want to take with me some toys for the children !" 

Small events on board a ship become subjects of 
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note hf Ae Iog^4M)ok or pnvate diarj, as every one 
must have remarked on perusing' either. And no 
wonder; t^ ermui of erea s fortnight's Toyage to 
an actif« mind would he pctiable, did there not 
ahrajs seem to creep over the spirit a corresponding 
Mstlessoess. It is very strange-; bvt no one seems 
inclined to do anytlttsg heyood eating and sleeping^ 
and sauntering^ with less* ezertiozr than is required 
for a walk, and talking with less animation than is 
leqnwed to converse. Nevevtheless, the idleness 
indulged ia is not altogether of an unprofitable sort; 
it m the place, ol aU others,, m which to dream — ^to 
plunge into veverie, aaid brag from its qufory the rich 
material with whieh to bwM in the fbtura nmny a 
&bri6 of truth^ and beawty^ and grandeur ; it is the 
place^ too, in which to f&tm intimate acquaintance* 
ship and friendships and to study diaracter with 
the greateal: aocuraej. 

Yes, for it must b» He tme metal of generosity 
and nobility of character whieb never displays petty 
selfi^mees under petty trials— ^hoeh never takes 
^^accidentally on porposs'^ the snuggest comer of 
the cabin on a chilly day, or seeks the shadiest nook 
on dec^ if the heat h» oppressive— who is never 
obstinately blind to .the compai«live smallness of 
some epicure's dish, nor obsttnateljdeef to any sug- 
gestions that m%hi infiringe oo hb individua) com- 
fo(rt> and whidi, accerebngly, he dees not choose to 
bear; in short, who neier yields to any of the lhou« 
sand-and-one temptatioaDs- whadi present themselveo 
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for the indulgence of petty selfishnesses to travellers 
either by sea or by land. 

Mrs. Smith was not the only invalid on board ; 
not the only one who, bowed by the scourge of our 
northern home, was lured by Hope's sweet promises 
to seek health in a softer clime : and Trevor Sefton 
had melancholy opportunities of observing the 
disease to which he intended to devote his talents 
and attention. 

His own special patient treated him with almost 
the kindness of an elder sister, mingled with the 
deference due to a superior mind, for she was one of 
those gentle beings in whom the venerative principle 
is strong, and whose fault is that of too often yield- 
lug its homage to false deities. With so much as 
there was deserving respect in Trevor Sefton, no 
wonder she esteemed him highly. For his part he 
felt every day an increasing regard made up of an 
appreciation of her many generous qualities, of pity 
for an evidently unhappy destiny, and of grateful 
emotion for many acts of delicate kindness he had 
received from her. It was a subject of deep distress 
to him to note, that, notwithstanding his skill and 
attention, her health did not improve, but rather 
that she grew gradually worse. 

One day Trevor had been greatly annoyed at 
discovering that the lock of a medicine chest which 
he kept in his own cabin had certainly been tampered 
with; and what was more, he made the discovery 
in the presence of Mrs. Smith; for he happened to 
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have brought out the chest before opening it^ instead 
of, as he had sometimes done^ only bringing the 
drug required from it. She became more excited 
than he had ever seen her, insisted on examining 
the key, and, on trying the lock herself, turned 
deathly pale, and trembled firom head to foot, and 
finally declined taking the proposed medicine until 
he had analysed it, and ascertained that it was 
exactly what he expected. This was done to the 
satisfaction of both ; and, indeed, every bottle and 
every packet was rigidly examined. Trevor, however, 
expressed his most unqualified belief, that though 
some intended pilferer had been at work, whoever 
it might be, had been foiled in his attempt, and that 
the contents were undisturbed. But the circumstance 
was a source of exceeding vexation nevertheless. 

The next day shone forth; a day of sunlight 
and glory, such as the voyager so often finds when 
he reaches ten or fifteen degrees south of the 
British seas. The white sails glistened in the sim- 
shine, as, obedient to a light breeze, they bore for- 
ward the graceful vessel ; and the deep purple 
waves heaved gently, as if with an emotion of 
gladness. Trevor Sefton was pacing the deck, 
thinking a thousand thoughts. Hoping almost 
against hope for the recovery of his patient; 
striving to pierce the misty future of his own career ; 
and then, by a very natural transition, dwelling 
fondly on the beloved two — his dear mother 
and Margaret; and remembering how the night 

a 
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before the northern stars drooping perceptibly 
towards the horizon^ had told him most distinctly 
how far the lengthening chain of distance was 
already strained between them ! 

Suddenly Mrs. Smith appeared beside him ; she 
touched his arm^ for he had not at first observed 
her. It was early ; she had but just risen, and had 
thrown a large shawl round her morning wrapper. 
She had put on a bonnet, it is true, but the strings 
were untied, and Trevor saw that her soft hair, 
which was usually arranged with great neatness, 
lay in loose tangled masses, this evidence of a rest- 
less night still unremoved. But it was her coun- 
tenance that alarmed him. With all his watching, 
he had never seen such a hectic spot as that which 
now burned on each cheek. 

A poet says, ^^ Beware the passion of a quiet 
man!" And with equal truth may it be said, 
beware of rousing the latent indignation of a long« 
suffering and injured woman, be she by nature ever 
so gentle. Her voice was low, but stronger than 
Trevor had ever heard it, though it trembled with 
half-suppressed passion. She held a bunch of keys 
in her hand, and, pointing to one of them, she 
exclaimed, ^^ Here is the evidence of his guilt ^ the 
murderer that would be." 

Appearances were certainly very suspicious. A 
small key, closely resembling that of the medicine 
chest, was slightly bent, and between the wards 
remained a minute particle of some injured lock. 
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which had probably escaped the observation of 
the owner of the keys, — and that was the husband 
of the lady! For no honest purpose could the 
attempt have been made; and the reader may as 
well know at once the extent of injury meditated^ 
by one^ who^ originally deficient in the conscientious 
principle^ had sunk the condition of his mind lower 
and lower, till now, at five-and-thirty, crime had 
lost for him its hideous appearance, and there was 
scarcely an act he would have hesitated to commit un- 
der moderate temptation, provided he were safe froni 
discovery ; or, if discovered, secure from punishment. 
Now, to have substituted a pernicious drug for 
those his wife was in the habit of taking, would 
have been a dangerous experiment ; but there was 
comparatively little risk in exchanging them for a 
preparation of coloured meal and coloured water, 
which, while they assuredly would not kill, would 
be equally powerless to cure. This was what he 
had intended ; and what, from a long and intimate 
knowledge of the chemical attributes of a painter's 
colours, he was well qualified to execute. But the 
suspicions of the injured wife once fairly roused, 
they went much further than the truth. While he 
was lounging over a luxurious breakfast, she ran- 
sacked all his possessions, for the accident of finding 
his kejs gave her access to them; and though 
Trevor had endeavoured to turn her thoughts from 
the suspicions which yet he could not in his own 
heart discard, and had implored her for her health's 

G 2 
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sake to calm the excitement under which she was 
labouring, his words seemed to fall as if she did not 
hear them, or, hearing, did not understand. Her 
wrath, be sure, was not abated by discovering 
among other things the miniature of a beautiAil 
girl. True that the date it bore was anterior to the 
period when she first knew Mr. Smith; but why 
had it been preserved so carefully and so secretly '/ 
Again she rushed to Trevor Sefton, now with what 
she believed to be a new evidence of her husband's 
falsehood; and though he concealed the knowledge 
it imparted, it was with no common emotion that he 
gazed upon the miniature. He might not have 
recognised in that girlish, blooming face the poitrait 
of her whom he had only known as a faded sorrow- 
stricken woman, had not the peculiar dress — the 
fashion of the period — been that in which he had 
grown accustomed to recognise Hester Clifford. 
The fashion first recalled her to his mind, and then 
he saw that it was what she had been. Conjecture 
merged almost into certainty, even before he said — 

" Think you this is Mr. Smith's own painting ? 
Is he at all an artist?" 

" Oh yes?" exclaimed the lady, in a spirit of irony 
and mean recrimination, which were very foreign to 
her character, but which had play for once ; ^^ oh 
yes, he has the aspirations of a Michael Angelo; 
but, as for talent or power, I believe he would have 
starved if I bad not been idiot enough to marry him 
— ^that is, if he had attempted to live honestly." 
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''It is strange," interposed Trevor; "for even 
the love of Art, or the mere aspiring to be an Artist 
surely tends to elevate the character." 

" Not at all. I remember reading the account of 
some ancient painter of great celebrity, who used to 
torture his slaves for the purpose of watching their 
throes of agony, and transferring the expression of 
them to his canvass. I do not see that the love of art 
elevated his character, do you? Irather think ittended 
to prevent the love of things higher even than itself; 
and ever since I read that story I have thought 
what great exceptions there are to the rules which 
the world takes up as matters of course. And as 
for an aspiring man being of necessity a good or a 
happy one, my young friend, you are equally wrong. 
If, with the aspiration, he lack the power of execu- 
tion, he is likely, on the contrary, to be intensely 
selfish and envious, and exceedingly miserable." 

Trevor was silent, for he felt the truth of her 
words : and certain it is that, imder the influence of 
deep and strong passions, even common-place people 
strike out truths, which at another time they would 
not have reached. She quickly, however, reverted to 
the miniature, and would have dashed it under her feet. 

" Nay," said he, attempting to take it from her 
hand, ''do not strive to injure this. But answer 
me one question ; is not Mr. Smith's name George ?" 

" No," returned she, "not George, though every 
one fancies it is, because he always signs himself 
Geo. His name is Geofirey." 
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*^Do not trample on the miniature," pursued 
Trevor, not choosing to show how much he had 
heen interested in her answer : *' do not trample on 
the unoffending ivory. You will not, when I tell 
you that I chance to know the original, and that 
she is good, and gifted, and — ^unhappy." 

" Take it, take it," she murmured ; " hut do not 
let me see it again." And as she put it into his 
hand, the tears came to her relief. 

A curious scene was enacted that afternoon. 
The invalid lady had drawn up a hrief, but per- 
fectly legal, will (women of property are generally 
good lawyers, so far as securing tbeir money or 
transferring it goes), and requested the signatures 
of the Captain, two of the passengers, and of Trevor 
Sefton himself, as witnesses that she ratified the act. 
Except three hundred a year to her husband, and a 
few legacies to public charities, the whole of her 
fortune was bequeathed to a distant relative of her 
father. 

" You see, Mr. Sefton," she said, about an hour 
afterwards, " I have not left you any legacy. I 
wish to make it your interest to keep me alive." 
She looked at him as she spoke with an expression 
of strange meaning. It was a look that sought to 
pierce his very soul, and yet which revealed a degree 
of mental torture that seemed to have reached the 
barrier that separated it from madness. 

" Do not think so meanly of me, as to imagine 
that I am a legacy-hunter," said Trevor, with much 
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emotion ; " and pray believe that your recovery, or 
the alleviation of your sufferings, through so hum- 
ble an instrument in the hands of the Almighty as 
myself, would be a source of the purest happiness 
to me through life." 

" I do not think meanly of you ; I do believe 
you are sincere," she exclaimed ; and added, pres- 
sing her hand to her brow, " but forgive my dis- 
courtesy — I have been, I am so sorely tried: I 
suspect evisry one, and have I not reason ? But I 
will believe two are faithful — ^Victor and you. 
Don't be offended at the association; I mean to 
honour you by it." And she raised the dog which 
had been fawning at her feet, and loaded it with 
passionate caresses. "May you never know the 
desolation of heart," she continued, " which renders 
a faithful animal the best beloved creature on 
earth." 

"I know this," said Trevor, with an emotion 
almost of tenderness, " that there is such an inscru- 
table mystery about the'^ attachment and intelligence 
of the inferior animals, and of dogs beyond all 
others, that I do not envy the heart of the man 
who can make a jest, or think scorn of one of the 
species." 

The weeping lady held out her hand, whicb 
Trevor raised to his lips, as a mute pledge of 
esteem and respect. But when it drooped to her 
side, the ring I once before mentioned slipped from 
her thin iinger, and rolled on the deck. It was a 
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large sapphire, encircled with brilliants, and, of 
course, of great value. 

"How strange!" said Mrs. Smith; "I had 
nearly forgotten the very pui-pose for which I 
sought you. Though I have not named you in 
my will, I do not wish you to be without a 
memorial of me. That ring is associated with many 
sacred memories of my parents and my childhood ; 
and there is no other than yourself whom I should 
wish to own it. My shrunken hand is iio longer 
fit for bright jewels," and she held it up to the 
light with a mournful smile; "therefore wear it 
henceforth in remembrance of me, instead of 
waiting for my death." 

Trevor Sefton hesitated, and long demurred at 
receiving so costly a gift; but it was impossible, 
finally, to decline one tendered under such circum- 
stances. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Oh, this Nature deals 
In rare varieties ; — a worm conyerts, 
Into a beauteous voyager of air ; 
And to fulfil her cycle— as you see, 
Degrades ethereal being to the worm's !'* 

J. Westland Marston. 

The situation of Trevor Sefton was certainly in 
many respects an unenviable one. Without pur- 
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chasing the knowledge by very disagreeable expe- 
rience, it is hard to understand the discomfort of 
being intimately associated with a discordant couple 
— ^that is to say, after the veil of appearances has been 
cast aside, and the truth is thoroughly revealed to 
the looker-on. Not that Mr. and Mrs. Smith had 
ever been in the habit of quarrelling according to the 
vulgar sense of the word, which conveys an idea of 
loud voices and bitter words ; and even to the ebul- 
lition of passion on the lady's part already described 
succeeded a calm, which, to a casual observer, might 
not have seemed very different from that which had 
preceded it. But Trevor knew otherwise ; for he 
alone, of lookers-on, was conscious of the nature of 
the provocation, and in how much it differed from 
ordinary disagreements. Not that he ever learned 
what had passed between themselves, or how the 
lady accounted for having ransacked her husband's 
drawers and writing desk, and possessed herself of 
the miniature. 

Mr. Smith, however, was well aware that she 
had made a new will ; indeed she wished him as 
well as the witnesses to her signature, to understand 
that by that act she cancelled the one executed 
some time ago, and which remained in the hands of 
her solicitor in London. He guessed too, if he did 
not know the nature of this recent testament ; or 
perhaps surmised, that he was more harshly dealt 
with than even was the truth. He had hated his 
imhappy wife at the time when he had only received 
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benefits at faer hands; hated her with a slowly 
g^wing hatred) because life lingered from year to 
year in its fragile tenement^ and stood between him 
and the free enjoyment of the tens of thousands she 
had orignally bequeathed to him ; but hatred is too 
weak a word to express the passion which now raged 
in his heart, and to which a thousand trifling cir- 
cumstances seemed hourly to add fuel. Like all 
those unhappy half gifted beings whose aspirations 
are high, and powers of achieving greatness but 
moderate, he was morbidly sensitive on the point of 
general approbation and general admiration, a vain 
man without the self-sustaining principle of proper 
pride. And to be humbled in the eyes of a boy 
physician and a group of mere acquaintances, was 
it not enough to lash his brain to frenzy ? Even 
the half compassion of one or two of the party who 
were cognizant of his disappointment, but ignorant 
of all else, seemed to him worse to endure than 
would have been expressions of triumph from the 
fortunate legatee. It seemed as if the ship were 
too small to be his dwelling place — ^the deck too 
narrow a space for his impetuous pacing, and yet 
as if the measureless blue arch of heaven pressed 
heavily on his frame, for his eyes were now com- 
monly cast down, and his brows knit into percepti- 
ble furrows. He was nursing his vengeance, as a 
serpent might be supposed to garner his venom for 
one stealthy deadly stroke. 

As may well be imagined, the voyage seemed all 
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too long to more than one of the party ; and though 
hailed with different emotions^ the rugged peaks of 
Madeira were welcomed by all. It may be that Trevor 
felt a satisfaction in knowing that the extreme point 
of distance from those he loved best was gained — 
the chain stretched to its longest. The poor invalid 
looked to that softer clime perhaps with a lingering 
hope more strong than reason would have sanctioned; 
perhaps only as the scene of greater freedom than it 
was possible, to know in the confinement of the 
ship. After all^ it is a great thing for an ill-used 
wife to have the command of a full purse — for gold 
is power in a great many ways ; and never %o much 
as now had Mrs. Smith blessed her father's memory, 
and revered his foresight, for having put it out of her 
power to be generous in the days of a foolish delusion. 
On their landing, she deputed Trevor to make 
all necessary arrangements, begging him to engage 
an excellent house in the best situation; but no 
sooner were they settled therein, than it became 
evident the lady intended to lead a life as independent 
as possible from that of her husband. She had taken 
letters of introduction to one or two families resident 
at Funcbal, and, though so great an invalid, took 
an opportunity of making their acquaintance. I 
think, however, there is not much wonder that she 
was looked on as an '^ odd" person. Whenever she 
and her husband were seen together — which, to be 
sure, was now but seldom — ^his manner towards her 
was that of great kindness and attention, but which 
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she always rebuffed with open contempt and rudeness. 
The glassy brilliance of her eye was a token of the 
disease that^ vampire like^ was preying upon her, 
but it lent a strange effect to the flashes of indig- 
nation which she darted from time to time upon 
him ; and though no one who has once recognised 
the fearful look of insanity could have mistaken 
her expression for it, her acquaintances were of the 
happy many who have no such dreadful knowledge. 
In short, when rumours were heard — though with 
whom originating seemed not distinctly known — 
rumours that the poor invalid was '^ not quite right 
in her mind/' people seemed little surprised, and 
some even observed, in their utter ignorance of that 
fearful calamity which so often heightens, not con- 
tradicts, the just impressions of the mind, that ^^ mad 
persons generally take an aversion to those they 
have loved best, and no doubt this was the reason 
she behaved so strangely to her husband." Adding, of 
course, much commiseration for bis distress of mind. 

Trevor Sefton was not the first to hear these 
reports ; neither was he quite the last ; and they 
had reached him, and been contradicted too, with 
something very like indignation, when Mr. Smith 
took an opportunity one day of drawing him into a 
private conference. 

^^ Much as there has been," he exclaimed in a 
tone that was intended to be half sarcastic, ^^ much 
as there has been in Mr. Sefton's deportment since 
I have bad the honour of his acquaintance, for which 
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I can find neither clue nor precedent^ I must confess 
nothing* has surprised me so much as the intelligence 
which has just reached me.'* 

^* May I ask what that is ?" said Trevor. 

^^ Simply your denying in the most unequivocal 
terms a fact which must have been for a long time 
self-evident to you as well as to all the rest of the 
world." 

" May I beg of you to be a little more precise 
for I am quite in ignorance of what it is you mean." 

" Weil, then, I am at a loss to know your 

motive for peremptorily denying the real state of 
my wife and your patient." And as he spoke he 

looked furtively at Trevor, anxious to watch the 

effect of his own words, and yet not daring boldly 

to meet the glance of the other. 

" I have never denied, even to Mrs. Smith her^ 
self," exclaimed Trevor, who did not even yet com- 
prehend the allusion, '^ I have never denied the ex- 
ceedingly precarious state of her health, although I 
trust there is no immediate danger." 

" But you deny that she is mad — ^perfectly 
insane!" exclaimed the husband, with a forced 
laugh, which was meant to conceal the tremor of 
his mouth; a tremor which the cowardly villain 
could not altogether control. 

Trevor started as if he had been stung ; for the 
villanous scheme, in all its force and intricacy, 
flashed upon him in an instant. 

'^ I denied it. Sir," he replied with as much 
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calmness as be could assume, ^^ because tbere is not 
one atom of truth in the report. Ill in body, your 
lady is ; ill in mind I fear she may be ; but her 
reason has remained unshaken — ^undiinmed — and 
that too through one trial, at least, which might 
have unnerved the bravest and strongest." And 
as he spoke the last words, he looked at his com- 
panion, whose eyes, however^ were bent to the 
ground. 

" Gome, come," said Mr. Smith, appearing not 
to understand him, " I see how the matter stands, 
and after all you are quite justified in driving the 
best bargain you can. I confess it will not be easy 
to prove her insanity without your help ; a help 
that will cost vou but little trouble, and for which 
I am willing to pay liberally. Suppose we say two 
hundred a-year secured for your life, from the day 
I take possession of my poor wife's property under 
the will made ten years ago, when she was perfectly 
in her senses you know ?" 

" Is there to be no measures to the insults to 
which poverty is subjected," exclaimed Trevor with 
indignation, " that you should dare to make so 
infamous a proposal to me ! But I thank you for 
it in one sense, for your villany has overreached 
itself, and the fact of this attempt at bribery would 
be evidence against you, should you unhappily find 
more supple instruments of your wicked will." 

" Sir, you are insolent." 

" A conference of this kind," returned Trevor 
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Sefton, ^' can scarcely be made a question of inso- 
lence or courtesy. It is sufficient Mr. Smith — Mr. 
Geoffrey Smith, that I know you; that I know 
those antecedents of your life which you have sedu- 
lously concealed from your wife, but which, out of 
compassion to her feeble health and wounded affec- 
tions, I have not betrayed to her." 

It would have been a fearful study for a painter 
or an actor to have watched the agonised and 
deepening expression on the counteuance of the 
guilty man, as Trevor spoke. Though indignant 
at the iniquities of which he really knew, it was 
not till afterwards that he suspected there must be 
some yet more terrible secret^ the memory of which 
had so suddenly stricken and subdued a man 
hardened in guilt. It is thus, indeed, that con- 
science is the coward-maker! Had Mr. Smith 
known that his desertion of Hester Clifford was the 
chief antecedent to which Trevor alluded, he would 
have laughed to scorn his threats of denunciation. 
But, instead of this, his cheeks became of a livid 
paleness, his trembling hands seemed to clasp and 
writhe together involuntarily; while, from his 
blanched lips the only words that struggled forth 
were, " Mercy ! Mercy !" 

" As you are just so will I be merciful," replied 
Trevor, perceiving his advantage in an instant. 

" It is to atone — to make amends, that I long 
for wealth," exclaimed the other. 

" Atone ! — make amends ! — how ?" began 
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Trevor, but he wisely paused, too well content 
with the influence he had gained to hazard losing 
it by any indiscretion. Fortunately, too, a 
summons from Mrs. Smith broke off the conference, 
and thus gave him time for reflection and decision 
on the line of conduct be should adopt. Lonely 
and companionless as he had often felt, never had 
he seemed so much to need some faithful friend, 
of whom to seek counsel, or to whom, at least, to 
tell the strange position in which he was placed. 
Oh ! for the advice of the warm-hearted, but shrewd 
and clear-headed Dr. Graham; or the counsel of 
his beloved mother, whose wisdom was always that 
which is nearest to inspiration — ^the wisdom of the 
heart; or, most desired of all, the dear sympathy 
of his gentle yet firm-hearted betrothed, whose 
love, even in absence, was a star of hope, a light 
to cheer and comfort, and whose sympathy was to 
his own thoughts even 



** As a rich goblet to bright wine, 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty earth. 



» 



And thus, for awhile, must I leave him, and ask 
the reader once more in thought, to cross the blue 
ocean, and watch how events were wreathing 
themselves in London. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" I will not throw the sceptre down, now that its power 
I know." A S. 

"My dear Catherine," said Mr. Joyce to his 
daughter one day, *'you would do me a great 
favour, if you would behave to Mr. Sefton this 
evening with a little more cordiality than you 
generally show. Aild, above all, do not choose 
the opportunity of his presence to descant on the 
merits of his younger brother ; who may be all 
you say, but I suspect the theme is very far from 
being agreeable to my friend ; and believe me, the 
reasons which urge me to conciliate Mr. Charles 
Sefton are not trifling ones." 

He sighed as he spoke, and turned his head 
from the windows, although the increasing gloom 
of a January afternoon of itself lent a friendly 
shade to his countenance. By a brighter light, 
however, it might have been seen that he was 
considerably altered during the last few months. 
His clothes hung loosely about him, and showed 
that he was thinner ; his eyes seemed sunken ; and 
anxious thoughts and added cares had impressed 
themselves legibly on his countenance. 

Catherine, on the contrary, looked better than 
ever. The autumn sojourn on the coast had 

H 
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restored the roses of health to her cheeks; and 
there was a calm light in her eye, which antil 
lately had seldom dwelt there — ^the light that is 
kindled by the consciousness of serenity and the 
enjoyment of home affections. For Catherine 
Joyce had at length exorcised the demon of sus- 
picion^ and had permitted her warm heart to cling 
tendiil-wise round her kind step-mother and young 
sisters. 

" Dear Papa, what is it you mean ?" she replied, 
laying her hand on Us arm and looking intently at 
him — for she had been startled by the peculiar 
earnestness of his manner, and now for the first time 
remarked how ill he was looking. So gradual had 
been the change, that there was little wonder those 
about him had failed to observe it. 

" I mean, my love, just what I say." 

" I think you mean more than you say," she 
exclaimed, in return ; ^^ and if you tell me what yow 
reasons are, I shall be able to shape my conduct 
much more cleverly by the light of such knowledge 
than in the darkness of my present ignorance." 

Mr. Joyce sank back in an easy chair, with the 
air of one who was going to repose a confidence ; and 
Catherine drew a low stool to his side, and seated 
herself, partially averting her head for a reason of 
her own. 

'^ You must be aware, Catherine, that Mr. 
Sefton's attentions have been somewhat particular 
— ^in short; that he admires you very much." 
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^* If it be so, Papa, the admiration is all on one 
side, for I do not like him at all." 

^^ I hardly know whether to be glad or sorry of 
this," returned her father. " Mr. Sefton is not 
every thing I most esteem ; at the same time — 
as far as worldly prospects are concerned — it would 
be an excellent match, for he is known to be enor- 
mously rich. It is said that he has almost doubled 
his fortune, by successful speculations, within the 
last year." 

" I have no desire to share it," said Catherine, 
gently but firmly. 

" And be assured I will never urge you to do so." 

" Thank you, thank you," she exclaimed, press- 
ing her father's hand ; and she added, not without 
a blush, '^ this is most kind after the pain I have 
already cost you." 

" Nevertheless," he continued, " I must own to 
you that I am so deeply involved in money trans- 
actions with Mr. Sefton, that I am anxious to 
conciliate him in every way — and not even to 
irritate him by such a seeming trifle as a young 
giii's cold reception of him in her father's house." 

^^ Involved in money transactions ! " 

" Yes, Catherine, it is but too true. The specu- 
lations into which I was persuaded to enter have 
not been so fortunate as his own ^ he has supplied 
me with the means of meeting my liabilities, and 
the consequence is, I am so much in his power that 
all I possess would scarcely meet my obligations 

H 2 
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to him ; and though at the worst I trust to escape 
the disgrace of being insolvent, it is but too pro- 
bable that we must reduce our establishment^ and 
curtail our expenses in every possible manner." 

" But I shall soon be of age — there will be my 
fortune to meet this extremity/' she exclaimed with 
generous enthusiasm. 

'* Heaven bless you for the thought, my child !" 
and the recollection of how nearly he had once been 
asking her to risk her property in the very specula- 
tion which had turned out so unfavourably^ lent a 
tenderness to his tone ; and it may be there flashed 
through his mind a rapid view of the strange evil- 
seeming events out of which so much good had 
come, namely — the prevention ofhis applying to her 
on such a subject— even if his adviser had continued 
to urge it, which he had not — and the restoration 
of her affections to their proper channel, *' Heaven 
bless you for the thought, Catherine ; but I have 
had a bitter lesson, by which you may profit, and 
not a farthing of your principal will I touch." 

" Well, well, we shall see. Meanwhile I pro- 
mise to behave very civilly to Mr. Sefton ; he shall 
take me down to dinner, and I will sit next him. 
And," she added with a sort of levity that people 
sometimes assume to hide deep feeling, ^^ to heighten 
the effect of my civility, I must make myself very 
charming, and so will run away now, and think of 
preparing to dress." 

It was quite true, however, that Catherine Joyce 
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did think a little more than usual about her appear- 
ance on that day^ and took out two or three dresses 
from her wardf^obe before she could decide which 
would be the most becoming. But when at last the 
palm had been awarded to a rich pink watered silk^ 
with which her fine pearls contrasted very admir- 
ably, knowing she had abundance of time for her 
toilet, she sank into a reverie which lasted so long 
that after all she dressed in a hurry. Two or three 
carriages had already deposited the dinner guests, 
and loud knocks were following each other in rapid 
succession, before she entered the drawing-room, 
looking a little flushed from haste and excitement, 
but very radiant and sparkling — the invisible quiver 
quite full of aiTOws for conquest. 

If that reverie, which had been so deep as to 
abridge the time she had reserved for her adornment, 
could have been translated from its unuttered and 
almost unutterable thoughts, into the clearness of a 
soliloquy, it would have run something thus, with 
not a few of the wavering contradictions which 
might almost be established as the only consisten- 
cies of human character : — 

** No harm if I should delude him into proposing 
for me — he is a creature without really a heart to be 
touched. Or, suppose he has feeling, it would only 
be revenging the wrong received from one of the sex 
on another. And yet I could not do this with a 
nobler character. Oh, no, I should sink myself to 
the level of the being I despise, and could not meet 
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the remorse I should feel for having tortured an 
honest heart I It is a dangerous game to play, that 
of the coquette ; and not the nicest in the world. It 
is like using tools that soil one's fingers : hut then 
my father : to give him time and charm the serpent! 
Only till I am of age, though ; and then I can and 
will do as I like. I wonder if I shall feel amused at 
• the writhing of the slave in his chains-^-for in my 
heart I know I can forge them. I wonder if I 
shall ever he in love again! Pshaw! that was not 
love after all. Only a shock — a plunge — rather 
invigorating in its after effects than otherwise ; but 
what an escape that I was not dragged down — 
down, and utterly stifled by it ! Of this I am sure, 
that my heart will now be as much more diificult to 
win, as it will be better worth possessing than it was 
before the wounds, which, perfectly healed as they 
are, raise a prejudice against its value in the eyes of 
very young people, 1 suppose. Dear Margaret — I 
must not take her into my confidence ; no, she is a 
great deal too happy in her love to understand my 
excuses for a flirtation with her brother-in-law that 
is to be — selfish, narrow-minded, ugly, money-grub- 
ber that he is." And so she mused on, as I have 
said before, until she had to dress in a hurry at last. 

Susan Clifford had recovered her health and 
good looks, and something more than her former 
tone of mind. By dint of many persevering efforts, 
she had obtained a temporary engagement in the 
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country, and had left home, accompanied by her 
mother, to fulfil it. Meanwhile, Mrs. Sefton, and 
Margaret, on whom Trevor's mother already looked 
as a dear child — and whose developing character 
had won the sanction of her judgment in addition 
to the love which for her son's sake she had been 
willing to bestow — remained in town, with poor 
Hester still under the same roof ; the trio living, for 
the present at all events, as one family. 

"Letters from Madeira!" was the joyous excla- 
mation of Mrs. Sefton, as she met Margaret almost 
at the door one day on her return from her daily 
duties, and the latter knew by the tone of the 
mother's voice that Trevor was at least well— that 
the news could not be very bad* " But I am a 
little jealous," added Mrs. Sefton, with a smile; 
"yours is much the thicker of the two, quite a 
packet in fact ; and I am all impatience to know if 
it contains any additional intelligence, or is only" — 

"Nonsense!" said Margaret, filling up a mo- 
ment's pause with an interjectional common-place, 
but expressing a world of sympathy and emotion in 
an affectionate kiss. 

It would be an unpardonable breach of the most 
sacred confidence to reveal the contents of the letter 
which Margaret received with a trembling hand, 
and hastened to her own chamber to peruse ; but it 
may just be hinted that its bulk was most certainly 
increased by a minute description of the events 
wliich are recorded in a preceding chapter, not 
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omitting the singular discovery of the identity of 
Mr. Geoffrey Smith with Hester's early lover. To 
Margaret, as to some " other self," he poured out 
those details which made up the sum of his trying 
position; leaving to her discretion to repeat them 
to his beloved mother, according as she should 
judge if the confidence would be to her an additional 
care, or a consolation to Margaret herself. She felt 
that it must prove both, but acted most wisely in 
making a full disclosure to Mrs. Sefton. She had 
had already learned the outline of Hester's story, 
and be sure this strange filling up neither lessened 
her interest in that stricken being, nor indisposed 
her to endure the fitful fancies and harmless eccen- 
tricities of which she was now so often a witness. 

And the talk over Trevor's letter had delayed 
the opening of one which lay on the table for a full 
hour unregarded, though it proved scarcely less im- 
portant than the others ! The post-mark was faint 
andblurred, and nobody had guessed that it came 
Susan, The hand-writing was bolder and larger 
than hers had ever seemed before ; nay, the very 
letters had taken eccentric forms, sprawling this 
way and that, as if in an intoxication of freedom, 
and truly, the hand which formed them had reeled 
with new and unexpected delight. Many persons 
profess to judge a stranger's character, and even 
acquirements, by his hand-writing ; and I will not 
gainsay a power I have seen most strangely ex- 
emplified.. And this I know^ that, by a kindred 
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but commoner instinct — for it is hardly knowledge — 
we may always judge of the mood in which the pen 
has been guided by those with whose writing we 
are intimately acquainted. 

Susan's letter contained but a few sentences ; not 
more than might easily have been compressed within 
the smallest gilt-edged flower-bordered sheet that 
ever winged its way from the warehouse of Dobbs 
or of De la Rue; but she Yi»d chosen one of large 
letter paper, and had covered it with her few, 
but joyously unsteady, hieroglyphics. And the 
glad tidings? They were that a new era had 
opened in her existence — ^that she was no longer 
the toiling automaton — the fourth-rate drudge ; but 
that she had been proclaimed the interpreter of 
passion — the actress of genius ! 

If the letter had been penned with trembling 
fingers, with not less emotion was it perused by 
Margaret. Hers was that quiet wisdom, not elo-» 
quent of words, but deep and true, piercing by 
its intuitive sense to the facts of things; and, while 
her heart overflowed in joyful gi'ateful tears, as she 
leaned her head on Mrs. Sefton's shoulder, and sank 
into her open arms, it was with broken sentences 
that she made her understand how the change must 
have worked. For Margaret knew that it was the 
torch of sufi^ering which had carried light into 
her sister's soul ; which had kindled to genius the 
dormant powers of her mind ! 

The neiLt day brought a calmer letter ; but one 
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which only repeated, with more minuteness, the 
particulars of her success. It told how managers 
of various theatres had journeyed firom far and near 
to witness her performance, and how their munificent 
offers had taught her already to appreciate the 
value of her services. " But," she added, with that 
high-toned feeling which, alas! does not always 
abide with the prosperous, ** here I shall remain for 
a month or six weeks at least. I do not forget 

that dear, good Mr. G (who cancelled the 

agreement by which he might have bound me, and 
trebled my salary the morning after my first ap- 
perance) was the only one of these fine gentlemen 
who had the discrimination — ahem! vanity, you 
will say, but I am getting very vain — ^was the only 
one who had the discrimination to guess at my 
ability, or who was willing to give a poor, obscure, 
and struggling girl a chance. I know not which 
might be the moving influence ; perhaps they both 
combined ; and for either or both I owe him a debt 
of gratitude, which I trust I may never grow so 
heartless as to forget. Meanwhile, his treasury 
must be the first I fill. Gome to me, Margaret," 
she continued, ^' you must come and witness my 
triumph, and Catherine, for she too will rejoice 
in it." 

How sweet it was for Margaret to have, at such 
a time, so dear a counsellor as Mrs. Sefton ! One 
who united with the years and experience of a 
mother, the wai*m right sympathies which are too 
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often corroded or chilled by the harsh contact of the 
world, or the cold hand of time. She^ like Margaret, 
could see, though, perhaps, but dimly at £rst, the 
vista which was opening for them } and could divine 
how much of the cloud of their destiny would be 
raised, and how much of light would stream in, at 
the touch of the magician Gold. 

''Let us go, by all means," said Mrs. Seflon ; ''let 
us all go. It is the opportunity for which we have 
so often longed of trying what change of scene might 
effect for poor Hester. And what could be more 
likely to rouse her mind from its apathy than 
participating in this success of her sister?" 

" We can afford it too !" exclaimed Margaret, 
and the phrase from her lips was full of meaning ; for 
she knew that the fable of the Dead Sea apples is 
seldom more fully realised than when the poor and 
sti-uggling snatch at a pleasure, a recreation, an 
appearance beyond their means. " We can afford 
it," she said, " for not only does this banker's draft 
from Susan relieve us of all present cares, but her 
engagements for the next few weeks will bring in 
enough for a year's requirements." And, literally op* 
pressed with the prospect of ease before them, again 
she burst into tears. That Catherine Joyce, how- 
ever, should also be of the party was hoped for by 
both, and the next day it was proposed. She had 
already rejoiced in the rejoicings of her friends, and 
now she pronounced herself " stupid" for not having 
been the one to originate the excursion to M « 
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" Go with you !" she exclaimed, and, clapping her 
hands with almost childish glee^ ^^J^s^ and be 
delighted. And do you know/' she added, " a week's 
absence from home just now will be the most 
charming thing in the world. Nay, my dear 
Margaret, don't look so grave or frightened; I 
have not quarrelled with mamma, or become wearied 
of my little sisters, or, I believe, done any of the 
naughty things for which you used to scold me, — 
but — ^but I have got another love affair on my 
hands, and sadly want something to ruffle the course 
of it." As she spoke she sank into her chair with a 
mock gravity that quickly melted into a smile, and 
convinced Margaret that whatever the confidence 
which was coming might be, it was of a very 
different nature from the not-to-be-forgotten scene 
of the preceding year. There was something, how- 
ever, which jarred upon her feelings when she grew 
to understand the real state of the case, and that 
her friend was receiving, if not encouraging, very 
devoted attentions from the brother of Trevor 
Sefton, and this without entertaining the remotest 
idea of rewarding them with her hand— should he 
ask it. It is true that Catherine's conduct appeared 
more mysterious than it really was; since she 
respected her father's secret too much to betray 
that his entreaty had been the original spring of 
her actions. 

It is not worth while to dwell on the journey to 
M ; undertaken so hurriedly, that the enjoy- 
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ments of many sorts which it involved seemed, when 
thej were passed, like a dream. Two incidents, 
however, must be mentioned. The first was that 
from one of those long corridors so often found in 
hotels, Catherine and Margaret beheld — ^themselves 
being in deep shadow — Mr. Frederick Drayton, as 
he descended the wide well-lighted staircase of the 
hotel, at which they halted for an hour or two, 
while waiting to be conveyed the last stage of 
their journey. He was attired, as usual, in an ultra 
style of fashion, and wore the brightest of polished 
leather boots, and the most delicate of lemon-colour 
gloves. That, from behind the curtains of their 
private box, they looked round at night to discover 
if he were in the theatre to witness Susan's triumph, 
displayed, I think, only a pardonable curiosity. 

The second incident, however, and one which 
interested them infinitely more, was the effect that 
Susan's powerful acting produced upon her sister. 
Hester's eye kindled with a light which had not 
been seen there for many years; and, though 
she trembled with emotion, and even shed tears, 
her expressions were full of appreciation and 
of delight ; and when she spoke of Susan's altered 
prospects, her words displayed a degree of good 
sense, which her friends had looked upon as departed 
fur ever ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Oh Death! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 

Thine image stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, bat that alone! " 

Longfellow. 

Trevor Sefton stood in the chamber of death ! 
Far away in that southern isle, whither, on the 
wings of hope, so many fading forms have been 
borne, to find, alas ! — a grave. But, as the care- 
less visitor to Madeira, startled for awhile to 
thoughtfulness, pauses beside the simple inscription 
which records the fate of youth and beauty, or the 
costlier tomb which tells of fortune's gifts, it is but 
a natural fancy to dream that the disembodied 
spirits have floated back with earnest love and 
longing affections to the northern homes they so 
vainly fled, and that even the insensible clay rests 
not quite peacefully in that soft, but stranger 
land! 

Trevor clasped the hand of the dying woman, 
and, despite many efforts to control his emotions, 
tears of heartfelt gratitude and regret fell upon it ! 
The face of Clara Smith, as she gazed upon him at 
that moment, would have formed a beautiful study 
for a painter depicting a dying mother, so full of 
deep and tender affection was its expression. . At 
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the close of her weary life she had found one true 
and devoted friend^ who had been tried; and not 
found wanting; and all the pure and grateful 
affections of a warm and loving nature — long gar- 
nered, it would seem, rather than repressed — flowed 
forth with a sweet and consoling power. It seemed 
as if something in her destiny was completed—^ 
some want, at last supplied, for which her spirit 
had long piDcd. If Providence had willed her 
recovery, it would have been the sweetest task to 
have smoothed with her fortune his rugged path ; 
to have loved for his sake the wife he had chosen, 
and the children he might have. But she knew 
that the vital powers of her mortal frame were 
failing, and that her days of life were narrowing to 
a close. Her soul was at peace with her Creator ; 
and now must her satisfied spirit concentrate its 
human yearnings into one comprehensive revela- 
tion ! A revelation ; for not until so late a day 
had she left the actual fulfilment of an intention 
conceived without Trevor Seffcon entertaining a 
suspicion of tbe fact. 

The chamber of death was rife with the evidences 
of wealth — seeming like vain and fluttering banners 
swiftly to be overthrown and bowed earthwards by 
the King of Terrors ! The couch on which rested 
that sinking frame was of the richest damask ; the 
pillows were covered with the flnest lawn; and 
delicate but costly lace shaded the hollow cheeks, 
and fell in ruffles half over the emaciated hands. 
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For many days articulation had been difficult and 
dangerouS; and a tablet of ivory remained by her 
side, on which to inscribe her wishes. Her faith- 
ful dog^ with glistening eyes and patient face, 
nestled watcbftilly at her feet — not loved less 
warmly than of old, though a human friend was 
now prized yet more dearly. 

The inscription which the changing face of tbe 
tablet at this moment bore, told Trevor Sefton that, 
with the exception of a few legacies, and three 
hundred a year to her worthless husband, he was, 
by a recent will, the sole heir of her fortune I 

It was quite evident from her words that, if she 
did not know in detail how truly and firmly he had 
been faithful to her, she felt the truth by a spirit- 
knowledge, and she blessed him, as a mother might 
bless her son, for opening her heart to its holiest 
emotions. He had restored to her that which had 
wandered from her breast, like a lost dove from its 
home — her Faith in Humanity. Now, without 
doubt or trembling, she could indulge in fond hopes 
of the good on earth which her earthly possessions 
would efifect in the friture ; — the high purposes to 
which she had long willed them, though chained to 
inaction herself by sickness and circumstance. 

It would be in vain to attempt a description of 
the thronging emotions which swelled at the heart 
of Trevor Sefton. A heart and imagination alike 
warm can alone picture them, understanding also, 
that the intelligence he had just received had come 
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upon him as a most startling surprise. He had 
heen cognisant of the will made on hoard a ship, 
and had never suspected that a more recent one had 
heen executed. Even had he guessed such a 
thing, as — ^from certain mysterious interviews with 
some of her Madeira acquaintances which he now 
recollected — a more inquisitive person might perhaps 
have done, he would never have thought of himself as 
h^r legatee, after her memorahle words that it should 
he " his interest to keep her alive." It was un- 
kindness that had taught her tongue its bitterness ; 
and ingratitude had planted suspicion in a nature the 
most trusting and generous. 

Mrs. Smith still lingered for a few days ; during 
which time she not only communicated to her 
husband the disposition she had made of her 
property, but caused several precautionary measures 
to be taken which might facilitate the means to be 
adopted by Trevor in taking possession of it. 
Calmly as a wearied child falls asleep, she sank at 
last. She had seemed better in the morning, though 
well did Trevor know such appearance was really but 
an expiring flicker. She had spoken a little ; she had 
renewed her forgiveness to her husband kindly 
and earnestly; had given a trinket which she 
constantly wore, as the last of many gifts to her 
weeping maid, and — feat most easily accomplished 
— had led the conversation to Margaret Clifford, if 
that could be called conversation which was rather 
a narration her written questions had drawn forth. 

I 
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A sweet smile rested on her wan features ; for her 
parting spirit was refreshed by the knowledge that 
she had conferred happiness. Such were her last 
earthly thoughts. 

The last sorrowful rites were over; and the 
house, made sacred by the presence of Death, was 
once more so much of common space, in which men 
could talk of common things, and in a voice no 
longer hushed. 

The husband and the heir were together ! The 
eyes of the former were cast down, and it would 
have been hard to judge from features well disciplined 
to mask the soul's emotions, what passions were at 
play within. Remorse or hatred, penitence or 
revenge ? Trevor Sefton did not pause to consider 
which of them swayed the hour ; he could not have 
done it, for his own heart had been so melted and 
moulded within the last few days, that reason 
seemed to be in a state of chaos — ^but a chaos out 
of which were to evolve new and beautiful combina- 
dons — a chaos over which floated the Spirits of pity, 
and hope, and pardon. 

He rested his hand kindly on the shoulder of 
the other, as brother might lean upon brother. 
" Why will you not let me be your friend ? " he said ; 
and the voice was — ^the voice of those Spirits. 

"My friend!" exclaimed Geoffrey Smith, in a 
tone of bitterness. Yet his lip quivered. 

"Yes, friend! unless you can think of a better 
term and adopt it." 
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The dark eyes were raised ; eyes in which a 
lurking sarcasm seemed driving back the evidences 
of some healthful emotion. It conquered, too, for 
the moment, for he said, bitterly, "What think 
you of judge?" 

" I am no judge," returned Trevor, mournfully ; 
" there is One on High — One who will weigh Cir- 
cumstance and Temptation in a balance more even 
than our frail fellow-mortals can hold." 

The evil-doer for years, hardened in guilt, burst 
into tears ! 

That was a long and memorable interview, in 
which the wretched man poured out the Confession 
of his Life. It will be enough to take up the thread 
of the discourse towards its close. Hope spoke 
more loudly than her sister Spirits now, in the voice 
of Trevor Sefton. 

" The first thing, then, to restore your peace of 
mind is to refund the thousand pounds, and recal 
that unhappy draft " — 

"Which I FORGED," interrupted the other. 
" Oh ! to be able to breathe that word of fire, that 
has burnt and branded itself into my heart for a 
dozen years !" 

" This shall be done as quickly as my instructions 
— or myself — can reach London. Secondly, before 
entering some foreign service, you wish one parting 
interview with Hester Clifford. Is this wise ?" 

" It is selfish, perhaps," murmured the other, 
" but if you knew — ^if you could comprehend — ^how 

I 3 
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that one memory has dwelt in my soul, like a jewel 
amid corruption. Efen now^ imbecile^ faded as she 
is, if she would wed me — ^if I might, in part, atone"— 

" Think not of it," said Trevor hastily ; " I have 
told you Death is at her heart. And every letter I 
receive from England confirms my words. Believe 
me, she is fading like an autumn leaf." 

But few preparations were necessary for leaving 
the island. Trevor had secured a berth in a vessel 
which was to sail for England almost immediately, 
but not the same in which Mr. Smith was to 
return. 

It seemed to be tacitly understood that it would 
be pleasanter for them to part company, and be 
perfectly independent of each other, than to adopt 
the opposite plan. Trevor, anxious for all reasons, 
to return home, was to have been the firet to quit 
Madeira. 

It was the evening before the vessel was to sail 
— ^the evening of a warm spring day. All his effects 
were on board, except a valise, which contained 
some valuables and papers of importance. He had 
one last and tearful visit to pay — it was to the grave 
of his benefactress. He lingered and lingered, as if 
loth to quit the spot, till the sinking sun warned 
him that the sudden night of the South would be 
quickly upon him. What crowding memories of 
past trials, what tender recollections of the dead, 
what high resolves, what radiant hopes, swelled in 
his heart, words cannot tell. At last, aa with a 
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quick detenninatioii; he moved away^ yet paused 
awhile to gather a few wild flowers which grew 
near the spot : these, as he perceived an acquaintance 
approaching, he thrust into his bosom. 

This acquaintance was an Englishman, a white- 
haired man, but bowed with sorrow more than years. 
Ten years before, an adored wife had faded and 
faded before his eyes, till Death snatched her from 
his loving hold; a daughter, taken by the same 
vampire-like disease, lay in a grave near that of 
Clara Smith; and now was he watching, with almost 
frantic love, his only remaining child, a youth of 
seventeen, whom he had brought hither, with the 
lost sister, for the winter, but was now about taking 
back to England. 

'^ I suspected I should find you here, Mr. 
Sefton," he exclaimed, removing his hat, perhaps 
out of deference to the sacred spot, ^' when they 
told me you were from home. I come to ask a boon 
of you; a boon which aged ignorance asks of 
youthful knowledge ; a boon which a month ago I 
would have bargained for with the yellow gold^ 
that which can purchase so much, and yet so 
Httle! But the world says you are richer Uian 
I now — and so — and so — I beg your charity ! " 

Trevor Sefton was not of a nature to remain 
unmoved at such an address; and yet a terrible 
guess close upon the truth rushed to his mind. He 
had prescribed for the youth in question on more 
than one occasion ; and ^e dread consumption, less 
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deeply rooted than it had been in the sister's case, 
had yielded perceptibly to his remedies. 

"What is it I can do," he replied, "for the 
few hours I remain on the island? The vessel 
in which I have engaged my passage sails to- 
morrow." 

" No, no ; it must not be," exclaimed the 
other. "One little fortnight — only two weeks 
— only fourteen nights and days — and then we 
all return together. 1 have striven for berths in 
the ship in which you say you are to go; but 
not one, not one is to be found. Oh stay, and 
save my child. It is useless to bribe you with 
Gold : what, what can I say ? " And then the old 
man clasped his hands, and burst forth in a torrent 
of passionate entreaties. 

Trevor Sefton was grieved — grieved beyond 
expression, with a heart-sick disappointment. In 
his present mood, the delay of a fortnight seemed 
the delay of half a life ; and yet, putting aside the 
exaggerated expressions and belief of the father, 
he could not conceal from himself the fact that 
the son was in precisely the condition when a 
single error in the treatment of his disease might 
prove fatal. One month ago ! Yes : were he as 
poor in fortunes as then he was, full well he knew 
that, for some comparatively trifling money pay- 
ment, he would have bartered his freedom, deferred 
his hopes, and bent every endeavour towards the 
fulfilment of new duties. And was he to with- 
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hold that for charity which he would have yielded 
for gold ? 

Was Trevor Sefton to fall before the rich man's 
first temptation ? 

No. " I will stay ! " he exclaimed ; and the 
grateful Father did not note the sigh which followed. 

It was more fruitful in consequences than strange 
in itself, that Geoffrey Smith — almost equally eager 
to leave Madeira — should occupy the berth engaged 
for Trevor Sefton, and sail on the morrow ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Sure she saw that I did love her, 
Sooth 'twas plain as plain could be." 

C. H. Hitching s. 

Catherine Joyce and Mr. Charles Sefton were 
tete-d-tete. An event had just occurred which is 
either the momentous one of a life, or a very awk- 
ward affair — the gentleman had proposed. To own 
the truth, Catherine did not appear to advantage ; 
)hough, so far as mere person was concerned, she 
had never looked better, for the rich beauty of 
health bloomed in her cheek, and she was attired in 
the most becoming costume in the world — an elegant 
morning one. Nevertheless, she seemed involun- 
tarily to shrink into the shadow of the window 
curtains, and so far from evincing one particle of 
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feminine triumph, appeared thoroughly mortified, 
and ashamed of herself. 

" You have used me ill, Miss Joyce," he said, in 
a tone in which real feeling was leavened by no 
small degree of bitterness ; " you have used me in a 
manner — I was going to say — ^unworthy of yourself. 
But I was wrong to think there was one woman in 
the world superior to the perfidy and meanness of 
her sex." 

Catherine was silent ; she did not even raise her 
eyes, but continued her employment of the last five 
minutes, namely, playing with the links of her watch- 
chain. Mr. Sefton proceeded rather in the form of 
an angry reprimand, than as if he expected an 
answer. 

" You have received, with something more than 
complacence, attentions too marked for them to have 
been mistaken by you. Aware of the influence you 
have for months possessed over me, you have allowed 
it to ripen to a deep and ardent attachment, for the 
sake of enjoying the petty trium" 

" Oh, no — no — ^no ! " interrupted Catherine. 

" How otherwise can I read the riddle of your 
conduct?" he exclaimed. 

" I did not know — ^that is — ^I did not think you 
were really attached to me," stammered the poor 
girl ; " I fancied — I thought it was my fortune, such 
as it is, which had " 

" Well, it was your reputed wealth which first 
drew me to your side; but, like many a man so 
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attraotcd, I have learned to love the woman better 
than her gold. And you, Catherine Joyce, you are 
too completely a woman not to have known this; 
raise your eyes, look at me, and deny it if you dare." 

Involuntarily she obeyed ; she was not weeping, 
but her eyes glistened with restrained tears. 

*' To prove to you," he continued, in a somewhat 
gentler tone, " to prove to you how little money has 
entered into my consideration of you, within these 
few days I have transacted business with* your father, 
in which, for your sake, I have accommodated him 
with many thousands. And this, too, at a time, 
when, from unforeseen losses, money bears with me 
almost a cent, per cent, value." 

"You have done this?" exclaimed Catherine, 
seriously and collectedly. 

" I have." 

Catherine raised her hand to her brow, and swept 
back the braid of hair which seemed to oppress her 
with its weight. " This must be repaired," she said 
after a moment's pause ; " I can do it ; I can refund 
the money." 

"There is no need — it is not worth while. I 
asked your hand, and do not wish a compromise 
between it and your fortune." 

That had been no "fire of straw," no boyish 
flame, which had taught Charles Sefton's tongue — 
and from his heart — to speak thus ! 

" It must be," said Catherine, firmly, " indeed it 
must;" and she rose from her seat as she spoke. 
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" Oh, sir ! oh, Mr. Sefton ! you would not judge me 

so harshly if" She paused, coloured, and grew 

confused. She felt that she could have died rather 
than descend to the poor subterfuge her feelings had 
drawn her so near. She could not accuse her father. 

" If what, madam ? You have encouraged my 
devoted attentions for months, yet now you posi- 
tively and definitively reject my suit. What more 
is to be sai4?" 

" Let us be friends," she murmured, and held 
out a trembling hand. He took it — pressed it 
warmly — ^raised it half way to his lips — then flung it 
almost roughly from him, exclaiming, "No — no — 
we can't be friends ! " 

He rushed from the drawing-room, leaped down 
the stairs, and was in the street in a few seconds. 

And Catherine ! she sank upon the floor, crushed 
and crouched, as it were, into a shapeless heap, from 
the overpowering sensations of shame, bitter remorse, 
and compassion for the anguish she knew she had 
inflicted. Truly had the wrong she had suffered 
from one been revenged on another. Truly had 
Charles Sefton received a wound from the hand 
which should have been the last to inflict it ! 

Catherine, however, soon roused herself from the 
indulgence of unavailing regrets ; roused herself to 
action; her first step being to seek an interview 
with her father. It was a very painful one. Both 
parties felt that they had been to blame; yet, for 
this very reason, they tacitly avoided censuring one 
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another ; though each took up the defensive to a certain 
extent. 

"Really, Catherine," said Mr. Joyce, "I have 
latterly thought it possible you might accept 
Mr. Sefton. At times I have fancied you not 
indifferent to him; and, had such been the case, 
I shou]fl have felt it my duty not a second time 
to thwart your inclinations. Besides, he has behaved 
very kindly to me ; and, whatever suspicions might 
once have been started, / have every reason to 
consider him a very honourable man. As for family 
quarrels, they are nothing to us; and, for that 
matter, strangers never get to the rights of them." 

" Simple facts, papa, even in family disagreements, 
speak for themselves. No, no ; I cannot delude and 
excuse myself with the idea that I ever thought of 
accepting him. It has taught me a bitter lesson — 
a lesson I ought to have known before — that there 
is no middle course; that a girl, to act honestly, 
must either discourage or encourage the evident 
suitor. And I to have done this — ^I who have 
always so hated and despised a coquette !" 

" I know that," said her father, adding, though 
perhaps scarcely aware of the great truth of his 
remark, "you are by far too earnest a person to 
be one." 

"And yet I have behaved like a coquette of the 
worst sort. Papa, you must promise me one thing; 
never again to reproach me with my former folly; 
ail that, believe me, looks fair and innocent compared 
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with this despicable deception. At worst, it arose 
from the warm affections and trustfubiess of youth." 

"Have I reproached you, Catherine?" 

** No ; you have not. But I feel if you were so 
to do, I could not bear it now. With regard to my 
fortune releasing you from all your engagements to 
Mr. Sefton, it is a thing which I insist on, and 
which can alone restore to me my self-respect. 
Two-thirds of my property will still be mine; 
enough for independence — enough to assist, with 
my income, the family means, until you can work 
yourself free from the consequences of these foolish 
speculations." 

Mr. Joyce was far from remaining unmoved 
at his daughter's right resolves, or the generous 
devotion of a third of her fortune to the fulfilment 
of them ; but he was quite incapable of understanding 
her feelings, as he had always been of comprehending 
her character. Poor Catherine! Surely it is not 
the least evil of the many shapes of domestic 
uncomfort — not to say unhappiness — to be among 
those who never judge of anything but one's actions, 
who never penetrate to the inner world of the heart, 
which is, in many oases, the more real of the two. 
But Mr. Joyce was an every-day sort of person, 
neither any better nor much worse than his neigh- 
bours, and the pen has played falsely if he be not 
depicted as such. 

"If Margaret Clifford had been in London," 
thought Catherine to herself-^ she did not say it — 
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" I wonder would her counsel have prevented things 
going so far! But I will write and give her the 
unvarnished tale ; and well I know I shall have the 
consolation of her approval of to-day's proceedings." 
Such a letter was written the following morning. 
But the post crossed which brought one from Mar- 
garet to her friend, making extracts from a brief 
and hurried letter from Trevor Sefton, which he had 
penned immediately after the death of his benefac- 
tress; relating, of course, the consequences of that 
death to himself, and telling of his proposed speedy 
return to England ! 



CHAPTER Xm. 

" My thought alone a change has known, 
I love no more 1 I love no more ! " 

W. C. Bennett. 

It is no longer in a home where poverty was strug- 
gling with appearance, and where taste and refine- 
ment were harshly jostled by the stem necessities 
and realities of existence, that the reader must pic- 
ture the Clifibrds. No ; the unequivocal success of 
the young actress had surrounded her family with 
every substantial comfort. She had fulfilled a short 
engagement in Dublin, another in the north of Eng- 
land, and was again acting with the greatest applause 
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at M , where her genius had first been acknow- 
ledged. A pleasant and commodious house had been 
engaged for a couple of months ; and Mrs. Sefton, 
as well as Susan's mother and sisters, were residing 
with her. A great change had taken place in Hester. 
In due proportion, as her mind had seemed to regain 
something of its long-lost power and clearness, the 
frail body had shrunk and faded. A stranger would 
have thought her on the brink of the grave. Never- 
theless, the intelligence that once again beamed in 
her face so changed its expression, that she looked 
seven years younger than before ; and now it was 
easy to understand that she had been beautiful. 
Still the pencil was her chief recreation when she 
had strength to use it ; but her inclination for hor- 
rible subjects seemed at last to have departed ; and 
when she did indulge in drawing or painting, it was 
generally to embody some feminine ideal of hope or 
happiness. She bad witnessed Susan's performance 
in some of her best characters, and had sketched 
her in them with wonderful power and fidelity. 
Precious were these productions at the time, but to 
become yet more so as .dear memorials of the dead ! 

One morning a card was delivered to Susan, with 
an intimation that the bearer of it requested an inter- 
view with "Miss Susan Clifford" — ^for now she was 
known by her real name. As she received the card 
she grew so pale that Margaret, who was with her, 
thought she was fainting. But she recovered herself 
sufficiently to bid the servant "show the gentleman 
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into the drawing-room, and say she would see him 
in a few minutes." Margaret had flown to her side, 
and saw in an instant that the card bore the name 
of "Mr. Frederick Drayton!'' The paleness of 
Susan's cheek gave place to a deep flush, and Mar- 
garet could not help exclaiming — 

" Dear Susan, are you right to see him ?" 

" Quite right," replied her sister. " What is it 
that you fear?" and her words were accompanied by 
so arch a look that it removed all sorts of fear. 
"And do help me," she added, "to fasten up the 
plait of my hair — (I must get a stronger comb ; the 

weight of my hair is always pulling it down) the 

rest is not much out of curl, is it? Don't laugh, 
Margaret: I have no wish to look a fright in his 
eyes, I assure you." 

She left her sister very bravely; but, if the truth 
must be owned, she paused a few moments at the 
drawing-room door before she gaiued courage to turn 
the lock. 

Meanwhile that drawing-room must be briefly 
described. It was a small but elegant apartment. 
Musical instruments were there, open, as in daily 
use; new books and new music were lying near; 
choice flowers made a pleasant atmosphere in the 
place, and these were in addition to six or eight 
bouquets which seemed to have been hastily thrust 
into a large plateau of damp sand, and looked exceed- 
ingly like some of last evening's floral offerings to 
the " Juliet." On the table, too^ there chanced to 
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be a cosily bracelet, a present just arrived from the 

D maDager, reposing in its half-open morocco 

case, and looking almost as well as it would do on 
the white arm of its mistress. In the card-dish lay 
the cards of some of the first of the ^* county people " 
who had paid the graceful homage of rank and wealth 
to genius ; and had he stooped — ^no one knows if he 
did — to the reading them, there were three or four 
notes of congratulation and heartfelt appreciation 
from admirers of both sexes on the table^ left there 
in neglect, very much as if they were every-day 
affairs. 

Mr. Frederick Drayton's comprehensive mind 
took in these details almost at a glance; and he 

thought ^to be the husband of a popular actress 

would be the most delightful thing in the world! 
especially as he really had liked her before she was 
famous. Visions of private boxes for bachelor friends, 
champagne suppers, and Ascot races floated through 
his mind in charming variety ; these broad outlines 
being filled up with dim shadowings of an cui libitum 
supply of bank notes. Who has not heard of the 
girl and her basket of eggs ? Now< the kick to the 
basket was just paralleled by Susan turning the 
handle of the door. 

The perfect self-possession of Susan Clifford, and 
the frigid dignity of manner she assumed, perplexed 
and embarrassed her visitor to a degree he would 
hardly have thought possible. Blushes, visible emo- 
tion, perhaps tears, he had been quite prepared for ; 
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but this — this calm, collected deportment, it was like 
a totally unexpected move to a chess-player, and put 
him out altogether. He stammered forth a few of 
the expressions he had prepared^ but they fell on his 
own ear with an air of burlesque ; while Susan^s man- 
ner was so cleverly assumed, and carried out with 
such delicate touches, that it would have defied the 
most keen-witted looker-on to tell if it were natural 
or affected. In short, it was the perfect cutting of the 
accomplished Actress. 

When he tried to explain away his treachery, and 
renew his protestations of admiration and attach- 
ment, she appeared almost to forget that he had ever 
offered such homage before. 

" Ah, yes ! I remember now ! " she exclaimed, 
applying a scent-bottle to her nose, and leaning 
back in her chair with an air of ultra-fine ladyism. 
** I remember ! it was when I was in London ; but I 
never keep letters of that sort ; I always put them 
in my waste-paper basket." 

" For the edification of your servants, I pre- 
sume ? " said Mr. Drayton. He was angry if he had 
dared to show his wrath. 

"If they like," drawled Susan, -still busy with 
the stopper of the scent-bottle. " But, really," she 
continued, " this is great nonsense. You must know 
there are only two conditions under which I could 
marry. For rank and wealth, perhaps, I would give 
up my freedom. To be presented at Court — to have 
an Opera-box on the grand tier — it would be charm- 
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ing ! And/' she added, in the same languid tone, 
** to drive four divine gi'eys, like the Duchess of V. 
—really the temptation might be strong enough." 

**And the other condition under which matri- 
viony would be tolerable — may I inquire, madam, 
what that is?" 

** Of course, marrying for love. Ah ! that would 
be more charming still. But it is not likely to 
happen; all the great men I know are married 
already ; and I am sure I could only fall in love 
with a hei*o, or a statesman, or a poet, or a painter, 
XMT an orator, or -" 

" Or a gentleman," interrupted Mr. Drayton. 

" Why, you have named the rarest creature of 
all ! How many have you seen in your life V* 

What reply Mr. Frederick Drayton made to this 
question of arithmetic is not recorded. He soon 
fcrought the interview to a close ; but not until he 
had fervently wished there were some way of vanish- 
ing through the floor or walls without the prepara- 
tory step of leave-taking. He had never felt so 
insignificant in his life, and for a moment he .abso- 
lutely staggered under a doubt of his own general 
powers of fascination. To borrow a term from 
art, let us make this period of his extraordinary 
littleness the vanishing point of his existence from 
the canvass of this history ! 

" To think that I ever fancied myself in love with 
that creature," exclaimed Susan, throwing herself into 
her sister's arms, and hastening to answer MargaretTs 
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eager interrogations. ** If I had any doubt upon 
the subject, I know now that I am perfectly heart- 
whole. Ah ! I did not tell him one truth, though-^ 
that for the present I am in love only with — my Art!'* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'' There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howe'er defended. 
But has one vacant chair! " 

Longfellow. 

**Do not ask me, dearest Margaret — as you love me 
do not question what has agitated and distressed me," 
exclaimed Susan Clifford to her sister, a few days 
after the event related in the last chapter : " I cannot^ 
I will not, tell you." 

" But, Susan " 

^' Do as I ask you," continued Susan ; ^' these 

entreaties only torture me. Send for Mr. C 

this instant ; or, if you do not, I will go to him." 

" Dear Susan I have sent. But whatever your 
vexation may be, at least I can give you i^mpathy. 
Something in that newspaper which you will not let 
me see — I know it is. Surely a harsh criticism could 
not vex you in this way ? " 

'^ I am not vexed," aiud Susan ; *' do not use the 
word again. I am anxious, dreadfully anxious ; but 
what about, again I say I will not tell you. Be satis^ 

j2 



• 
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fied it is nothing connected with my profession.** 
And apparently to make sure of secrecy for the 
present, at any rate, she tore a corner from a London 
newspaper which she held in her hand, and, lighting 
a taper, consumed the fragment. 

Her good friend, Mr. C— - — , the manager, arrived 
in a few minutes, and the reader may be admitted to 
the mystery of the interview which ensued. 

" Dear Mr. C— -," cried Susan, " you have 
sometimes expressed yourself as obliged by my hum- 
ble services ; there is an opportunity now for your 
conferring the deepest obligation on me." 

The really grateful manager was eloquent in his 
expressions of devotion, and the actress continued — 

" Fortunately there is no play to-night. I want 
you to go to London by the very next train. I cannot 
rest till I have some information which otherwise 
might not reach me for days. A newspaper, which 
came by this morning's post, contains intelligence of 
a dreadful shipwreck. The vessel is the very one in 
which I know Mr. Trevor Sefton had engaged a pas- 
sage ; and though the names of the passengers are 
given, and his is not included, you may believe the 
torturing anxiety I am enduring, for there has been 
considerable loss of life.'* And now that poor Susan 
had shared her sad knowledge with another, she 
found relief in a burst of tears. The kind-hearted 
manager, too, gave her his sorrowing sjrmpathy. 

'^ A train will start in half an hour," he exclaimed, 
" and be assured, my dear young lady, that I will 
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neither sleep nor rest till I have gained you positive 
information. It is noble of you to keep this intelli- 
gence from your sister; but only what might have 
been expected from Susan Clifford." 

" Do not give me more credit than I deserve," 
she replied. " I have told you my fears, and now I 
must tell you my hopes. I am quite certain that the 
vessel is the one in which Mr. Sefton engaged his 
passage, but I am also sure that among the names of 
the passengers who are unhappily lost is that of a 
gentleman who was to have returned in another ship, 
and with whom, for certain private reasons, I think 
it very unlikely Trevor would have sailed. I think 
I should be positively cruel to fill Margaret's mind 
with the harrowing fears, which my fortunate first 
peep at the newspaper has enabled me to keep from 
her. Better a thousand times that she thinks me 
selfish, unkind, ill-tempered, what she will, for the 
next four-and-twenty hours." 

The reader is already aware of the circumstance 
which detained Trevor at Madeira,' and how, had he 
yielded to the "rich man's first temptation," he 
would have been in the ill-fated ship. Strange was 
the destiny that for once spared the young and the 
good and the gifted and the happy ; and engulphed, 
instead, let us hope, a repentant sinner, but one for 
whom the world had no bright promises, and life 
apparently no future sunshine. After a tedious 
passage, partly owing to the incapacity of the 
captain^. the vessel struck one stormy night on a 
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hidden reef of rocks, when absolutely in sight of 
the English coast. Geoffrey Smith was one of those 
whom a heavy sea had swept from the wreck, and 
the next morning the murderous waves laid his 
lifeless body on the beach. 

Meanwhile, Trevor Sefton had really embarked 
in a fine fast-sailing packet, which arrived off Graves- 
end the very day that Susan's friend was busy at 
"Lloyd's," inquiring the particulars of the lost 
merchantman; and learning from some of the 
officials that the packet was coming up the river, 
his own sagacity prompted him to go on board, 
hoping, what proved the truth, that Trevor might 
be there ; or, at the worst, that some sure intelligence 
might be gained. 

It would be in vain to attempt a description 
of Trevor Sefton's feelings on learning the fate of 
Geoffirey Smith ; and, while deeply grateful for his 
own preservation, his heart yearned and softened 
towards the dead even more than it had done at 
their parting. His first impulse was to accompany 

the manager to M , without the delay of an 

hour; but wealth has its penalties as well as its 
privileges^ and there were some urgent reasons to 
induce a few hours* stay in London. Finally, he 
wrote a few lines to Margaret, and also a short note 

to his mother, and entrusting them to Mr. » 

— Chappy messenger! — shook him warmly by the 
hand more as if he were parting from an old friend 
than the acquaintance of a couple of hours. 
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"This is Saturday," he exclaimed; "tell them 
to look for me on Monday/' 

It must surely be one of the penalties of wealth 
to have a "man of business" to help take care of it, 
or, rather, to be obliged not unfrequently to listen 
to the (except to the initiated) unintelligible jargon 
of a lawyer's discourse! Trevor was already in 
correspondence with the solicitor of his late friend 
and benefactress, who, though a shrewd lawyer, 
was, to do him justice, a strictly honourable man. 
A novice, like his new client, to whom the absolute 
possession of tens of thousands of pounds seemed 
still to ring in his ears like the voice of a dream, 
could scarcely have been in better hands. 

Trevor reached Lincoln's-inn about five o'clock, 
and the result of his self- introduction and ten 
minutes' discourse was, that he accepted his lawyer's 
impromptu invitation to share a family dinner in 
Guildford-street, whither, in company of a certain 
portentous-looking tin box, the pair were conveyed 
as quickly as a jaded cab horse was disposed to take 
them. The wife and daughter had a hint from 
"Papa" not to sit very long after dinner; coffee, 
sent into the dining-room, followed quickly on 
dessert, and yet the tete-cirtete of the gentlemen oon* 
tinned tiU midnight. 

It was as Trevor Sefton suspected. He had 
become the holder of certain securities to which his 
brother's name was attached, to the amount of ten 
thousand pounds, which, if not redeemed in three 
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days, would become forfeit. Moreover, he learned — 
from those reports which circulate in a given circle 
long before they reach the ear of the general public — 
much as in the physical world there are signs which 
precede the great convulsions of nature — ^that Charles 
Sefton was on the brink of ruin — that his engage- 
ments trebled the means he could possibly have at 
his disposal. 

It was the following day — Sunday morning ; and 
in choosing for the time of his visit the hours of 
morning service, Trevor Sefton knew the habits of 
his brother too well to have any doubt about finding 
him at home. 

The house was strange to him; he had never 
crossed its threshold ; but, if one might aver such a 
contradiction, he had grown used to strange things 
lately. He was unknown to the servant ; but, an- 
nouncing himself, "Mr. Trevor Sefton — your master's 
brother," he followed on the heels of that functionary 
without hindrance or denial* Consequently, the 
brothers stood face to face, without there having 
been a moment's preparation for the interview on 
the part of the elder. And they had never met 
since that summer-day on which the one had been 
turned penniless adrift! Both looked older; but 
Time, which had somewhat bronzed the cheek of 
Trevor, had ennobled his expression, and matured 
his form. With his brother it was very different. 
Not only common cares but anguish of mind had 
furrowed his face, and set its impress there ; and his 
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thick dark hair was assuming an iron-grey tinge. 
He was attired in a loose dressing-gown; and though 
writing materials were before him, and papers strewed 
the table, at the moment Trevor entered he was 
intently studying an anatomical figure. As the door 
opened he threw a silk handkerchief across a chair 
which was near him; but the very action pointed 
that he did it to conceal a brace of pistols. 

Charles Sefton had sunk to the last refuge of the 
infidel coward — ^he contemplated suicide ! 

A half-defined suspicion of the truth crossed 
Trevor's mind, and it might be rendered his voice 
a little tremulous. The host had risen, and had 
received his visitor with a slight inclination of the 
head. His face had changed to a deathlike paleness, 
and he seemed literally unable to speak. 

"Brother," said Trevor, holding out his hand, 
"it was GOLD that parted us, let it make atonement, 
and bring us together again." 

"What do you mean?" gasped the wretched 
man; but he had given his hand^ and Trevor had 
not relinquished the grasp. 

" I mean," returned he, ** that I am the holder 
of these securities ; but that I give them up to your 
possession, trusting to your honour to discharge 
the debt should a day of brighter fortunes arrive. 
I add this clause because I look upon the property 
I have inherited as a solemn trust, by no means 
to be devoted to selfish gratifications, and it would 
be one were I to ask you to accept as a gift what 
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I now offer as a conditional loan." As he spoke 
Trevor laid the papers on the table. Charles Sefton 
had recognised them in a moment; and while ho 
staggered back to his chair, he clutched them up as 
if they wer^ a prize which might yet escape from his 
hands. 

" What is it all about ?'' he exclaimed. " The 
fortune you have inherited? What do you mean?'* 

And Trevor briefly told the story; at least as 
much of it as the world had a right to know. It 
seemed the strangest tale the usurer had ever heard. 
"Well, people can't take their money out of the 
world" was a truism he repeated more than once, 
though whether he thought the fact a subject for 
rejoicing or regret he did not specify. 

Though his heart was cold and selfish to a degree 
beyond the imagining of the generous, it had some 
leaven of humanity, and having such, was not insen- 
sible to a nobility of conduct he could never havQ 
imitated. It is not too much to say either that his un« 
returned but deep and sincere attachment to Catherine 
Joyce had humanised him in a manner no other sort 
of affliction would have been likely to do. Perhaps 
he best showed his gratitude to Trevor by explaining 
to him truthfully the stkte of his affairs^ by which it 
appeared that this generous aid would give him the 
time he wanted to meet the losses of a gambling 
speculation. Trevor did not extract promises from 
him for his future safety, but be hoped strongly that 
so worldly a man would profit by so worldly a lesson, 
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It Is not to be supposed that the brothers o»n ever 
be friends m the dear and rioh aooeptance of 
the wordy bttt they are no longer foes or 
strangers! 

Most kind aiyi gentle reader— for such you are^ 
if you have really lent your patient fancy to all the 
shifting scenes of this history-^will you pause with 
me for a little while in the happy home of Trevor 
imd Margaret ! 

I wiU not weary you with a dull account of the 
wedding, or of the dresses of the bride and her 
firiends. Susan Clifford and Catherine Joyecy so sin* 
gularly connected by past events, were Margaret's 
bridesmaids on the occasion ; and if it be any satis- 
faction to be assured of the truth, I can positively 
affirm that no past memories exist which could at all 
interfere with the bestowal of their own fair hands, 
should the fit persons appear as suitors ; though it 
must be confessed that they are oonsiderably more 
&stidious and difficult to please than they were a few 
years aga Trevor and Maigaret have been married 
some time ; and though, as a general rule, it is a very 
bad plan for parents to reside with their married 
ohildrmi, they have never for a moment regretted 
that Trevor's mother is their dear and honoured 
guest. To be sure, a large house with its many 
rooms aflTords opportunities for privacy that the poor 
gentleman's << genteel residence " seldom commands ; 
but were they reduced to poverty to-morrow, its cold 
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touch would only draw those three hearts — if possi- 
ble — more closely together. 

Hester Clifford died a few months after her 
sister*s marriage, but not until she had heard every 
particular of the career of Geoffrey Smith ; she had 
the satisfaction of knowing that, by the most skilful 
management the wrong he had done to a mercantile 
firm which had trusted him had been repaired, the 
forged draft recovered, and his name rescued from the 
chances of public posthumous disgrace. Who shall 
fathom the heart? By her own desire, all that 
remained of Hester Clifford was interred in the 
obscure churchyard of a Hampshire village, beside 
the corpse which the " waves had given up." But 
let the dead rest free from reproach, as from the 
world's sin and soitow, and turn we once again to 
the liviug. 

The position of Trevor Sefton is peculiarly 
fortunate. Would, indeed, for the interests of 
humanity, that- such a position were less peculiar, 
less an exception than it is. The man of wealth — 
and of the influence that wealth gives — who has 
known the struggles of poverty; the medical pro- 
fessor who is independent of all patronage, and 
therefore can look Truth in the face, and listen to 
her teaching, no matter how strange the garb she 
wear ; who, though startled sometimes at her appear- 
ance, is not repelled from his search, even though 
charlatans have mimicked her guise, till Truth 
herself is hooted at and abused, and compelled to 
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veil her loveliness. But she is indestructible. Ages 
pass over in wrath or in silence, while she slumbers 
on ; Time alone can remove her veilis. 

No matter what a man be called — ^poet, or philo- 
sopher, astronomer, or anatomist, the searcher mid 
the petals of a flower, or the analyser of a drop of 
water — ^let him work at unshrouding Truth, and 
the meanest labourer in such a cause is greater than 
the world's mightiest conquerors ! 

It is good for all such to have some share of 
GOLD, for IT gives to them ease and leisure. And 
oh ! may the People feel that they cannot buy ease 
and leisure for such workers too dearly ! " 

Trevor Sefton has a helpmeet who has been tried 
like himself, and is worthy of him. Commonplace 
acquaintances — ^but they mix very little with such — 
think them both remarkably clever people ; are 
somewhat afraid of them, perhaps ; and would quite 
wonder at the little weaknesses which belong to 
warm hearts, and which they do not* even struggle 
against indulging. 

In Margaret's dressing-room stands an old- 
fashioned jewel-case of goodly dimensions, which 
contains diamonds and other gems of great value; 
but the setting of these ornaments is so out of 
date that she never wears them. TreVor talks 
sometimes of having them reset. But speaking of 
the jewels always makes them think of their bene- 
factress^ and they say they have not the heart to 
change anything she has worn — ^yet. At the bottom 
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of the jewel-case, held more sacred than all the resst 
of its contents, are a few withered flowers — ^the 
reader knows whence they were gathered. 

Margaret keeps all the precious things! And, 
by the way, the guard to her wedding circlet, and 
one constantly worn, is a certain sapphire ring, also 
it is hoped held in remembrance* 

There is one of tiieir household, too, who must 
not be forgotten — a spaniel that answers to the 
name of Victor ; that is, when Trevor Sefton calls, 
for no one else does he think worthy to be followed 
or obeyed. Even his gentle mistress he endures 
rather than esteems. I love nearly all dumb crea« 
tures, and dogs especially; can watch with almost 
painful interest their struggling intelligence, but 
I must own Victor is an unamiable dog. Very 
much to be respected for his faithful attachment 
to his departed mistress, no doubt ; but not in the 
least a loveable animaL He snaps and snarls very 
frequently, and even bites as much as a mumbling 
old dog with half a set of teeth can bite. And yet 
Margaret will not reprove him, nor forbid his 
jumping on the ottomans and sofas, to the great 
indignation of Mrs. Clifford, who, however, can 
really find no other fault in the arrangements of 
hst daughter's household ! 
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GEEALDINE. 



A LIFE. 



CHAPTEK I. 

" While youth's keen light is in thine eye, 
While each new hour goes dancing by, 
While girlish visions are not gone, 
And sorrow is almost unknown — " S. B. 

Geraldinb Harmeb was an only child, and had 
been petted, caressed, beloved — indulged, if you 
win — and what the world calls " spoiled," from 
infancy. But there is a wis6r and better creed than 
that of the world in general ; and it is, that no 
human being can be spoiled by the government of 
kindness and affection, be they ever so lavish and 
warm. One thing, however, it does; just as sun- 
shine develops the colom* of flowers and leaves which 
would have been pale and sickly in the shade, it 
draws out the deep hues and lines of character; 
and it may be that the sefishness of the selfish 
becomes more apparent when such a nature is the 
recipient of life's choicest blessings. But who can 
think of the myriad hearts Ln which the noblest 
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qualities the purest aspsndtms, anderen tlie most 
world-ennddng talents lie buried like seeds in an 
Egyptian tomb, for want of the ligbt and heat the 
afiectioos alone can bestow, and vet grieve for thdr 
rajs shining — even though they cfaanoe to hJl some- 
times on unworthy objects ! 

Beautifbl as was Geraldine*s developed character, 
I believe her to have been only an average type of 
her sex, if its early inflaences were more commonly 
as favourable. With all the sofhiess and tenderness 
which belong of right to a woman, she possessed that 
moral bravery which is sure to be extinguished by a 
discipline of fear, and which for this reason is one 
of the rarest attributes of character. For my own 
part, I never hear a harsh word spoken to a child 
without trembling for the consequences — without 
dreading that the bloom of perfect and proud in- 
tegrity may at that moment be brushed away, and 
the first thoughts of deceit be fanned into being. ' 

Geraldine was about seventeen when she lost her 
mother, and henceforth home-love seemed centred in 
her remaining parent. Friends may be very dear, 
acquaintances pleasant and instructive companions; 
but it is round our very hearth, under the roof 
where we rest, and in the daily, hourly intercourse 
of life that the heart must either be satisfied or not ; 
and human happiness, or a blank where it should be, 
exist. Blessed Geraldine! still, still for her was 
home affection. Even grief for the dead, deep, 
iDtenso as it was, had a gleam of light about it that 
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was not borrowed from sorrow — ^like the dark clouds 
that we often see tinged with a golden sunshine. 
Every memory of her mother was sweet and sacred 
— of peace and of gladness. It was at this period 
that Mr. Harmer changed his residence from an 
inland town to the coast of Devon. Perhaps local 
associations have more influence upon us than we 
are always ready to admit. Geraldine's childhood 
had been passed amid the soft, rich scenery of the 
heart of England, where meadows show their 
brightest, deepest green, and the affluent earth is 
most lavish of its treasures; where blooming or- 
chards look like the flower-gardens of some gigantic 
world, and the ripening corn sways heavily in the 
breeze, drooping beneath the weight of its growing 
wealth ; where the sunny hills, and the fertile valleys, 
and the gentle streams look up to a changeful sky — 
to them most benignant — ^with a fond and grateful 
smile ! The scene had surely been in unison with 
her own happy, joyous, careless childhood. 

Life is broken up into the epochs that emotions 
make, far more vividly than by the lines of outward 
actions or events, though often enough they mould 
or melt into one another. The death of her mother 
was Geraldine's first sorrow, speedily followed by 
the change to a sea-side residence; and this — ^the 
perpetual presence of the wide horizon — the change- 
ful, restless, slumbering, treacherous ocean — was 
beautifully appropriate to the new life which was 
dawning upon her. That one sorrow had opened the 

K 
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dark door through which so much knowledge steals 
into the heart — that knowledge taught by suffering, 
which is the balance in the scale, and forbids even 
hope to soar too high. Yet she was at the age when, 
despite all the world can do, life will ever wear a 
new and bright aspect, if not the brightest Fate 
has in store. And, as Genddine sat on the sea-shore, 
watching the glancing waves that broke at her feet, 
her musings took that tinge of poetry of which few 
natures are quite incapable. Sometimes it seemed as 
if each wave had a story it refused to tell — a tale 
from the distant climes, whence it had toiled on some 
strange mysterious mission; or, as she marked the 
gently-rising tide, obedient to the mistress of the 
waters, who beckoned from her starry court, her soul 
seemed lifted by that worship of nature, most reve* 
rent as it was, till she saw or created a thousand 
vague yet beautiful types. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Geraldine 
Harmer's life was that of a recluse, or that she grew 
to be a mere visionary ; far otherwise : for the next 
six or seven years she mixed a good deal in society, 
and paid at least one visit in the year to the metro- 
polis. Observation confirmed or contradicted the 
theories of her young mind; and in her father's 
constant society and confiding affection she had that 
support, the absence of which is, I believe, the most 
fatal deprivation a young woman can know — ^the 
support of a stronger mind and more enlarged intel- 
lect than her own ; that something which she recog- 
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nises most speedily, and bows to most implicitly, in 
fiither, brother, or husband. The metaphor of the 
oak and the ivy, as applied to the two natures, is 
beautiful, because it contains so much truth; and 
woman's fine qualities are only half developed while 
tottering, as it were, by herself. There is but one 
condition more pitiable, and that is when she twines 
herself round some rotten reed, corrupts her own 
soul by the contact, and sinks into the very mire at 
last. But the girl who nestles by the side of a wise 
yet gentle father, or who has the proud privilege of 
a noble brother's t^ider friendship, is sheltered from 
a thousand dangers and temptations. She will be 
the last to ^Mose" her heart unworthily, though she 
may bestow it entirely and wisely. 

Not driven, therefore, to any fatal choice by the 
want of an object to venerate and rely on — so large 
an element in the besom cFaimer — ^there is not much 
wonder that at three-and-twenty G-eraldine's heart 
was still free. It might have been open to those 
passing thoughts and inclinations which are but as 
the summer lightning that indicates the pathway of 
the storm ; for youth will have its dreams, and the 
heart its own promptings. But her peace had never 
been broken ; her soul was yet ignorant of its deepest 
mysteries. 

It was at this time that the accidents of society 
threw her a good deal with Lionel Weymouth; 
acquaintance ripened into intimacy both with father 
and daughter, and intimacy into a friendship founded 

K 2 
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on mutual appreciation and esteem. Weymouth wias 
two or three years older than Geraldine, and until 
a recent period had expected to inherit a fine landed 
property in the north of England. Without exactly 
pledging himself to celibacy, Sir George Weymouth 
had educated the orphan children of his younger 
brother under his own roof; and, to say the least, 
had permitted the world to look upon Lionel as his 
acknowledged heir. He, however, was not insensible 
to the precarious tenure of his fortunes, and from 
boyhood had desired to establish himself in a profes- 
sion. Sir George proposed a military career, one 
which almost always presents some points of fascina- 
tion to a youth of nineteen ; and Lionel, whose mind 
had no very early development, was more than con- 
tent with the choice. A commission was purchased 
in one of those regiments whose officers are chiefly 
supplied from the ranks of the aristocracy; and 
family pride, together with a true regard for his 
nephew, induced Sir George to make him a yearly 
allowance fully suitable to the maintenance of the 
position in which he had placed him. Meanwhile 
the two sisters remained under his almost parental 
protection ; and Laura, at eighteen, took the head of 
her uncle's table. 

The doctrine of "Destiny" is charmingly satis- 
factory when some perfectly unexpected disaster, of 
which we have been the blind instruments, takes 
place. The feelings of Laura and Marian Weymouth 
were entirely a case in point, when, suddenly. 
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without more preparation than a day or two's 
vague suspicion, they discovered that their sedate, 
grey-headed uncle, of fifty-five, was actually in love 
with, and had proposed to many, their school 
companion, their beautiful friend, Emily Dalton! 
For this result had she been their guest for weeks 
at a time. Emily belonged to what is called 
"a good family;" but she was one of the many 
children of a " younger son." Half-a-dozen sisters 
and three brothers must ultimately divide with her 
his slender fortune : but she had been educated in 
a worldly school, and had always looked on marriage 
as the stepping-stone to fortune. It had become 
a by-word in her home, though always uttered 
sotto voce, that, love was a luxury reserved for the 
rich, and romantic reveries an indulgence for the 
well-endowed. Surely this was precisely the girl 
to accept with self-gratulation the hand of an 
elderly baronet of large fortune! Whether by 
skilful flatteries and evident partiality she had 
sought it is another question. 

The marriage was a hasty one ; for there was no 
reason for delay. Laura and Marian were brides- 
maids ; but, though not above a hundred miles 
distant at the time, Lionel was not invited to the 
wedding. The omission did not arise from any ill 
or unkind feeling on the bridegroom's part — ^very 
far from it. The truth was, the most unpleasant 
task he had ever imposed on himself was writing to 
his nephew the. intelligence of his intentions ; and 
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Lionel's, presence at the wedding-breakfast would 
have been like that of the skeleton at a feast. Yet 
after all there was no wrong in his purpose; he 
had acted for years a father's part to his brother's 
children; nor did he now intend to desert them: 
he was only taking upon himself those duties which 
the "world" had expected from him thirty years 
before. 

Lionel saw the event in its true light; but he 
had none the less a just perception of the change 
it effected in his own prospects. In the depths of 
his heart he had for some time felt that his vocation 
should not have been a military one, though, out of 
deference to his uncle's feelings, he had been silent 
on the subject of his discontent. As his character 
matured, there sprang up restless energies which 
revolted at the effeminate existence of a carpet 
soldier; while at the same time his mind sickened 
at the associations of active service, and disputed 
the " honour'' of being a legalised slaughterer. But 
now he determined to sell his commission, and woo 
fortune in some more congenial path. Soon after 
the marriage he communicated his wishes to his 
uncle, who, though a little surprised, raised no 
opposition; and when Lionel, acknowledging his 
obligations, yet gave expression to his ardent desire 
for independence. Sir George easily yielded to his 
proposal for curtailing to the most necessary trifle 
his hitherto handsome allowance. In truth, wealthy 
as the baronet was, he had already discovered many 
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new channels which were delving themselves for his 
money, and as ordinary characters ever do, gave 
up a thousand generous resolves under the pressure 
of altered circumstances. 

It was after Lionel Weymouth had left the army, 
and during the months which preceded his embark- 
ation for India — that land of golden promise, where 
he had formed a connection with a mercantile 
establishment — that he met Geraldine Harmer. The 
regard which sprung up between them was not of 
that r^pid growth and demonstrative nature which 
speedily brings about a climax, and not unfrequently 
dies out as quickly. But silently and gradually it 
pervaded the heart of each ; implanting fresh hopes 
therein, and giving its own hue to life. And yet 
^ot a word of this love had been spoken between 
them; nay, Lionel considered that his attempt to 
conceal his affection had been in a great measure 
successful* He had marked out for himself a career 
a goal to be reached. Not until his sisters were 
either married or endowed by him with independence, 
and not until he had won a fortune to lay at her 
feet, would he seek Geraldine's love or sue for her 
hand. During the long years of his absence she 
should be free : without blame if she forgot him — 
without remorse if she wedded another. Perhaps 
in the long run this code of honour works well; 
for a promise is but a chain that may gall more than 
it binds ; and the strongest of all ties is the unac- 
knowledged one that the heart forges for itself. But, 
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unfortunately, they whose constancy would shine- 
out most brightly, unimpaired by time or absence, 
are the very ones who suflfer most severely from the 
alternating hopes and fears which must accompany 
an unacknowledged love, and which perplex the 
reason, and make the word ''free" but a term of 
mockery. 

Lionel Weymouth left England with a noble 
appreciation of Geraldine Harmer's worth, and 
a heart truly and deeply devoted to her. Every 
purpose and aspiration of his nature led up to one 
hope — ^the hope of her affection, and perpetual 
companionship through the meridian and decline of 
life — ^for youth, he foresaw, must be passed in the 
struggle to win her: but he left with his love 
unspoken ! Perhaps his feelings might have betrayed 
him from his resolution had not their last interview 
been broken by one of those commonplace acci- 
dents which so often jar on the soul's world of 
thought and emotion. The gushing words flew 
back to the heart unuttered; and they parted in the 
presence of others much as ordinary acquaintances 
might have done. 

There is, generally speaking, so much in a man's 
nature that is incomprehensible to a woman, that it 
is always a daring task for her to weigh his actions, 
or to attempt the divination of his feelings* His 
love is seldom her Ipve ; his faith is not her faith ; 
his life is not her life : only in moments of existence 
which shine out briefly and brightly in the dark 
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expanse of memory, like stars on the purple firmament, 
does it seem that love and sympathy can raise the 
curtain and let one soul perceive the other. For if 
woman knows not man, neither can he, except in 
rarest instances, regulate the spring of her faults, or 
discover the fountain of her virtues. 

Thus, it is not for me to tell how passed the 
years with Lionel Weymouth. Active was his life, 
and pirosperous in no ordinary degree, if the esteem 
and respect of his fellow-men could make it so, and 
the gold which seemed by some strange alchemy 
to multiply itself at his bidding. He corresponded 
with Geraldine Harmer on terms of affectionate 
friendship ; but he spoke not of love and marriage. 
At first, because to the integrity of his purpose it 
still belonged to hold her " free." But time passed 
on, and a few strokes of his pen secured ease and 
independence to his grateful and affectionate sisters. 
They married too, soon afterwards, in the sphere 
which was theirs by birth and education. And still 
he corresponded with Geraldine Harmer, though 
without any change in the tone of his letters ; only 
that the presents which often accompanied them 
grew more and more costly. Instead of graceful 
trinkets— precious more as souvenirs of his regard 
than for their intrinsic value — came shawls of 
Cashmere, meet for- royalty itself — ^the costliest 
tissues from the looms of Decca, and jewels of great 
value ; a monument they were, but we ask, as the poet 
did at the tomb of a wife, was it of " love or pride ?** 
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The tenderness of deep regard shone forth in every 
page he wrote ; yet still he did not ask her to be his. 
Why ? Ah ! that is precisely the question a woman 
cannot answer. 

Time passed very differently with Gkraldine 
Harmer. Hers was a life of great retirement ; her 
father^s age and increasing infirmity inducing with 
each year greater seclusion, while her own inclinations 
henceforth eschewed not less decidedly the vanities 
and frivolities of the gay world. With the awakening 
of the heart comes also the awakening to the hoUow- 
ness of what the world calls pleasure ; and she, like 
a thousand others, content with the secret worship 
of a beautiful idea, relinquished every likely oppor- 
tunity of substituting for it some absolute reality. 
She was almost happy — cheerful certainly ; and four 
years passed away with the seeming swiftness for 
ever attendant on a calm and uniform course. It is 
time in which action, and change, and suffering 
crowd, that in the retrospect appears so long. 
Geraldine was seven-and-twenty when her father 
died. It was a great grief to her ; but one of those 
sorrows which a merciful Providence heals by the 
touch of time. 

A portion of Mr. Harmefs income died with 
him, but Geraldine found herself mistress of about 
four hundred-a-year. This was an income quite 
sufficient to supply her moderate wants, and gratify 
her simple tastes. She remained in the same pretty 
cottage they had so long inhabited, and by dint of 
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frequently, almost constantly, having a female friend 
for a visitor, contrived the nearest approach to an 
independent style of living which it is possible for 
a young single woman to accomplish; at least, 
without touching the confines of those conventional 
proprieties which sometimes bristle very vexatiously 
in the way of the most pure-intentioned. And still 
came the letters from India : but less through them 
than by more indirect channels did she learn that 
Lionel Weymouth was acquiring a princely fortune, 
to which her moderate independence would be an 
tmfelt addition. 

And stUl time passed, and Geraldine was thirty 
— ^that age at which the fatherless, brotherless, single 
woman need pause and ask her own nature if it have 
enough of the oak in itself still, still to stand alone. 
Probably the woman so placed looks back with 
rejoicing at having escaped some particular union, or 
more than one ; and certainly, if she have mind and 
heart, her ideal of happiness will be far higher and 
nobler than it was ten years before. If — but it is with 
Geraldine we have to do ; and she, like so many 
others, bore the taBsman in her heart which, shaped 
out her life as if by the iron hand of Destiny. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" It hurts not him 
That he is loved of me." 

AWs Well that Ends WeU, 

"I FEAR, Watson, we shall have stormy weather," 
said Qeraldine, addressing an old fisherman whom 
she had known ever since her first residence on the 
coast. Watson was an excellent specimen of the 
British tar — one of the fortunate class who, having 
escaped the most fearful vicissitudes of active ser- 
vice, disdain the refuge of Greenwich, and rejoicing 
in the proper complement of limbs and features, ekes 
out an honest and peaceful and at the same time 
semi-marine existence, as waterman and fisherman. 

" Aye, aye, miss," said Watson, throwing down 
the cordage he was joining, and touching his hat to 
the lady ; and the next minute he had sprung from 
his boat which lay idle on the beach, and was saun- 
tering with a sailor's swagger beside her. This was 
no unusual occurrence, for Watson, as I have said, 
was an old acquaintance. If he advised a sail, and 
said the weather was settled, Geraldine and her 
friends were always willing to trust themselves to his 
skill and care — these pleasure-trips being usually 
enlivened by a story from the old " man-of-war's- 
man." It is true that some of these became thrice- 
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told tales ; but the exactness with which the " yarns" 
were repeated, only impressed his hearers with a 
conviction of Watson's veracity. He was an honest 
fellow in the main — a little addicted, it might be, to 
driving hard bargains in ^e fishing season, when he 
had got a successful " haul " of fish, and was able to 
fix the market price ; on which occasions, however, 
his full heart must vent itself, and he usually made 
some excuse to call at the cottage and relate his good 
fortune. Sometimes he met with a rebuke instead of 
a congratulation, which he listened to with the 
greatest respect, satisfying his conscience with the 
reflection that his avocations bordered on a sort of 
political economy quite beyond a young lady's rea- 
soning. Yet he did not think the world contained 
so perfect a creature as his patroness ; and imbued 
as he was with the deepest reverence for her, an 
absolute affection, almost unconsciously to himself, 
had taken still deeper root in his heart. All these 
feelings had expressed themselves in the only com- 
pliment he knew how to pay. On the recent repair- 
ing and fresh painting of his darling boat, he had 
called it the " Geraldine," its former laurels having 
been won under the repellant title of " The Gorgon." 
Sailors must be exceedingly fond of the hideously 
picturesque ; and it was a sacrifice to carve away the 
unsightly figure-head into a shapeless mass, which 
probably more resembled a cornucopia than anything 
else. As for attempting to substitute a likeness of 
Geraldine herself, he would have thought it presump* 
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tion had a ghost from the old carvers arisen to 
attempt it. 

"Are there many boats out ? " continued Geral- 
dine, drawing her shawl tightly round her ; for the 
freshening breeze had almost plucked it from her 
shoulders. 

"All our craft will be in before sun-down," 
replied Watson, " if I know the men. I told them 
this morning a squall was coming on, and you see 
there's half-a-dozen owners who took my advice, and 
their craft are side by side my * Geraldine.' But I 
tell you what, miss, there's a brig in the offing that 
had better hold out to sea. This is nasty weather to 
come in without a pilot ; and they haven't one on 
board I know by the road she is in now." 

Alas ! the seaman's fears were but too well 
founded. As night drew on so increased the hur- 
ricane, and by midnight the tempest was raging. 
The unfortunate brig fired guns of distress ; but no 
boat could have lived through the surf that broke 
round the coast^ like some guard of the furies to 
forbid a rescue. Geraldine Harmer slept not; but 
though often and often sympathy with ^e mariners' 
perils had kept her wakeful, never before had she 
paced her own sheltered chamber with so anxious a 
heart. The brig which had been shown her in the 
offing, and whose guns of distress she had heard, 
haunted her with its presence ; and the dangers of 
its crew pressed on her imagination with a force and 
a mystery alike new to her. It seemed as if her soul 
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maintained some vague yet spiritual union with them, 
and she ahready felt that she knew the disasters which 
others could only fear* 

When the first leaden grey of morning dawned, 
Geraldine imbarred her window and looked out on 
the ocean in the distance. The rage of the tempest 
had abated, but dark driving clouds still obscured 
the sky, and the sea with a harsh roar still heaved in 
monstrous billows, and lashed the shore with its 
yellow foam. She could not distinguish what was 
doing on the beach ; but crowds of people here and 
there attested some purpose of humanity or object of 
curiosity. Geraldine roused a servant, and in a few 
minutes she and her attendant hurried forth ; but as 
they approached the beach some of the sailors inter- 
cepted them, anxious to save women from the moum« 
ful scene to which they had gathered. In few words 
the tale was told : the brig had gone to pieces on 
the rocks, and the tide had already washed several 
dead bodies on shore. Shocked as Geraldine was, 
and her nerves shaken till she found relief in a flood 
of tears, the scene even to its minute details appeared 
but the realisation of a dream, and it did not seem 
within the power of her will to leave the spot. She 
did not seek the sad spectacles which presented 
themselves, but she could not shun them. *^ Where 
is Watson?" she asked, not seeing him among 
the many familiar faces that crowded round 
her. 

^ He has gone off, ma*am," replied a bystander. 
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" with half-a-dozen other boats, in the hopes of still 
saving some lives from the wreck." 

And another, who had been watching through a 
glass the spot where a bare mast, sustaining a signal 
flag, but rocking at the will of the winds, proclaimed 
the scene of the disaster, exclaimed joyfully — " They 
are turning back ! they are coming in !" 

And so it was. Now riding on the crest of a 
wave, now lost to sight in a watery ravine, the boats 
sped homeward, battling with dangers and difficulties, 
but surmounting them all. Presently they could be 
plainly seen by every anxious watcher, and very soon 
each separate craft could be distinguished. How 
the spring of kindly thought and generous deed 
seemed touched in every heart, as all showed them- 
selves eager to proffer assistance ! The first boat that 
touched the beach contained six or eight sailors, not all 
Englishmen, who had been rescued from impending 
death, and from whom it was ascertained that the 
lost brig was a merchant ship from Mexico and the 
Havannah; that the captain was among the lost, and 
that the few passengers who were on board had met 
the same fate, even in the desperate attempt whidi 
had been made to rescue them together in the long- 
boat — with one exception, however, a child, a girl 
of ten or eleven years old, who was reported to be 
saved. 

It was the " Geraldine " which brought off this 
child ; Watson had found her in a nearly insensible 
state, lashed to a piece .of the wreck beside the dead 
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body of a negro woman, said to have been her nurse 
and only protector during the voyage. The woman 
had died from some injury on the head — some blow 
received, no doubt, from the falling spars of the ill- 
fated vessel ; but faithful to the death, her swarthy 
arm still encircled the scarcely animate form of her 
charge. 

Geraldine Harmer felt drawn irresistibly to the 
spot where Watson was approaching the shingle. 
Every one made way for her, and, saving the men who 
waded through the surf to assist the landing, she was 
the first to greet the brave old man. At the bottom 
of the boat, ^.nd decently covered with a piece of 
canvass, which imperfectly revealed the rigid outlines 
of death, lay the body of the negress ; while in the 
prow, on a couch made of the same rough fabric, the 
child was extended. Exhausted as she was by suffer- 
ing, her loveliness was too remarkable to escape 
notice even at a moment like tliis. Features that 
seemed chiselled to the outline of perfect beauty 
were hers, and a complexion not fair, it is true, but 
of unsullied clearness, through which the flush of 
feeling was wont to be the tell-tale of every passing 
thought. But now the cheek was pallid, and the 
eyelids drooped, as if to lay their long dark lashes 
against its whiteness. Her hair almost black, but of 
a shade richer and brighter, was parted and plaited 
with care, the ends being tied by what was yester- 
day perhaps a gay-coloured ribbon, now stained and 
isded by the sea water. As Watson lifted her in his 
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arms, the lithe and graceful figure to which the 
saturated garments clung, and the tiny feet and 
delicate ankle completed the picture. 

Geraldine's kind and generous heart yearned 
towards the desolate gu*l ; and though many of the 
hystanders offered succour and protection, they drew 
back almost as if relinquishing a claim when she 
said — " Carry her home to the cottage to me. I 
will take charge of her till she is claimed by her 
friends." 

And now a new life opened to Geraldine Harmer. 
She did not know before how sweet a thing it was 
to have one human being dependent on her for love 
and help ; and before a week had passed she dreaded 
the time which should bring tidings of the child's 
parentage, or the assertion of claims greater than her 
own. Florentia was her name, and, as the child 
persisted and believed, the only one she had ; and 
Spanish was the only language that she spoke. Not, 
however, the piu»e Castilian which a student might 
have comprehended, or to which Geraldine's know- 
ledge of Italian would have helped her, but a strange 
jargon which no one could be found thoroughly to 
understands Aild it was remarkable that, as she 
acquired English, which she did with wonderful 
faicnlity, the child seemed to lose the recollection of 
her native tongue ! Perhaps she was even younger 
than she seemed, for tropical growth defies European 
calculation; and fondly as in many respects there 
was evidence she had been tended^ her mind was 
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utterly uncultivated. She could not read, and books 
even seemed a novelty to her; though she would 
turn them about and look for embellishments of art 
in their pages, showing, too, in her choice a quick 
eye and right taste in appreciating a graceful outline 
or beautiful landscape. From the child^s own account, 
so far as she could make herself understood, her home 
had been in a sultry climate, where she had lived 
with a dark lady whom she called her mother, sur- 
rounded with pomp, and state, and luxuries. That 
a short time before she left this home her mother 
received a letter — a letter brought, she knew, from a 
ship ; that it contained bad news, she was sure ; that 
her mother broke into a passion of rage and grief on 
reading it ; that she threw herself on the floor, and 
tore her hair in her agony ; that then she fell ill, but 
before she died she had bound Netta, the negress, by 
some fearful oath to do her biddkig ; and that she 
had given her a jewel-hilted dagger for some purpose 
of vengeance, which dagger, by the way, had been 
found on the body when preparing it for interment. 
Of her father Florentia knew nothing, except that 
her mother wore aminialure of him till the bad 
letter camey and 'that then' she had broken it intd 
fragments and trampled it under hier feet. 

What a *tory ! — one in which just Enough of fact 
was^told to awaken the curiosity it could not satisff^ 
It seemed to point at lov6 and guiDr-^the' betitey^ 
and the betrayed; that love, if love it shoiild be 
cabled, whioh^ lighted by the flame of jealousy, may 

h2 
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change to hate^ vengeance, purposed crime — every 
stormy passion of the soul — everything which rends 
and shatters it, except remorse. There could be 
little doubt that Florentia was a quadroon — one of 
that class where the point of mixed descent is gene- 
rally as remarkable for its beauty as for the unhappy 
circumstances of social position which descend as a 
legacy to a spurious race. 

Of religion the child had none — ^her only idea 
connected with it being that of propitiating the 
Yirgin, whose image, in the form of a chased gold 
ornament, she had constantly worn. 

Probably had the captain of the brig been saved, 
he might have been able to give some account of his 
passengers ; as it was, conjecture spent itself in vain 
surmises. The advertisements inserted in England 
and sent out to Mexico remained unanswered, and 
all which could be ascertained — and that was a sort 
of negative information — ^was, that no such passengers 
as the negress and the child had been registered to 
the owners of the ship. Most probably some golden 
persuasions had overruled that customary formality. 

Many a heart has a wider capacity for loving 
than itself is at all aware of; but what a pity that 
affection — the only sweetener of existence — should 
waste and wither for want of objects on which to 
rest I Most truly has one of our deepest thinkers—* 
aye, and sternest moralists too, for he lashes his 
fellow-men for their follies and weaknesses almost as 
severely as for their vices; and eschews all ^' rose- 
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water '^ measures as inefficacious — ^most truly even he 
says that the wealth of a man consists in the.number 
of things that he loves and blesses and is loved and 
blessed by ; and to believe this is surely the most 
beautiful faith in the world, even as to go on 
increasing such riches, bestowing^ and blessing as we 
receive and are blessed, is the holiest and happiest 
life we can lead. Wherever the seed of affection is 
sown, some weed of selfishness is uprooted to make 
way for it. 

Months passed away ; and now Florentia spoke 
English * fluently. If a slightly foreign accent still 
hovered on her tongue, or some strange but yet 
expressive word found its place in a sentence^ such 
peculiarity but gave another charm to a voice that 
was the most musical in the world. As graceful as 
she was beautiful, her very presence was a perpetual 
poetry in the house. Who could look at this womanish 
child and childish woman and not find excuse for 
her faults, if by dint of narrow searching you could 
discover them ? Certainly not Geraldine Harmer ; for 
the luscious intoxicating incense of afiection rose up 
round her, and obscured her judgment ! It is a trite 
remark that we love better those we serve than them 
who benefit us ; but there was an exception to the 
rule here, for the child attached herself to her pro- 
tectress, and returned her afiection with all the 
quickness and passion of her southern nature. Oh, 
that personc^ love ! how very, very sweet it is ! The 
love of a child or of a dog, who attaches itself not 
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because we are rich, or clever, or handsome, or even 
good, but for some individuality about us — that some- 
thing which we call — oneself. If the child might 
hang about Geraldine's neck, fall asleep with her 
head on her knee, cling to her hand, or, failing this, 
hold by a morsel of her dress, she was happy ; and 
she shewed that she was happy by her sunny looks 
and the satisfied smile that played round her lips. 
She had the courage, too, of a little lioness, when 
occasion called it forth. Witness the following 
incident : — 

Geraldine had determined to be herself the 
instructress of her youthful protegee; and fully aware 
that a mind possessing almost the quickness of 
maturity, and yet presenting the very blank of early 
cnildhood, could be subjected to no common dis- 
cipline^ imposed but few set rules or book lessons <m 
her pupil. But how she talked ! how they talked, 
for the child talked and gave free expression to her 
thoughts; and Geraldine listened with no little 
interest to the strange fresh ideas which found 
utterance. One day they were taking a country 
walk together, walking and talking — now of the 
bee or the butterfly as it floated near or dived into 
the cup of a wild flower ; now of the sparkling 
stream they had just crossed, how it came from the 
hills and was journeying to the sea ; and ^ow of the 
blue sky overhead, and the stars that came out when 
the sun went down. Suddenly they heard a howl- 
ing on the other side of the hedge ; and a cat, made 
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furious by the driving of some mischievous boys, 
sprang through, and darting at Geraldine caused her 
to scream with momentary and involuntary terror. In 
an instant the child threw herself on the animal; and 
though its talons literally ploughed into her hands 
and her cheek, and though she fell to the ground in 
the struggle, she relinquished not her hold on its 
throat. The rage which flashed like an electric 
light from her eyes, and flushed in her cheek, so 
altered her countenance for the moment, that she 
would hardly have been recognised by those who 
knew her best ; but it gave way to a quiver of scorn 
round her lips as she knew that the creature was 
strangling in the grasp of her little hands, which 
neither Geraldine's attempts nor entreaties could 
relax. They were alone — for the urchins, the 
original cause of their terror, had made ofl* in another 
direction ; and not till the unfortunate cat had 
ceased to struggle and was dead in her hands, did 
the child fling it from her and kick it for carrion out 
of her path. 

There was something in this scene which terrified 
Geraldine, if in a different manner yet in a much 
greater degree than the furious cat had done. It 
was the first gleam she had had of the stormy passions 
that slumbered in that young heart ; and she felt 
what giants to work good or evil were crouching 
there. Florentia herself could not understand that 
she had done the least wrong in giving way to. 
her anger; %nd how could Geraldine chide very 
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severely, when that anger had been aroused in her 
defence ? 

" What shall I call you f" had been one of the 
child's earliest questions to her protectress, and 
Geraldine pausing a minute had said, *^ Call me 
sister." So sister, sister, was the sweet word that 
rang daily, hourly, in her ears, with a harmony of 
which she never wearied, suggesting as it ever did 
some thought of affection. Geraldine asked not 
herself how it was that she cared so much less than 
before for her acquaintances ; and yet it was so : the 
companionship of the loving and fresh-hearted child 
seemed all in all to her. This love was her one 
reality in life. Let us pause to ask if it clashed with 
that which was her soul's sustaining idea ! 

Not for one instant. Distinct as double stars, 
they lent each other a light — ^blended their rays it 
might be, but never disturbed the harmony of her 
being. She wrote to Lionel Weymouth a full 
account of the shipwreck ; mentioned the adoption 
of the little unknown child ; described her extraor- 
dinary beauty; sketched her strange impulsive 
character ; gave even the anecdote of the slaughtered 
cat, — ^which latter incident won from him a hearty 
approval, and caused him always to mention her 
as the little heroine. He applauded Geraldine's 
adoption of her, and rejoiced that she had so interest- 
ing a companion ; and now, when presents came 
" from India," the protegSe was sure to be remem- 
bered. But the ^ft, however gorgeous or costly. 
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was always a childish toy. Lionel had been told 
she was a little girl of nine or ten or eleven years 
oldy and forgot the change that four or five years 
must work in these early spring-days of life. How 
swiftly they passed by, seeming like a dream to 
look back on ! — ^yet they opened to perfect loveliness 
the budding promise of the child, while they stealthily 
robbed Gersildine of her early bloom. » StiU she 
looked younger than she really was ; as they always 
do, when compared with commoner clay, who have 
souls to light up the countenance, and make known 
the one imperishable beauty of expression. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Be tended by 
My blessing! should mj shadow cross thj thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, so put it back 
For calmer hours in memory's darkest hold. 
If unforgotten ! should it cross thy dreams, 
So might it come like one tiiat looks content, 
With quiet eyes unfaithful to the truth." 

Temntbon. 

Was it summer or autumn? Even the calendar 
would scarcely have helped you to decide ? It was 
the time when English scenery wears a gorgeous 
and yet sober hue; when, in the still atmosphere, 
the dark-robed trees stand motionless, as if too 
proud to sway in the breeze, as they might when 
decked in palest green^ or laughing behind a mask 
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of blossoms; and when tlie garden-flowers are no 
longer those richlj-scented children of the soil that 
came like heralds— the heralds of the present statelier 
race. 

As we have hinted, Time had done much in his 
own quiet way during the last few years ; and among 
other things a certain avenue of beeches, mere sap^ 
lings when Geraldine first came to her cottage, had 
grown to be the admiration of every visitor. Their 
boughs just met overhead, in some cases kissing and 
parting at the bidding of the faintest breeze, at others 
interlacing their fibres and refusing a divorce. Beneath 
these trees ran a hard and polished gravel path, though 
at their very roots was spread that soft and mossy 
dark green turf which tells of care and cultivation. 

It was the evening of a warm bright day; the 
sun had already sunk far below the horizon, and the 
golden harvest-moon decked the garden landscape 
in that olden beauty of which we never weary, and 
to which, familiar as it is, we still find paid the meed 
and word of admiration. Along the gravel path, 
beneath the sheltering trees, a young girl danced, 
enticing after her a favourite greyhound, whose airy 
movements seemed typical of her own — danced from 
the mere exuberance of happiness and mirth — danced 
to the only music of her own rich singing. Tuneful 
as that of a bird it was, and almost as wild; for 
though Florentia's delicate ear saved her from the 
possibility of a discord, she was wilful in her ways, 
and finding she could play — ^to please herself— on 
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any instrament which came before her, and sing 
after the same fashion to the same easily contented 
auditor, she positively resisted all study when she 
reached the point that would chain her to application. 
Yet her snatches of song, and perfect modulation, 
made up a charming music nevertheless. 

And so she danced — her full white dress floating 
in th(B soft breeze, now showing, now hiding her 
lithe and graceM figure. A scarlet cashmere scarf, 
with richly embroidered ends, had fallen from one 
dioulder, but passing by her waist, was gathered 
lightly in her hand. The scarf was Geraldine's, but 
it was one of Florentia's wilful ways to appropriate 
for the moment anything of her " sister's" to which 
she took a fancy. 

Geraldine Harmer might also have been seen in 
the beech-tree avenue, but walking slowly, and some 
lookers-on might have thought most calmly ; for the 
shadows were too heavy to show the fitful gleam of 
her eye or the quiver of her lip, whenever the sound 
of wheels broke on her ear, or the listening sense 
was strained to fantasy, and mocked her with its 
cheat. In her hand she grasped a letter, she knew 
not why, for every syllable of its brief contents 
seemed repeated before her wherever she gazed ;— 
on the sombre trees, or the calm cold sky. At last, 
at last Lionel Weymouth had returned — even now 
was speeding to greet her, and had announced his 
coming in words more full of tender meaning than 
any he had ever addressed to her before. She felt 
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that his heart had been through the long years of 
absence as true as her own ; and her frame trembled 
and reeled under the excess of her happiness. 

It was before the days of universal railroads ; and 
trusting to the uncertainties and delays of posting, 
there is no wonder that Lionel Weymouth was an 
hour or two later than he had expected to be. But 
why should his coming at all bring such joy to 
Florentia ? Simply because she understood, though 
vaguely, that Geraldine's dearest friend, of whose 
goodness and cleverness she had so often talked — 
Geraldine would scarcely have believed how often 
— ^was coming at last; and being herself always 
quite happy — Chappy to the ijery filling of her heart, 
this new delight brimmed over the cup to that free 
burst of joyancy. 

Hark ! now surely that is the sound of wheels ! 
Yes, yes — ^nearer : there is the clatter of the horses' 
hoofs upon the piece of shingly road. A carriage 
turns the comer, and now the postilions, directed 
by some villager, sweep up to the gate. The 
servants are ready, but a gentleman has sprung out 
before the steps could be lowered. Florentia no 
longer sings, and for a minute is motionless. And 
Geraldine Harmer — she who at this moment for the 
first time fully realises the depth and truth and 
intensity of a love which has been for ten years 
a portion of her being — ^is she also awed to silent 
stillness ? Almost — and yet she glides as if impelled 
by some magnetic force into the deepest shadow pt 
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the trees ; her dress of darkest velvet does not betray 
lier, and she leans against a friendly trunk to save 
herself from falling. The hour is come, and yet 
her heart cries out, "Not yet — ^not yet; it is too 
much!" 

But the stranger sees by the full moonlight the 
graceful figure, standing like a white-robed statue in 
the beech-tree avenue; recognises, too, the scarf — 
his gift — and bounding thither, clasps Florentia in 
his arms before she is aware, kisses her cheek with 
a trembling lip, and murmurs the one word 
"Geraldine!" before a laughing voice has time to 
say, " J am not Geraldine ! " 

He starts — discovers his mistake at a glance-* 
makes a confused apology, and seeing Geraldine at 
last, wreathes his aria round her ; but he is annoyed 
at his own blundering precipitation, and neither kiss 
nor embrace is so warm as those which were in truth 
the free outbreak of his feelings I 



'^Is she not beautiful?" exclaimed Geraldine, 
an hour or two afterwards when, a late dinner or 
early supper being concluded, Florentia had left the 
room for a few minutes. " Is she not as beautiful as 
I told you she was?" 

** Beautiful !" replied Lionel Weymouth, "ahe is 
the loveliest creature I ever beheld !" 

Tet while he spoke he held Geraldine's hand 
JU his, and had already found fit opportunity of 
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breathing in her ear the hopes and aspirations of his 
life. It was late that night ere he left for the hotel 
where he had engaged accommodation. 

And now, Geraldine Harmer, indulge for the 
brief interval you may the ecstasy of piu-e, unclouded 
happiness — the dream of perfect love. Thou bearest 
the signet of thine own devotion in the humility 
which wonders how tkou canst be so well beloved, 
commingled with that unshaken faith which cannot 
doubt his word. Dream on, poor woman heart, of 
earth's choice happiness, and life's sole reality — 
dream on : the hours are brief, and years must fling 
their shadows ere that dream, but in serener shape^ 
shall descend. to thee from heaven again ! 

Three weeks have passed : the scene is in 
London now. Geraldine Harmer has accepted the 
invitation of an old friend, and with Florentia has 
journeyed thither. Some indefinable y^t right 
feeling pointed out this st^.. Lionel Weymouih. 
desires her daily society : yet they are not to the 
world's eye betrothed. He does not urge the decla- 
ration of their engagemenjt, and she instinctively 
shrinks from it. Kind, affectionate he. is, and yet^-« 
and yet she is restless and unsatisfied ! But they- 
are very gay-«»as . gay, at lea£it»^ as London^s dullest . 
season will permit; and theatres sarevistitedf aadsai. 
few .partly .are. gathered >togeth^ 'to. do honour to 
Lionel Weymouth. 

It might be called Florentia's- first introduction 
into society; but she had none of that gixlishp 
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bashful awkwardness, which much oftener arises 
from anxious vanity and excessive self-consciousness 
than from the opposite cause. She was far too 
natural and impulsive a being for anything of the 
sort : she had sprung, it is true, as if at one bound, 
from the child to the woman ; but the simple, yet 
warm sincerity and naive vivacity of her manners 
had a charm about them as captivating as it was 
indescribable. And her beauty — of that there could 
not be two opinions. Strangers raved of it ; and on 
seeing her again only grew more and more extrava- 
gant in their expressions of admiration. Lovers 
were already entering the lists, and " looking 
daggers" at one another; but awed by some myste- 
rious halo that seemed to encircle their idol, they 
had not dared to avow their homage. 

As if to make amends for his one familiarity, 
however unintended, Lionel Weymouth treated 
Elorentia with a marked respect, that bordered 
on deference, and had something , singular in . its 
character, when the difference of age between them 
was remembered. At fir^t it could not have been 
quite easy for him to maintain, since she treated him as 
an old and familiar friend ; but by quipk degrees her 
manner changed, and while to three7fourths of >h^r 
acquaintance she was still the ch^dlsh giiil, to .him 
she was ever the digiiified wpman, ms respect wbs 
even of a distant kind ; for he alw^y?. left to others 
to surround her with those ^eft^ soiii^ and nameless 
attentions so many were es^er ai^d ready to pay. 
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Tet once^ when a fop whom she laughed at and 
despised was forcing some knightly service upon her 
somewhat against her will — folding and arranging a 
shawl for her shoulders, I think — ^Lionel Weymouth 
was quick to the rescue. But why did his cheek 
flush, and his hands tremble ? and why, when she 
thanked him with a look, and passed her arm unin- 
vited through his, did the flush change to paleness, 
and the common-place words he strove to utter die 
upon his tongue ? 

Geraldine saw the look, the flush, the sudden 
pallor: but she only drew her opera-hood a little 
more over her face, and took the arm of the discarded 
stripling. 

It was the next day: Geraldine Harmer, who 
had not hitherto in her whole life consented to a 
subterfuge, for once planned and manoeuvred. She 
contrived that Elorentia and her hostess should be 
away for some hours, and this during the time that 
Lionel Weymouth was sure to call. He was shown 
into the drawing-room, and awaited her coming, but 
only for a few minutes. She entered, and a friendly 
greeting ensued : but as Geraldine passed the nearest 
window she drew down the blind. It was a cloudy 
day and yet the light seemed garish — as it always 
does to the mentally oppressed — ^blinding to her eyes 
and torturing to her brain. Lionel Weymouth was 
seated in an easy-chair, and presently Geraldine 
found herself leaning over the back of it* She 
fdt that she must speak without being iseen; she 
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knew that she could not control her counte- 
nance. 

" Lionel," she exclaimed, in a low yet calm voice, 
" you are not happy ! " 

" Not happy ! oh yes ; why not ? " 

" Be frank," she returned : " do not deceive 
yourself or me. I repeat, you are not — we are not 
—happy!" 

" Geraldine ! " It was the only word to which 
it seemed he could give utterance : there was a forced 
intention to take her hand ; but a stronger and truer 
impulse restrained him. 

" And yet," she continued, " the first wish of my 
heart — ^the purpose of my life — ^is to make you 
happy." 

"Best Geraldine!" But now he stooped his 
head, and buried his face in his hands. 

" Even" — and she touched his arm as she spoke 
— " even if your happiness must take a different 
shape from that foolish dream of early life. Moreover 
I blame you not — ^I see your sufferings, and from my 
soul I pity them." 

" Oh, that you would despise and rebuke me 
instead — your scorn, so well deserved, would be more 
endurable than such compassion." 

" You are ungenerous now. Would you rob me 
of my own self-respect ? While I honour and esteem 
you I shall not be ashamed of" — and her voice per- 
ceptibly trembled — " of the love I have borne you." 

" And I] Oh, Geraldine, if you but knew how, 

M 
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for long years, I have worshipped your image — how 
every aim of existence has circled round to one dear 
hope — ^how, even now, how very dear you are to 
me " 

" And yet," interrupted Geraldine, " you love 
Florentia ! " 

There was a pause ; one of those pauses in which 
the tongue is chained because emotions crowd and 
crush together, paralysing every power, except the 
keen experience of the heart's unutterable agony. 
What he felt was but vaguely shadowed forth ; less 
clearly told by word or gesture than by the rigid 
lines of suffering to which his viss^e moulded. With 
Geraldine the last ray of hope, which quite imcon- 
sciously to herself had lingered in her heart, and 
redeemed it from utter darkness, expired, and — 
groping for a moment in the gloom — ^her reason 
took time to recover its balance. But bravely it 
wrestled, and beautifully her soul triumphed. 

" Youth has departed," continued Geraldine, at 
length, ^^and I should have known that the few 
graces " 

" No — no," interrupted Lionel, seizing her hand, 
and pressing it between his own ; " I will not listen 
to such words. Take me, for I am yours ; take me 
and save me from myself! Take me, directly — 
to-morrow ; forgive me this wandering of the will, 
and I will learn to look upon it as a madness ! Take 
me, Geraldine ! " 

" To scorn myself — ^and blight the 'happiness of 
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tiie two beings I love best in the world ? Never ! 
You do not know me, Lionel Weymouth." 

^* Oh, do not draw your hand away, and speak 
so sternly. Even now, in my humiliation and deep 
misery, it is yow sympathy I want. And yet, 
Geraldine, it is well for you to be cold." 

"Cold!" It was the only word she could 
utter, and as it came forth it seemed to freeze her 
lips and keep them parted. Cold! when at that 
moment she would have flung herself at his feet to 
be trampled in the mire, if that could have given 
him peace ; cold ! when the large silent tears of 
agony were falling from her eyes, unregarded by 
him, though they splashed like rain-drops on his 
shoulder; cold! when, for one word or look of 
genuine love from the idol of her worship she would 
have thought life itself but a fit sacrifice! Tet 
gentle, though heroic, as was her nature — ^the word 
had stung her, and spurred from its lair that fiery 
steed, a woman's pride. 

" Take me," repeated Lionel, " and forgive this 
madness." 

"It was the past which was madnesss," said 
Geraldine, firmly; and her tears seemed now absorbed 
by the long lashes — at least they fell no longer. 
" You will marry Florentia !" 

" Yes," she continued, after a brief silence — for 
he was speechless, and had buried his face in his 
handkerchief — " and by-and-by we shall smile at the 

M 2 
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old maid's Move passage,' and wonder how she 
could have been so foolish." 

" Florentia may avenge your wrongs, Geraldine, 
and refuse to love me." 

There was something in these words which again 
unnerved her. Befuse to love him — ^that seemed 
impossible ! But she spoke calmly, and said, ^' I 
have no wrongs to be avenged; dismiss such a 
thought from your mind. And — and — ^Florentia 
admires you, that I know. And think you that 
securing her happiness will not bring peace to me ? 
Ah ! you cannot tell how dear she is to me — dear as 
any sister could have been, dear almost as I could 
fancy a child might be." 

She spoke the truth ; and yet her words, as truth 
may often do, conveyed a false impression. Lionel 
Weymouth believed at that moment that Florentia 
was dearer to her than he ever had been ; and that 
several wishes and feelings worked together to 
prompt her present conduct. Her resolution might 
in some measure have been strengthened by her 
love for the object of his passion, yet not in the 
manner or to the degree that he imagined. Geraldine 
Harmer was one who acted from her own right 
impulses, yoked with, rather than chained by, high 
principles; yet she did not analyse her motives 
narrowly enough to find how noble they were. And 
her generous nature unconsciously masked its gene- 
rosity— partly from that inwoven pride without which 
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HO character has dignity, and partly from the sensl* 
tive delicacy which shrinks from making another feel 
the object of a sacrifice or the recipient of a favour. 

Ah, how seldom the best and wisest of us can 
judge truly of another! Faults and weaknesses 
rise like straws to the surface; and great virtues, 
thrown up by the storms of life — like pearls from 
the deep — ^become apparent; but the intermediate 
world, which is that of habitual emotion and daily 
existence, which makes the realities of life, and 
which moulds the individuality of character, is 
seldom fathomed. No wonder Lionel Weymouth 
failed to see the ruin he had worked ; the beautiful 
palace which Hope had built and Faith made strong, 
laid prostrate in the dust ; and Desolation growing 
to a giant, and brooding over the fragments ! 

It was a rapid wooing, that of Florentia Lawson 
— (Geraldine had bestowed on her protegee her own 
mother's name). A few weeks and the wedding-day 
was named, and no one paused, or had paused to 
consider if it were a gulf or a haven before the 
pair. So great the difference of years between them, 
that in her happy days Geraldine had shrunk from 
making Florentia her confidante, and the artless 
girl had never suspected that the most dear Mend 
of whom she had heard so much could be looked on 
in any other light. Yes, it was Geraldine's praise of 
him she loved that had prepared her to admire him ; 
and when Lionel came, she saw a man in the prime 
and pride of life, with a mind well stored and 
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enriched by travel and observation ; though perhaps 
she did not herself know how much the impression 
he made on her was deepened by his being the first 
of his sex who treated her otherwise than as a 
child. 

Geraldine was the first to hint to Florentia that 
Lionel loved her. Partly because her own soul once 
nerved to meet the destiny which was before her, 
she felt there must be no pause or hesitation in its 
course ; and partly because, generous to the last, she 
was willing to prepare his way before him. Startled 
as the young girl was at first, surprise soon gave way 
to an intoxication of delight ; it was all true, and in 
a few, very few days they were betrothed. Now 
came a new trial for Geraldine : with the innocent 
frankness of a child, Florentia would sit at her feet, 
and throwing back the rich clustering curls from her 
face as she looked up, would talk of her happiness, 
and pour out her praises of him. The admiration 
she had first experienced still held its place in her 
heart ; and side by side with it now stood pride — 
pride at being the object of his choice. Nor was 
she insensible to the influence and charm of his 
wealth ; though if visions of future magnificence 
floated before her, it is only just to own there was 
not one in which her dear " sister " had not place 
— ^was not to be endowed with some costly gift, or 
pleaded with some expensive enjoyment. But if she 
was proud of being chosen, was not he proud of 
being accepted? Yes. She was so young — so 
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beautiful ; and when her lip answered to his kiss, he 
felt assured he was beloved ! 

Pride — admiration — ^passion — ^the common ele- 
ments wherewith poor self-deluders think to build 
up wedded happiness ! As much material as can be 
expected when there is a score of years' disparity 
between the parties ; unless, indeed, the mating be 
at that later period of life when character on both 
sides is formed 'and developed, and the difference of 
a score of years or a score of weeks would be equally 
unimportant. But love there was not — ^there could 
not be ; love which is sympathy, and of which the 
fond caress or endearing word is but an outward 
and earthly type. If we speak to be understood — 
yea, if we only think, for another's thoughts to flow 
in unison with ours, not wearying with tame mono- 
tony, but even as bright rivers mingle ere they reach 
the ocean, bringing each to each its separate wealth 
and separate hue— -enriching, strengthening, beau- 
tifying ! this there was not. 

What Geraldine Harmer endured is written only 
in that book, where surely beyond the skies a record 
is kept of woman's trials and sacrifices. Hours of 
despair, in which madness with all its terrors hovered 
near, and death, which seemed mdre distant, looked 
like a benignant angel, yet one forbidden to aid her. 
She made no confidante — she was too proud to do 
so; and indulged not in demonstrations. Still it 
was impossible such struggles could endure without 
making sign of their work; but the cluster of 
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acquaintances we call "the world" — ^who never, I 
believe, by any chance guess rightly the riddles of 
life — attributed her looking ill to the fatigue and 
excitement she was undergoing in preparing for the 
wedding. Everybody congratulated her on the 
^' brilliant match" her protegee was making, much as 
they would a dowager on the like bestowal of a 
portionless daughter. And without any positive inten- 
tions of malice or -scandal, they added half-a-dozen 
years at least to Geraldine's age; — as well they might, 
for the lingering traces of youth had departed sud- 
denly and for ever, and her long, fine hair, which 
only a few weeks since was dark^ and rich, and 
abundant, now showed lines of white that seemed to 
thicken day by day. Her beautiful hair ! of which 
she had been conscious and proud — even a little 
vain — this too must be laid upon the altar of her 
vanished, wasted youth ! Strange that those whiten- 
ing tresses had a spell which flung a shadow in his 
path, and saddened Lionel Weymouth's spirit even 
on his wedding-day ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

" If I be sure I am not dreaming now, 
I should not doubt to say it was a dream." 

Shellet. 

Years have passed away — seven years at least. 
It is a bright spring day, when spring has caught 
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a flower or two from summer that is so close at 
hand. Birds trill their glad notes from the neigh- 
bouring boughs, now in gay chorus, now taking up 
the single strain as if in loving rivalry. The buzz 
of busy insects fills the air, and every sound and sight 
of nature is typical of joy and youth, showing once 
more the old and yet the new-bom graces of the 
Hebe-Mother — ^Earth. 

Soon after his marriage Lionel Weymouth had 
purchased a beautiful residence, with highly-culti- 
vated pleasure-grounds, within an easy drive of the 
metropolis. And here we still find him. But those 
seven years have brought their chances and changes, 
and life wears to him now a very dififerent aspect. 
He is seated near an open window, and near him is 
a lady, a much-loved visitor, arrived within these 
few hours, after an absence of many months on the 
Continent. The reader should recognise her at once, 
for Geraldine Harmer is very little altered ; or, if 
altered at all, one might say improved in appearance. 
She did not look any older than on the '' wedding 
day" we parted from her; and though suffering now 
from painful anxiety, her countenance had lost the 
habitual shade of sadness it then wore. It would 
seem that at one bound she had sprung from almost 
youth to that most uncertain of all ages called 
*' certain ;" but that since then Time had passed her 
by without claiming his. tribute. He had even stayed 
the bleaching of the hair, which showed in massive 
glossy coils beneath the prettiest of morning caps 
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(a Parisian purchase) which Geraldine wore; the 
few lines of silver among the braids which shaded 
her cheek being by no means unbecoming — ^they 
never are when forty years are fairly passed. 
Nature adapts her pictures better than the inventors 
of patent wigs and mysterious hair dyes, and the 
whitening locks harmonise with the fading cheeky 
with which youthful tresses only — contrast. Then 
Gbraidine had the good taste to eschew girlish 
costume, and dress like what she was — ^the woman 
of forty-one or two. Having mentioned the pretty 
cap, therefore, I may add that her dress was of 
a rich dark sUk — ^made, however, very fashionably^ 
and which set off her ^gure, unimpaired in its 
roundness and symmetry, to the greatest advantage. 
I really fear that in my earlier chapters I neglected 
to describe Q^raldine's person ; and now^it is so late 
in the day, I must needs be brief. Of the middle 
height, with fine eyes, a pretty mouth, and good- 
teeth, many people thought her still a very " charm- 
ing woman;" and every one who had made her 
acquaintance lately believed that she must have been 
very handsome a few years ago. Perhaps this was 
not altogether true : her beauty consisted very much 
in the beauty of expression ; and as this depends on 
character, and as every development of character 
with her had been a beautifiQ one, it is very possible 
that she was better-looking for a woman of forty 
than she had been as the girl of twenty. She might 
Jiave married within the last seven years, as the 
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saying is, " over and over again ;" and there is no 
numbering how many opportunities she had had of 
choosing during her tour on the Continent (made 
with friends who were known at every court in 
Europe) among German barons and Italian counts ; 
but not even a French peer, who was neither old nor 
disagreeable, could make her appreciate the privilege 
of embroidering a coronet on her handkerchief. 

Clinging lovingly by her side was her god-child 
and namesake, Lionel's eldest daughter, a beautiful 
girl of six years old. She took not after her mother, 
for she was grave and thoughtful beyond her years, 
and loved better to hold by Geraldine's hand and 
listen to her words than play with her gayer and 
younger sister, the little Florentia, who was just 
now alternately chasing a butterfly and trampling 
down the flower-beds, or gambolling with Misa the 
greyhound, once before mentioned in this history, 
who was grown by this time an old dog. But Lionel 
Weymouth had much to say to Geraldine, unfit for 
the quick ears of a child six years old to receive; 
and urging that her sister wanted her companionship, 
and only half enjoyed her sports without her, he 
enticed the docile child from the verandah to the 
garden. 

For a period that might be counted by years, 
Geraldine had been content and serene in the 
presence of Lionel Weymouth. It is true that he 
was still the dearest object on earth to her heart ; 
but her aflection was so moulded with love for 
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Jlorentiay and entire devotion to their children, that 
there was not one selfish feeling intermingled, or 
a thought she had need to hide from her own 
scrutiny, when remembering him as the husband 
of another. As much could not be said for Lionel 
Weymouth; for though worlds would not have 
tempted him to breathe a thought that could have 
disturbed the serenity he knew she had regained, 
there were regrets and convictions buried in the 
inmost recesses of his own heart, which, strive as 
he might to stifle and extinguish them, still burned 
on with constant power to torture. Laid out as in 
a map, he now could see how blessed a lot his life 
would have been with her whose true and long-tried 
love he had despised and rejected! What had it 
been for seven long years ? A dream of unsatisfied 
longings, whose only waking reality had been dis- 
appointment ! 

" How kind of you," he exclaimed, as soon as 
the child had left them — " how kind of you to come 
thus promptly at my summons ! Yet it is only like 
yourself; for I never yet knew you pause at a sacrifice 
of your own convenience." 

" My dear friend," replied Geraldine, " you give 
me praise where I do not deserve it. My coming has 
been perfectly convenient ; and now only let me stay 
as long as I can be useful." 

" Then you must stay for ever," said Weymouth 
mournfully; for you only have power to sway 
florentia's anger. Even to you, Geraldine, it is 
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a self-laceration for me to confess the agonies of the 
last six months. That I have been wronged or 
dishonoured I do not believe ; she is alike too pure 
and too proud for that. But the step I have taken 
in prohibiting this Italian the house, and intercepting 
their correspondence — I have never broken a seal, 
but burnt the letters unread — ^became imperative to 
save myself from insult, and her reputation from 
injury. Nay, Geraldine, do not weep; for your 
tears wring my heart more than my own sorrows.'* 

" This dreadful story," murmured Geraldine, 
*' seems more than I can realise. In the same house, 
yet refuse to see you! — ^you the most indulgent 
husband I ever knew. Violent and indignant at 
this first assumption of authority, and declaring she 
has ceased to love you ! " 

" For a long time I have known that mournful 
truth," he replied ; and, as he continued, his coun- 
tenance assumed the same rigid mould of suffering 
which occasioned once before, but by a far different 
scene, was never to be forgotten by Geraldine — " for 
a long time I have known that wretched truth. And 
with love extinguished, sympathy dwarfed and 
dying, and my imagination shamed from the falsity 
which painted everything between us in its own 
bright colours, I have no hope but for our children's 
sakes to maintain the respectabilities of life, and let 
appearance cheat the world and stalk like a ghost 
above the grave of my happiness." 

" Happiness ! " the word was echoed, but not by 
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Geraldine Harmer. At the moment Lionel had 
uttered it Florentia glided into the room : she was 
attired in a loose white muslin wrapper, her long 
dark hair partially gathered up with a comb, but 
two or three heavy curls still falling on her shoulders ; 
her cheeks were colourless, and her eyes heavy, as 
eyes become from want of sleep, or from the " weight 
of unshed tears." Geraldine's first impulse was to 
rise and embrace her ; but Florentia waved her 
away, and resting her hand on the opposite side of 
the table which separated her from her husband also, 
she exclaimed, "Do not touch pie, my sister, my 
friend. It was because I dreaded your affection that 
I refused to see you an hour ago. I feel that I shall 
lose my senses if I am melted to softness or tears, 
and there are many things I wish to speak of calmly 
and clearly." 

Geraldine attempted some soothing reply, but 
the words died on her lips, and both she and 
Weymouth felt awed to silence and attention. 

" I can read in your countenance," she continued, 
addressing Geraldine, " that he has made his deadly 
accusation; and only to you of all human beings, 
and only in his presence would I deign to contradict 
this foulest charge. Hear me, just Heaven! By 
my children's sacred selves I swear it!" And 
raising the hand already clenched above her head, 
she poured forth asseverations of her innocence that 
were awful from the fervour and intensity of her 
expressions. 
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"He does not doubt you, he does not doubt 
you," repeated Geraldine more than once, ere the 
wretched wife comprehended her words : " had you 
entered the room but a few minutes earlier you 
would have heard his confident assertion." 

Mechanically, as it were,Florentia's eyes wandered 
from Geraldine's countenance to that of her husband, 
who, visibly affected, returned her gaze, it might be 
with more tenderness than she had seen in his looks 
for many a day. She took the hand he held towards 
her and pressed it for a moment. " If I have not to 
defend myself," she said, but sinking now into a 
low. chair that was beside her, "it is fit I should 
make a confession of such things as are true. Ah, 
Geraldine Harmer,.you little thought when I was 
saved from the ocean which ought to have been my 
grave that I should live to hate my life, and most of 
all, to hate the destiny by which you fostered and 
cherished me. And Lionel Weymouth, my husband, 
you little guessed when early in our married days 
you showed me the letters, which, still preserved 
with care, had travelled to another hemisphere and 
back again, the letters from Geraldine which told 
my story, that their perusal was the sowing of deadly 
seeds in my heart. Little more than a child, I was 
Ignorant then of the heart's wants and its mysteries ; 
but I lived quickly, and quickly learned a dreadM 
history. Yes^ without knowing one detail I know 
it — ^have long known it, as truly as if I were conscious 
of them all. You loved one another !" 
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"Hush!" said Lionel, authoritatively; while 
Geraldine buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
could only by a gesture implore her to be silent. 

" I must speak," continued Florentia, but rising 
and bending over Geraldine, whom she caressed like 
a child. " Sister, I do not think you ever knew how 
much I loved you. Nobody could love you as 
much as I, because no one could know you so well ; 
and when I left you for him — ^yes, even then there 
was an aching void in my heart, that nothing but 
your presence could fill. A bad sign this, was it 
not? and such a one does not appear when pairs are 
mated by years, and sympathy, and tastes, and a 
certain heart affection that is not altogether what 
the world very falsely calls * love.' Well, the deadly 
knowledge came — the knowledge that lifted up a 
curtain and explained everything which had seemed 
a mystery. The secluded youth, the single life, the 
perfect faith, and the bitter requital. And I — I — 
the creature of your goodness — I, who so loved you, 
to have been the cause of your misery! — I, who 
would have died for you a thousand cruel deaths; 
Geraldine, if I am mad do you have mercy on me.'* 
And Florentia, falling on her knees, flung her arms 
about the other as if she were indeed a maniac. 
Presently tears came to her relief accompanied by 
deep-drawn sobs. 

It was a dreadful scene for all ; but one that 
was not now to be ended suddenly or abruptly, 
lake swimmers plunged in deep water, they could 
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not touch the shore of safer discourse in a 
moment, 

" How bitter was my knowledge/' pursued Flo- 
rentia, when she had become a little calmer, " words 
cannot tell : the more bitter because I soon perceived 
that, grown used to my fatal beauty- — ^it was that, 
you both know it was that which drew him to me — 
he discovered that my thoughts were not his thoughts, 
my pleasures and pursuits not his. It is pleasant to 
be pupil and teacher sometimes ; but not always, as 
we were. He wanted a friend more often, and I 
was only a plaything. It might be different now, 
for my heart has grown old and wise lately ; but 
love once burnt out is never to be rekindled ; how- 
ever, I too had discoveries to make. It is not good 
to analyse one's affections very closely — ^happy people 
never do it — -but I could not help such weakness, 
and I found that I, too, was unsatisfied. I found 
that I wanted the companionship of a young heart 
that had everything to Jiope for in life, instead of 
present existence to enjoy. I wearied of every 
luxury directly its novelty was gone ; I wanted some 
one to laugh with my foolish thoughts and foolish 
deeds; not at^ or worse — ^rebuke them; I wanted 
some one with whom, not from whom, hand in hand 
I could win my experience. I wanted a young heart 
to answer mine, even as he wanted one as wise and 
as gentle as yours. 

" One thing more," she continued ; "and it shall 
be said, if I die in the telling. In him whose name 
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has been slanderously coupled with mine — ^the young 
poet, the exiled patriot — ^whose heart was one strong 
spring of hope and aspiration — ^whose love was the 
love of life or death, not like your English love!" — 
and her lip curled scornfully as she uttered the 
word — "not like your English love, whose pulses 
are regulated by the jingling of your gold ; in him I 
recognised the souFs companion God had portioned 
for me. And yet we parted without a sign that 
could wrong my husband; parted with the cold 
measured adieu of friendship; parted without the 
utterance of one word that could open the tomb of 
either heart ! Now tell me for what I have to live?" 

While she had been speaking Florentia had taken 
from the table the jewel-hilted dagger, which years 
before had been intended for some dark though 
unexplained purpose ; but which, from its costliness, 
had been considered latterly a mere toy and orna- 
ment. She took it from its sheath, and felt with her 
hand the temper of the blade, which, blunted no 
doubt by time, and rusted from neglect, looked a 
less murderous weapon than it might formerly have 
done. Still there was something in the action which 
terrified Geraldine to a degree of which she felt 
almost ashamed, and coupled with the words, " tell 
me for what I have to live?" thrilled through her 
whole frame. 

"Your children, Florentia!" she exclaimed with 
much feeling, and attempting at the same moment 
to take the dagger from her hand. 



^ 
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But Florentia started to her feet ; there was a 
wild flash in her eyes which even Lionel noticed, 
and which communicated Geraldine^s terrors to him. 
She clutched the dagger yet more tightly as she 
cried, " My children ! they will be better cared for 
by their step-mother than they could be by me; 
they will be better loved by their father than now, 
when the only impediment to his happiness is 
removed." 

" Florentia, you are mad to talk thus wildly," 
exclaimed Weymouth, and attempting at the same 
moment to wrest the dagger from her grasp. But 
this was not to be easily done ; and in the hand to 
hand struggle which ensued, the point grazed her 
throat, so that the blood flowed freely. 

" Mad — ^mad — ^yes, I am mad ! " she cried ; " but 
not mad enough to be frightened at such a stream 
as this ;" and she resisted as earnestly as she could 
their attempts to stay the bleeding. 

B^t let me not dwell on the terrors of a scene 
like this. Too many hearts there are so darkly 
learned that they can remember tragedies of human 
life, whose lurid light enables them to realise and 
understand those storms of passion which happier 
and less sadly experienced mortals can but feebly 
picture; scenes in which some human heart seems 
in its anguish torn open, its sacred depths laid bare, 
and unimagined horrors dragged to light! Before 
midnight Florentia raved in the delirium of brain 
fever! Raved chiefly of those two who were her 
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most tender watchers — of her husband and Geraldine 
Harmer — ^recognising them at intervals, and perpe- 
tually joining their hands ! 

Physicians crowded round her, but all their 
efforts were unavailing. By and by her thoughts 
receded to the days of her childhood, and she talked 
of her tropical' home and her dark-browed mother ; 
yea, even with more precision than she had ever 
done by the light of life and reason! Oh, Death 
and Madness ! what mysteries are in your presence 
and your coming ! 

By degrees all newer memories were swept from 
the seared and troubled mind, imtil she spoke only 
of those early years; of Netta the negress; her 
mother ; the shipwreck ; and the scene of confiding 
the dagger ; but here she broke into the jargon of 
that mother tongue so long forgotten, and the words 
which might have been the revealing of an untold 
tale, died on the air without leaving a memory 
or a meaning behind them. And who shajl say 
oblivion was not the best grave for a record so 
dread ! 

And Florentia, the young and the beautiful, died 
in the flower of her days ; died in her sorrow and 
madness; died clasped fondly by the two whose 
hearts for long years she had sundered; the two 
whom her death would, in the sure course of 
measiu*ed time, again make one; the two whose 
souls were yet so wrung by the anguish of that 
last scene, that not a thought of self had place in 
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^ther heart, where not one gleam of light from 
the future had power to dispel the agony of the 
present. 

It were a common figure of speech to say that 
Geraldine Harmer would have died to save that 
young life, and make its happiness. She had died 
a darker death for her sake — and another's — ^years 
ago. And not less true is it that at this dread hour 
the heart of Lionel Weymouth melted to a tenderness 
and affection he had not known even in the days of 
his passionate worship. The girHsh wife-the early 
dead — the mother of his children — the once so wildly 
loved, were attributes that moulded into a sentiment 
and took root in his nature too deeply henceforth to 
change or depart. 

How strange those two should mourn the dead 
together, and yet how natural! cherishing each 
token of her presence, and embalming her memory 
by every affectionate tribute ! Why had she lived 
at all, or come like a meteor across their path ? 

For some great purpose, inscrutable here, but 
decreed by a Power to whom our wisdom is folly. 

How strange the second wooing of Geraldine 
Harmer by Lionel Weymouth — and yet how 
natural ! Life now wore a soberer hue than it had 
done some twenty years before ; but though happiness 
seemed less ecstatic, it was more serene and secure. 
She, whose woman's life has thus been pencilled 
forth, is indeed a loving " mother " to the Geraldine 
and Florentia, who, *' sisters " in truth, are almost 
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shielded by guardian hands from even children's 
sorrows. But the Life of the Heart ? Ah, that for 
them is still in the future. 

Time heals ever as he touches; softening even 
the harshest outlines by distance ; and there is not a 
thing in the past of which Lionel Weymouth and 
his wife cannot now talk freely and calmly. They 
stood one day near the drawing-room windo^r 
already mentioned. It was months after their mar- 
riage, and two years since Florentia's death. Her 
children were playing in the verandah before them ; 
the younger grown something more grave with the 
increase of two years to her little life, while the 
elder had become gayer in Uke proportion ; so that 
strangers would have failed to see the different out-* 
lines of character, which they who loved them best 
nevertheless understood. 

" Geraldine," said Lionel — ^his arm was round 
her waist, and he had been looking fondly in her 
face for a minute or two — " Geraldine, in my eyes 
you were never so beautiful as you now are. No, 
not even in the bloom of youth. I loved you then 
as well as my untried nature was capable of loving ; 
but had I loved you as you deserved to be loved, I 
should not even have seen the change which I 
suppose ten years of absence worked. Or if I had 
seen I should have approved — should have felt that 
to be other than yourself precisely would have left 
something wanting — should have thought and known 
^' He paused a moment. 
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"What?" asked Gkraldine, looking up^ and 
fondly kissing the hand she held in hers. 

" I should have known," he replied, " that Love 
depends for its birth and existence on something 
quite irrespective of Youth and Beauty." 
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CHAPTER I. 

" My ami shall give thee help to bear thee hence." 

Kino John. 

" This is the prettiest low-bom lass that ever 
Han on the green sward ; nothing she does or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself; 
Too noble for this place." 

A Winter's Talb. 

Many of the county towns of England bear a strik- 
ing family likeness to one another^ though with 
local differences it is true^ which sufficiently mark 
their individuality. The churches^ the town-hall^ 
the market, betray their kindred, and show in how 
much they usually differ from metropohtan edifices. 
But the High-street is the spot which could never 
be mistaken for London ; especially in those old cities 
which still preserve, or did so till very lately, some 
of the picturesque iu conveniences of our ancestors. 
For instance, narrow foot-paths and imperfect 
paving, and a few ancient dwellings that look, each 
onC; like a pyramid reversed tottering on its apex; 
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luaking the stranger involuntarily quicken his steps 
as he passes beneath the overhanging stories. 

Castlemills was a town of this description twenty 
years ago ; and he indeed would have been a pro- 
phet of note who could have foretold that, by this 
time, a railroad would have brought it within three 
hours' journey of the metropolis ; that the old, dark, 
low-roomed houses would be pulled down to make 
way for a bright-looking modern "station;" that 
the stage-coaches would be broken up for fire-wood, 
and the posting-inn be converted into a Temperance 
hotel. Yet these things have come to pass, and many 
others in their wake ; silent blessings that have been 
often ushered in by the railroads* faithful helpers — 
cheap literature and the penny-postage. 

It was the scene of an election ; and though the 
young even remembered many candidates for the 
honour of representing the borough, and could call to 
mind more than one election, never " in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant" had the town been in such 
a commotion. It had used to assemble a set of 
voters so nearly of one mind, that for years they 
always returned, by a large majority, a member 
staunch to a certain line of politics — we will not 
stay to particularise which ^ But latterly the people 
had run into the opposite way of thinking, and like 
most of us, when we have seized on a new opinion, 
were violent in the extreme. Grey heads were 
' shaken, and dark forebodings breathed, and the pre- 
sent mania was attributed, by the oracles of the place, 
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to everythiog but the simple cause^ that during the 
last seven years many fresh young minds had shed 
their influence upon the community ; while the most 
active supporters of the old cause had sunk, one by 
one, into the grave, without leaving a successor. 
Whatever the cause, however, the fact remained, 
that Mr. Aimington, who, seven years before, had 
been returned almost unanimously, and carried from 
the hustings in triumph by his boisterous con- 
stituents, was now not only defeated with scorn, 
but pelted, maltreated, and his very life placed in 
danger by the excited mob. Even his friends were, 
for the most part, lukewarm, only voting for him to 
keep out his opponent. They did say, indeed, that 
he had wavered in his opinions; and to own that he is 
wiser now than he was a year ago, may require moral 
courage in a pohtician, but somehow or another is 
never estimated as a virtue in him. Perhaps, how- 
ever, had he changed more decidedly, he might 
have pleased the other party ; as it was, he gave 
satisfaction to none. 

Yet in that angry excited crowd there were many 
honest men who cried ^^ Shame, shame !" when they 
saw the fearful missiles flung at poor Mr. Aiming- 
ton, who was now a grey-headed man in the decline 
of life, and moreover of a slender frame, and ap- 
parently in delicate health. Loudest in these vocife- 
rations, most active in his endeavours to calm the 
furious mob, was Richard Greyleigh, a miller, a 
high-hearted yeoman, and a man of Herculean 
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power. A stone had cut Mr. Aimington's cheek, 
and the sight of the blood trickling from it raised 
the indignation of the honest fellow to fever heat. 
Armed now with triple strength, he parted the 
crowd as if it had but consisted of school-boys — 
hurling, however, many a full-grown man to the 
groimd on either side, till he reached the feeble 
friends who surrounded the unsuccessful candidate ; 
when he placed his burly figure — he was six feet 
two, and a model of manly symmetry — ^before him. 
He wore his miller's coat, and was a fine mark for 
the discontented ; but though he continued to shield 
Mr. Aimington with his own person till that gentle- 
man reached his carriage, Greyleigh escaped with- 
out any serious injury, though he certainly bore 
evidence of the fray. 

" How can I thank you, my brave protector — to 
whom is it that I am so much indebted?" exclaimed 
the persecuted gentleman, as he cordially shook the 
hand of the warm-hearted miller ; ^^ one I am sure 
who has voted on the right side." 

^* That have I, sir, these five elections — I stick 
to my father's principles, and his father^s before 
him ; but as to being indebted to me, sir, I must 
have been something more contemptible than a 
coward to have stood quietly by. Those precious 
rascals ! I wonder they are not ashamed to call 
themselves Englishmen. Such as them to talk of 
choosing law-makers-— it wasn't so when I was a 
lad." 
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" But your name, my good friend ? I remember 
you well enough, but forget where I saw you." 

^' Richard Grayleigh, at your honour's service. 
We live down by the mill yonder, t'other side of the 
hill." 

" Oh, the pretty farm-house, and the rosy chil- 
dren ! I remember them all well." 

And it was quite true that, amid the hundreds of 
constituents Mr. Aimington had visited during the 
canvassing, the miller's family had made sufficient 
impression to be distinctly remembered. 

It was a bright summer day that following the 
election, when, about the hour of noon, the miller 
and his family were seated at their homely dinner. 
The children, eight in number, seemed of all imagin- 
able ages, varying really from a well-grown notable 
girl of fifteen to an infant six months old, who 
slept in its rustic cradle through the no small din of 
knives and forks. Beans and bacon formed the 
sumptuous fare ; but it might have been observed 
that something more dainty had been provided for 
the youngest at table — a little girl of four years 
old. Partly because she had been so long the 
3'^oungest, and partly because, being of a slighter 
make, she had been considered the most delicate, 
Fanny had grown to be the acknowledged pet of 
them all. The truth was, she only looked delicate 
by comparison with her yet more ruddy and robust 
brothers and sisters. A stranger who looked at 
her brilliant complexion — sun-burned where not 
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shaded by the rich brown hair which waved — ^not 
crisped — ^naturally; or marked her finely-cut lips, 
red as the field-poppy just then stuck in her russet 
frock ; or, more than all, peered into her full soft 
eyes — the hue of the violet when the sun shines on 
it through its bath of dew — ^would have owned that 
her beauty did not all arise from the uncommon 
intelligence of her face, but owed a fair half of its 
lustre to the pure animal health and enjoyment 
which beamed through all. 

This was the party — seated in the farm-house 
kitchen — disturbed by the unexpected visit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Aimington. So briskly had the carriage 
driven up, and so quickly had the visitors alighted, 
that there could be no preparation for their recep- 
tion. Nature, however, is an excellent teacher of 
manners when people feel rightly, especially when 
difierence of station is so distinctly marked as to 
prevent either party taking up a false position. 
Thus, though the miller's wife bethought herself 
that her guests should have been shown into the 
Sunday parlour, she did not insist on their retiring 
thither, after Mrs. Aimington had drawn her Indian 
shawl more tightly round, and assured her that 
though it was summer she did not find the heat of 
the fire at all disagreeable. It was an exciting 
meeting for all ; a proud moment for the miller's 
wife. Mrs. Aimington struggled for composure; 
but when she saw Greyleigh's bruised face — one 
eye blackened and swollen up — she burst into tears, 
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and, taking the honest miller^s brawny hand between 
both her own, poured forth the strongest expressions 
of gratitude. Mr. Aimington was little less over- 
come while be besought Greyleigh to look upon him 
as a friend, and point out in what manner he could 
serve him. Nothing, however, touched the parents' 
hearts so much as the kindly notice they took of the 
children; nor was it, as is so often the case, an 
assumption of manner, for, bereaved years ago of 
their own offspring, love of children was with them 
almost a passion. Little Fanny, neglected for a few 
moments, had yet scrambled from her high chair, 
and, seeming to understand that it would be Very 
uncourteous of the house-dog to bark or growl, 
had clasped her arms round Punch's neck, as if to 
keep him quiet. Punch, be it known, was a faithful, 
sagacious creature, though about the ugUest cur in 
the parish, having, in fact, been named from his 
grotesque appearance. 

" Come and give me a kiss, little darling," said 
Mrs. Aimington, in the winning voice which chil- 
dren so easily recognise ; and Punch was released, 
though he chose to follow Fanny and plant himself 
near the strangers. She took the child upon her 
knee, and, attracted by some trinket the lady woro, 
it showed no inclination to leave her. Not, how- 
ever, till Mrs. Aimington had expressed her inten- 
tion of calling again shortly, and had placed a purse 
containing twenty sovereigns in Dame Greyleigh's 
hand — saying, '^ Mr. Aimington cannot bear to offer 
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your husband money — ^between us wives, you know, 
it is different ; you must accept this from me" — did 
they talk of leaving. 

Fanny prattled away fearlessly. "Love Punch 
too," she lisped, as a sort of answer to the lady's 
caresses. " Punse, Punse!" and Punch came, and 
was patted and noticed. 

"So you love Punch very much?" said Mrs. 
Aimington, evidently amused with her artless 
manner. " Do you know, I have a pet dog in the 
carriage? — will you come and see him?" she con- 
tinued ; and, of course, the chatterbox was delighted 
at the idea. 

Bijou was a thorough-bred King Charles ; and 
certainly, with his bright eyes and long silky ears, 
formed a very striking contrast to honest Punch. 
Fanny found him lying on a pile of shawls, one 
side of the carriage being devoted to his accom- 
modation. 

" Love Bijou too!" cried Mrs. Aimington, paro- 
dying the child's own words as she was lifted in ; 
and really so very well did little Fanny seem 
inclined to obey, that the difficulty was to separate 
them. " Let her have a ride with us," said Mrs. 
Aimington ; " we will bring her back in an hour." 

And so they did. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" I see thee not — I hear thee not — bnt none 

Can be so wrapt in thee, — 
* • * • * 

To aid thy mind's development, — to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 
Almost thy very jjrowth, — to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, — wonders yet to thee! — 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee. 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss, — 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me." 

Btron. 

Summer had deepened into autumn. Without 
puzzling themselves to trace cause and effect, the 
children noticed that the shadow of the mill at 
noon grew every day longer and longer, just when 
they would most have enjoyed the sunshine; and 
that the early sun-set was now behind the church, 
instead of through the elm trees. And while the 
sun narrows his journey, and lengthens the noon- 
day shadows, do human hearts stand still ? 

The bitter feelings engendered by the election 
had melted away by the kindly touch of passing 
time; and newer events had driven the subject 
from the thoughts and lips of the inhabitants of 
Castlemills. There had been no day^ however, in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Aimington had not Ibeen men- 
tioned in Greyleigh*s family. 
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The day's toil was over. The little ones were 
in bed^ and the miller and his wife, with the elder 
children^ were sitting round the cheerful fire — some 
of them within the old-fashioned chimney comer — 
the comfort of which the biting air of early Novem- 
ber made them fully appreciate. Yet the party 
were more than commonly grave. Twice had 
Greyleigh's pipe gone out from mere absence of 
mind ; and thrice had his wile laid down her knit- 
ting to wipe away the falling tears. 

" But, Peggy, woman," said Greyleigh, after a 
pause, " are you sure of what you say ? are you 
sure they want to take our Fanny from us, and 
make a lady of her outright? She's a prettier play- 
thing than them dogs and parrots; and I don't 
wonder at their liking to have her up at the Hall 
for days together, as they've done so often. But 
she'll grow out of being a plaything, and what 
then?" 

" I only tell you, Richard,*' replied the mother, 
'^ what Mrs. Aimington's own maid said to me when 
she brought the child home to-day, by way of pre- 
paring me, as she said, for what was coming. Though 
I believe she expected me to be out of my wits with 
joy, instead of my bursting into tears of sorrow. It 
is because they've been so good to us that I am so 
unhappy ; otherwise there would be nothing to do 
but to say, * we won't give up our child.' I know 
they've set their minds upon it, and we shall be 
called ungrateful : and even the child herself — oh ! 

o 
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it 18 that which makes me so unhappy ; " and sohs 
again impeded her ntteranee. 

''Fanny herself! " retnmed the miller. ''What 
is it yon mean?" and he laid his hand affectionately 
on his wife's shonlder. 

" I mean that when she does come home, she 
pines after the playthings and sweetmeats, and all 
the fine things up at the Hall; even after the fine 
clothes, for what I know; for the maid told me 
Mrs. AimiDgton has got a regular set of things for 
her; and that when she goes out in the carriage 
she looks for all the world like one of the tip-top 
gentle folks." 

" Our Fanny ! Well, we always said she ought 
to have been bom a lady." 

" I wish we hadn't said so." 

There was another pause. For a little while 
the miller smoked vigorously away at his pipe : but 
it would not do ; he threw it down and passed his 
sleeve across his eyes. 

"Peggy," said he, in a husky voice, "for 
seventeen years you've been a good wife to me; 
and all that time we have never been parted for 
seventeen horn's together. As the children came, 
they clung round us, and have never been parted 
either ; and whatever people may say about ' good 
luck,' this will be a hard trial to us. If times were 
altogether thriving, it might be right of us to refuse 
this offer for our Fanny ; but you know I have not 
yet paid off all the mortgage with which my poor 
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father encumbered the farm. If I live a few years 
longer, I may hope with God's blessing, to do so, 
and leave Dick a free man. Yet when seasons are 
bad, you know it is as much as we can do to live 
and pay our way, and J doubt if we have a right 
to refuse this good thing for our child ; for her, too, 
who never looks as if she would be able to work 
like the others." 

The mother wept on, and Oreyleigh oontmued : 
— ^' Mr. Aimington, too, has been the most generous 
friend we ever had. How could we have appren- 
ticed John to the turnery business but for him ; and 
the lad had so set his heart upon it, that I doubt if 
he would have steadied to anything else. Ah ! and 
he goes away next week: that will be another 
parting, though a very different one. But to lose 
little Fanny!" 

^' I wonder/' murmured the wife, after another 
pause, ^' I wonder if she will grow proud and despise 
her poor father and mother?" 

^^ If I thought she would ever be so wicked," 
said the miller, in a firmer tone than before, ^'ehe 
should never run the chance of being corrupted. 
Yet human nature is human nature, and we must 
make up our minds that she won't seem like one 
of us." 

'^I feel as if she would be dead to us," returned 

Dame Oreyleigh^ then, continuing, as if a new train 

of thoughts had arisen^ '^ I wonder if riches make 

the heaven they seem to do." 

o2 
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That night the tearful parents bent over the rude 
bed of their darling. An elder girl slept by her 
side, and it chanced that Fanny had turned away 
from her sister, and fallen asleep, clasping tightly a 
richly-dressed doll she had been allowed to bring 
home, 

^^Grod bless her!" exclaimed Greyleigh, in a 
husky voice; "may she never blame us for giving 
her up to .the strangers." 

But the mother sank upon her knees, and woke 
the unconscious child with her loud sobs and 
passionate tears. 

Yes, Panny Greyleigh was given up to *'the 
strangers f and there is no need to describe minutely 
the conflicting feelings and duties which struggled 
for the mastery in the hearts of her honest parents. 
If some there be who consider the trust of a parent 
one too sacred to be, on any pretence, transferred to 
unother, many would have accused the Greyleighs, 
had they used such an argument, of adopting it as 
a cloak for their own selfishness. Yet, right or 
wrong in the abstract, they did well ; for they acted 
upon principle, giving up their child because they 
believed their doing so was every way to her advan- 
tage, and because, had they refused that which was 
urged as a favour by their benefactors, they would 
have accused themselves of the blackest ingratitude. 
How far Mr and Mrs, Aimington were actuated by 
principle, events will best show. And yet it may as 
well be owned at once that their offer was prompted 
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by nothing more worthy than a good impulse — ^if 
that can be called good which was three parts selfish. 
They were fond of children ; fond, as many people 
are, with a sort of animal instinct, and, as the father 
had hinted; preferred the beautiful and intelligent 
little Fanny, for a pet, to the dogs and parrots. But 
it did not sink into their minds that in removing her 
from the guardianship and guidance of her own 
humble parents, they had in reality taken upon 
themselves the duties, and incurred the responsibi- 
lities, of father and mother. Nor did they even 
clearly define to themselves whether they intended 
educating ^' The Adopted " in her own sphere, or 
raising her, by education, companionship, and the 
bestowal of fortune, to theirs. They were almost 
content to think of her only as a present pet and 
plaything. 

As, however, they were "kind-hearted" people, 
they neither wished nor intended to separate little 
Fanny entirely from her parents. On the contrary, 
it was arranged that, for the present, she should 
visit them every Sunday after church time, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Aimington's maid, Johnson byname. 
The first meeting was not a very trying one. The 
child looked so beautiful in the elegant dress in 
which she was attired, and pleased with three days' 
petting at the Hall, and too young to understand 
the holy tics which had just been sundered, she 
smiled so joyously, and prattled away so happily 
that the unselfish parents almost forgot their own 
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loss in looking at and listening to her. One little 
week, however^ worked some change; the smild 
came and went, but the prattle was less ; and when 
the parting moment arrived, her lips trembled, and 
the deep blue eyes looked yet deeper, through her 
tears. 

"Oh, fie. Miss Fanny," said Johnson, "what 
will mamma Aimington say to see you crying? 
Nobody loves little girls who cry." 

But the Mother caught her to her heart, and 
— rocking to and fro in a paroxysm of feeling, while 
the child's arms were locked round her neck — 
showed that she, at least, loved her none the less for 
her " natural tears." 

The folbwing Sunday the case was worse ; and 
then the parents, with that quiet heroism which is 
the very essence of true courage, resolved that they 
would for a while sacrifice the joy of seeing her, 
with the hope and belief that she would grow 
reconciled to her new home, when not reminded of 
her eld one. It would be doing Mr. and Mrs. 
Aimington injustice to say that they were not 
touched by this instance of devotion in the miller 
and his wife (for the suggestion was theirs); but 
the conduct of " the benefactors ^ not having the 
root of principle, there was nothing in their hearts 
to be strengthened by the fact, though impulse led 
them to indulge the child even more than hereto* 
fore, the surest way, as they believed, to make her 
love them. 
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Yet had the Aimingtons been actnated hj a 
keen consciousness of the responsibility they had 
undertaken; well do we know that the natural 
fselings of affection in such parents as the Greyleighs 
vould have been the same; and the wrench from 
ill home-tieSy even to the childish heart of little 
Fanny, wodd have been as violent. But in this 
case, witnessing the struggle would have made yet 
more clear the duties which devolved on Mr. and 
Mrs. Aimington ; as it was^ the effect was but tem- 
porary. Only once more was Fanny brought to the 
farm house^ before she accompanied her ^^ mamma 
and papa" to London for the season. It proved 
to them a long one; and when after six months 
they returned to the Hall, a change in their 
protegee was indeed perceptible. The heart of a 
child of four years old is very flexible : she was 
reconciled to her new home. The parents saw the 
truth at a glance^ and though they sighed they 
woidd not for worlds have had it otherwise. But 
when she shrank from her boisterous brothers^ and 
smoothed her white frock after the hugging and 
kissing of her sisters, the children felt she was no 
longer one of them; and as they were simple 
specimens of human nature, neither better nor worse 
than the average, something like envy crept into their 
minds. Poor Punch even seemed dmost forgotten : 
at all events, she was afraid of him now. 

Three years passed swiftly away unmarked by 
any striking event; unless, indeed, it be worth 
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noticiog that once after an illness — some malady 
children usually encounter — ^which attacked little 
Fanny in London^ change of air was recommended, 
and she was sent home for a few weeks to recruit hei 
health. Great was the joy of the parents ; yet sac 
the second parting : and even the child showed thai 
her affectiooate feelings had rather been frozen over 
than their springs dried up. Perhaps it was the 
happiest thing for all parties that, at the end of 
three years, Mr. and Mrs. Aimington determined on 
leaving England for an indefinite period; traveUing 
in the south of Europe having been recommended 
by Mr. Aimington's physicians; and Fanny, of 
course, accompanied them. 

Notwithstanding she had paid a visit to the 
farm-house the preceding day, to take leave of her 
relatives, the parents pined for one more lingering 
look. As the carriage, with its closely-packed 
imperial and many travelling appendages, passed 
down the high road, about a mile from the mill, two 
anxious watchers might have been noticed; and 
there, indeed, had they loitered for a couple of 
hours. But, alas ! as it whirled rapidly by, they 
saw but the back of a little pink silk bonnet. 
Fanny was standing looking out at the opposite 
window! 
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CHAPTER m. 

" If we sincerely want to accommodate or befriend onr 
neighbours, we must really bestir ourselves for the purpose, 
and actually write the letter, or go the errand, or pay the 
visit which may be necessary. Nothing tells but the per- 
formance. In reality, the action often costs less trouble than 
the contemplation of it. We often voluntarily triple the 
sacrifice by enctimbering our minds with a load of intention 
and keeping it there for hours or for days." 

BOB£KT ChAMBEBS. 

It is beyond our purpose to follow Fanny Grey- 
leigh and her protectors in their travels and wander- 
ingSy though they visited not a ^ few of the spots 
immortalised by historians and poets ; hurrying on 
when the scene was barren — pausing at their own 
free will in pleasant places. And thus eight years 
passed away^ working their wonders. How like 
dissolving views do the different scenes of human 
life pass irom one to the other ! 

Children at the farm had grown into men and 
womeuy and some had gone out into the world to 
seek their fortunes '4n service;" for times had not 
become better^ and the mortgage was still unre- 
deemed. Eight years of care, more than of labour, 
had shown their work both on Greyleigh and his 
wife ; both seemed to have turned the hill, and to 
be in the decline of life. They had lost, too, some- 
thing of the cheerfulness which had supported them 
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amid the struggles of earlier years ^ it might be 
thej began to distrost hope, which had so often 
deceived them. They had received many letters 
from Fanny^ and great were their pride and aston- 
ishment at her beautiful writing, and, as they 
considered it, wonderful learning. Yet, truth to 
tell, her education had been wofully neglected; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Aimington, never having quite made 
up their minds as to her future position in society, 
had neither systematically afforded her the oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a solid and refined education, 
such as would have fitted her for their sphere, nor 
given her the useful information which would have 
rendered her a happy and respected member of 
her own. 

Still Fanny Greyleigh, at fifteen, was very far 
from ignorant. In the first instance, Johnson had, 
at Mrs. Aimington's desire, taught her to read, and 
being like an only child, without playmates or asso- 
ciates, she had tsiken to reading as an amusement. 
At the Hall a well-stocked library was always 
accessible ; and thus at a very early age she 
acquired much desultory information. The best 
books— sterUng works — ^were naturally selected for 
travelling companions, and of new ones only those 
of approved merit were ordered to be sent from 
England. This narrower selection was, however, 
a great advantage to Fanny, for it in some sort 
directed her reading; while intercourse with per- 
sons of refined manners formed her own, and the 
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habit of hearing her own language spoken cor- 
rectly prevented her from falling into any glaring 
errors. She had even picked up a little French and 
Italian^ and, having shown great facility in acquiring 
them^ had been indulged with a few lessons at dis- 
tant intervals. For music she had a decided tastCi 
and thus was able to improve the very trifling 
instruction she had received, though, after all, she 
played chiefly by ear. 

Such was Fanny Greyleigh, with her taste more 
cultivated than her mind, when she returned to 
England, a beautiM womanly girl of fifteen. She 
was too grateful, as well as too young and inex* 
perienced yet, to feel how undecided was her 
position — one hour treated as an equal, and the 
next perhaps employed in some ofiice which, 
though nothing more menial than a child in the 
highest rank of life might perform for a parent, yet 
lost its sanctity when required from her in the 
presence of strangers. As a matter of course, 
visitors scarcely knew if they were to treat her 
as a humble dependant or an equal ; and one lady, 
an intimate friend of the family, was rather sur- 
prised to find Fanny seated next herself at dinner, 
afeer having observed that she had answered 
Mrs. Aimington's bell to assist at her toilet. This 
occurred in London, inomediately after the travel- 
lers arrived from the continent, and before they 
returned to the Hall, where, during the autumn, 
they expected several friends to visit them. 
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Perhaps it was Fanny's first meeting with her 
family, who were still remembered with affection, 
and the consciousness that the little presents she 
had brought them — purchased with her own 
pocket-allowance — were quite inappropriate, which 
taught her to think of and feel her own different 
position. 

^^ My dear/' said Mrs. Aimington one morning 
to her husband, "here is an invitation to a large 
party at Selton-place, and a note from Lady Selton, 
begging we will bring Fanny with us. Really it is 
so unexpected that I hardly know what to do; 
besides she is so young." 

" Oh, never mind her being young," said Mr. 
Aimington, " she has had very little pleasure since 
we came home ; let her go." 

« But, my dear, I think there are other consider- 
ations ; and, lately, I have been thinking we ought 
to make up our minds more decidedly about the 
dear child. You know when we were in Rome" — 

" You wanted me to let her have more regular 
instruction, and perhaps it would have been wise ; 
though, after all, I do not see that she is so very 
deficient. 

" Come, Mr. Hardwick," said the lady, address- 
ing a gentleman who was present, and appealing to 
her husband by a look, " you shall decide whether 
Fanny is to go or not. You know, when we were 
abroad, you more than once gave us a gentle lecture 
on indecision." 
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''If I did speak so boldly, I hope that you 
foi^ve me/' replied Mr. Hardwick, a young, but 
very clever medical man, who had travelled with 
them for nearly a year, and was extremely intimate 
with them still; ''but my excuse must be, that 
I have suffered painfully in my own &mily from 
the error of indecision." 

" Then you shall decide," returned Mrs. Aiming- 
ton, " for you have an old head upon young shoul- 
dera. You are aware exactly who Fanny is, and I 
know she is such a pet of yours that you will decide 
for her advantage." 

^' Since, my dear madam, you. really do me the 
honour of asking my opinion, I will give it with my 
customary frankness. Introducing Miss Greyleigh 
into society is an important step ; insomuch that it 
stamps the fact that you wish her to be considered 
as a lady, and yoiu* adopted daughter. I confess I 
think so highly of her sweet disposition, her man- 
ners, and her natural character, that I should think 
her an acquisition to any sphere." 

" It is easy to see which way yon lean," cried 
Mr. Aiming^on, with a smile. 

" My dear friends — for such you allow me to 
call you" — ^returned the other, " I do feel deeply 
interested for your protegee. You have made her, 
or can make her, so fit to adorn society, and enjoy 
the refinements of life, while she is already so 
unfitted for a lower rank, that I own it grieves me 
to see her placed in a doubtful or equivocal position. 
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Yety though taifling the question of going or not 
going to a party may appear, introducing her at 
Lady Selton*8 would certainly be passing the Rn» 
biooUy for the worU would consider it as the seal of 
her condition." 

"Poor child!" returned Mr. Aimington; "I 
should be grieved if she ever felt slighted or neg- 
lected." 

" Let us think it over, my dear/' said the lady ; 
" it will be time enough to send an answer to-morrow 
or next day." 

How characteristic was each rejoinder! The 
kindly impidiej which looked not beyond the present, 
and shrunk from inflicting temporary pain; and 
the fatal procrastination, which puts off every 
burden till "to-morrow." True, most true, that 
the subject required consideration and reflection, for 
which two days were far too little time. But they 
had had eleven years ^^ to think it over," and were 
still undecided ! However, as in this case a decision 
must be made, the kind and present impulse pre- 
vailed. Without Mr. Hardwick's words being 
altogether forgotten, the impression they made 
passed in some measure away; it was arranged 
that Fanny should accompany her benefactors to 
Lady Selton's, while they considered they had 
made up their minds to treat her as an equal, though 
not without some regrets at her neglected education, 
and many resolutions, even now, to make up for it. 
Yet with all these faults of indecision and procras- 
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tination — faults whose effects we would faintly 
attempt to shadow forth — Mr. and Mrs. Aimington 
loved Fanny Greyleigh dearly, more dearly, perhaps, 
than they themselves knew. In the limited inter- 
course the child had held with her parents, they 
had impressed her so strongly with the sense of 
her own and their obligations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Aimington, that her young heart overflowed with 
grateful and affectionate feelings ; and her disposi- 
tion was naturally so sweet, that even over, and 
often injudicious, indulgence could not spoil her. 

Blessings are somewhere quaintly compared to 
" birds which hop about us with their wings folded, 
the brilliancy of whose plumage we never see till 
they are flying away." Such a " bird " to them 
was Fanny Oreyleigh; something more worthy 
than the ^' dogs and parrots," not only to love but 
to be laved by; an eager listener to the thrice told 
tale, a ready messenger from room to room, a gentle 
and — for her years — most clever nurse to two 
frequent invalids. No one knew so well as Fanny 
how to fold a shawl or place the sofa cushions; no 
one could so exactly mix an effervescing draught, 
or sweeten tea, or even scent a handkerchief! How 
they would have missed her I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' This night I hold an old accustom'd feast, 

Whereto I have invited many a guest 

Snch as I love ; and 70a, among the store. 

One more, most welcome, makes my number more. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I thought thy disposition better tempered." 

BOMBO AND JULIBT. 

The evening of the party arrived, and Fanny attired 
judiciously in a dress of simple white, tapped at 
Mrs. Aimington's dressing-room^ inquiring if she 
could he of any use. 

'^ No, thank you, my love. But come in, I have 
something for you." 

Mrs. Aimington was splendidly dressed^ and her 
maid was in the act of clasping on some dazzliug 
jewels. The hox which had contained them and 
many others was open^ and taking thence a single 
row of pearls, she called Fanny towards her, 
saying, '^ I shall lend you a necklace my love ; I 
think this will he the best for you " — paused for a 
moment while her pleased protegee admired its 
beauty, and then placed it herself round her neck. 

'*Mr. Hardwick, why do you call me Miss 
Greyleigh ? " said Fanny, just before they stepped 
into the carriage ; '^ I feel as if I must have been a 
naughty child and that you wont forgive me/' she 
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added with a smile, as if half conscious that in her 
ball dress and pearls she must have passed the ag'e 
of " naughty-child "-hood. 

" I am practising in private what I mtend to 
perform in public," replied Mr. Hardvvick. 

" But why do you ? " returned Fanny. 

" For a good and sufficient reason, Miss Grey- 
leigh," — and as he spoke he handed her into the 



caiTiage. 



It was rather a select and elegant party than a 
large one ; but precisely because this was the case, 
was Fanny's introduction at it an important step. 
1 owards the middle of the evening, Lady Selton — 
who was a young hostess — might have been observed 
for a few minutes in earnest conversation with Mr. 
Hardwick, after which the latter crossed the room, 
and took a vacant seat next Fanny Greyleigh. 

*' Fanny," said he, " though you have promised 
to dance the next quadrille with me, I am going to 
be so rude as to transfer you to another partner; — 
will you forgive me?" 

" Yes, as you call me Fanny, for I suppose I 
am now a good child again." 

"That was a slip of the tongue, Miss Grey- 
leigh." 

" But why am I not to dance with you? " 

"When I was a little boy, good children or 
naughty children used to be told * not to ask ques- 
tions;' but as a wiser generation adopt a wiser 
plan, I must answer you, Miss Greyleigh I am 

p 
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a nobody, and I think it to your adyantage to dance 
this evening with one or two somebodies— to whom 
Lady Selton is going to introduce you." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Exactly what I have said." 

Without quite understanding her kind friend's 
meaning, Fanny coloured slightly — she would have 
found it difficult to say why ; but, with true femi- 
nine tact, she turned the conversation, saying, 
'^How lucky that I learnt dancing: you said 1 
should be sure to find it useful." 

Yes ! the " Somebodies " of the party danced 
with the miller's daughter, who from that evening 
might be said to have entered the charmed circle of 
the SUte of the county. Yet the rapid decline of 
Mr. Aimington's health became soon afterwards so 
marked, that her first was almost her laf^t party ; 
but in the home circle of more limited visiting, 
there was henceforth^ as Mr. Hardwick had pre- 
dicted, no misapprehension about the real position 
of "The Adopted." The comparative exemption 
from scenes of gaiety, in which too many girls at 
her age are almost absorbed, was of the greatest 
advantage, for she retained the simplicity of cha- 
racter and manner which under other circumstances 
she might have been so likely to lose. 

Thus time passed on, bringin"*, however, no 
more regular^instruction for Fanny ; but much real 
improvement from reading and observation. Yet 
were her days chiefly occupied in watchfid and 
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affectionate attendance on those she regarded as 
parents. Not only was Mr. Aimington so confirmed 
an invalid as to be seldom able to leave the house, 
but his wife, always what is called " delicate/' be- 
came yet more feeble. Though they seemed them- 
selves scarcely conscious of the glaring truth, they 
were, in reality, growing old. 

Thus evenly glided away three years. Mr. 
Hardwick was settled in the metropolis, slowly but 
surely forming for himself a practice there. Duiing 
these three years, however, a line of railway had 
been opened, which, -annihilating time and space, 
enabled him frequently to visit his valued friends. 

" Mrs. Aimington," said he, one day when he 
chanced to be alone with the lady, " you used to 
tell me I was the most candid person you knew : I 
am going to prove to you that I have not outgrown 
my frankness. And yet," he added with a sigh, 
^^ I am almost selfish enough to regret the good 
which I have sometimes flattered myself proceeded 
from my last especial exhibition of frankness." 

"Do you mean," replied Mrs. Aimington, 
" our conversation long ago about Fanny ? I 
assure you I have often rejoiced that we took your 
advice." 

" Believe me, I too have often rejoiced : always, 
when not overpowered by the selfish wish that 
Fanny Greyleigh's station had still remained un- 
decided, so that — that — my humble offer might 
at least have presented one advantage — ^that of 

p 2 
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ezcbanging an equivocal for a fixed steid honoidrable 
position. As it is^ I fear — ^I suspect — ^yoa bave other 
views. I iicarcely dare to ask you, if I may seek 
her for my wife ? " 

Walter Hardwick had spoken with emotion, 
for he felt deeply, and loved Fanny with manly 
sincerity. Yet he remembered that he was under 
obligations to Mr. Aimington for edrfy patronage, 
the only patronage which can win gratitude; for 
when success has couched the. eyes of the blind, so 
that the dullest acknowledge it, " the world " feels 
shame in not seeing. A noble heart like his could 
not forget thisr tioith, and suspecting, but with too 
good reason; that they had other views for their 
protegS^y he had refrained from word^ and he 
bellied from look or manner, which could betray 
his affection to the object of it. 

*' I thank you, my dear sir, for your candour," 
said Mrs. Aimington, in reply to his honest con- 
fession, *^ and will answer you with equal frankness. 
You are aware that the death of our nephew, which 
took place last year, throws the entailed property 
after iny husband- s death into a distant branch of 
the family ; infant, the next heir is a second cousin, 
Mr. James Aimington, whom I think you have 
met here occasionally?'* 

" I hftve seen him twice." 

'* Only twice ! To be sure we did not know him 
ourselves till within this twelvemonth ; but he has 
been here a good deal lately. We have no reason 
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to doubt his being a very worthy person ; yftt from 
only haying seen him recently, it seems difficult to 
look upon him as our relation and sucqessor. The 
fact is, it would be a consolation to think that when 
we are gone, the place would be inhabited by some 
one who would remember us with kindness and 
affection, and as we intend to bequeath to dear 
Fanny almost all our personal property, it would 
certainly make us very happy to find the young 
people liked each other, and, in short, to see them 
married ; to contemplate Fanny as the future 
mistress here, and to know that the property would 
again be united." 

"Did I, my dear madam," returned Mr. 
Hard wick, " did I understand you rightly— do you 
only i?itend to provide for Miss Greyleigh ? Forgive 
my reminding you of the uncertainty of life — ^the 
danger of delay." 

"You blame Mr. Aimington, " said the lady 
slightly colouring, " for not having already made a 
will in her favour ; but the truth is, he has never 
altered that which he signed years before we 
adopted her, in which he leaves everything of which 
he can dispose to me. He has always had perfect 
confidence, that if I proved the survivor, I should 
provide properly for Fanny. And I am quite siu-e 
if I should be taken first; he would not forget her. 

Indeed" but here a violent fit of coughing 

prevented Mrs. Aimington from proceeding. 
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" And, Mr. Hardwick, " said Fanny Greyleigh 
to Lim, in the course of the evening which followed 
the above conversation, ^^will you bring me the 
next time you come tbe song you were talking 
about last week ? and will you ask your kind sister 
to match the wools for my worsted work ?" 

*' I will fiend them to you without delay, for I 
fear I shall not be able to pay you a visit again for 
some time/' 

** Oh, why not ? " inquired Fanny with evident 
regret. 

" Do you think," returned Mr. Hardwick, as- 
suming a tone of irony to cover his real emotion; 
'^ do you think I am a person of so little impoi'tance, 
and am so little wanted, that I can be spared for a 
whole day every week or two?" 

" Ah ! well, if you are so busy," sighed Fanny, 
''it is very thoughtless of me to add to your 
trouble. Never mind the song and the worsted." 

^* Indeed you shall have them; it is no trouble. 
By the way, shall I send them to Mr. James 
Aimington, and ask him to bring them." 

'* No, don't ; he always forgets my commissions." 
Fanny looked up as she spoke, and at least Walter 
Hardwidk had the strange satisfaction of feeling 
that though he might not have touched her heart, 
it was equally free from any impression in favour of 
his rival. 

Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Aimington were equally 
conscious of Fanny's indiflference towards their 
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cousin. At all events, they shortly afterwards 
found means of hinting', rather than expressing, 
their wishes on the suhject. Startled, indeed, was 
the simple-hearted girl when the conviction first 
dawned on her mind. True to her g^rateful nature, 
there is no wonder that she strove to the uttermost 
to think and feel as they would have her ; but the 
heart is a strange rebel, often more ready to be 
sacrificed at the altar of duty than to obey its 
dictates. As for the gentleman in question, he 
appeared a perfect specimen of the commonplace 
class, though there were points of character about 
him that will be presently developed, which certainly 
redeemed him from belonging to it : just as a country 
aboimding in pit-falls and quicksands as little 
deserves to be called a level plain as that which is 
beautifully diveraified with hill and dale. 

Many trifling circumstances revealed to Lim 
also the wishes of his relations, and James Aiming- 
ton began to play the wooer. That he was not 
very successful he knew ; and this knowledge, added 
to the knowledge of his own real inferiority, piqued 
him to win her, with a feeling quite independent of 
any true regard. Yet as he was not a clever, nor 
even a shrewd person, he had not sufficient self 
command to hide from Fanny that his temper was 
irritated, though she, poor girl, did not know that 
it was at her superiority. As for those who had 
taken upon themselves the duties of parents towards 
their '^ adopted," they were too much engrossed by 
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their own ailments, or had, perhaps, from age or 
circumstances, so far outgrown the faculties of keen 
perception, that such shades of feeling in the 
" young people " were not even guessed at by them. 
Such was the state of affairs, when Mrs. Aim- 
ington, requiring some purchases to be made in the 
neighbouring town, proposed one moniiDg that the 
cousin should drive Fanny over to Castlemills, as she 
would be quite able to make the proper selection. 
Accordingly the pony phaeton was ordered, and, 
attended by a single servant, they proceeded on 
their mission. The shopping I need not particu- 
larise ; it is enough that one of Fanny's commissions 
was to procure a little box, according to a certain 
pattern. The servant was a new one, nearly a 
stranger to the place and to the family, but knowing 
the sort of* article that was wanted, he drew their 
attention to a shop which was apparently but 
recently opened, a workman being in the act of 
painting the first letter of a name above it. The 
wares, however, in the window, sufficiently pro- 
claimed that it was a turner's shop, and Fanny and 
Mr. James alighted. Not finding precisely the 
article required, Fanny gave the order for one to be 
made according to the pattern ; and drawing from 
its case one of her own engraved cards, wrote on 
the back of it minute directions to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a mistake. By chance the young man 
behind the counter looked first at the side on which 
" Miss Greyleigh*' was inscribed, and as he did so 
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his face flushed, and the next moment he raised his 
eyes inquiring'ly to Fanny, saying, in a trembling 
voice — 

*' Are y(m Miss Greyleigh ?" 

*^ That is my name," she replied. 

*' And you don't know me 't No wonder, for 
I didn't remember you a bit. To think of your 
being our little Fan, and of my not knowing you — 
I, who used to carry you on ray shoulder many a 
day to make vou the tallest of all. Well, Fan. 
shake hands with your brother, though you are in 
another sense so much above us all now I" 

"Johnny, dear, Johnny !" were the only words 
which escaped her lips ; but not alone was her hand 
held out, a warm embrace followed, and a hearty 
kiss was given and received. 

^' And so you don't forget all about old times 
and the Mill ?" said the young tradesman, the tears 
starting to his eyes. " I know you don't, though 
you are a lady, and every way belong to^ us no more. 
But didn't you know I was married and set up in 
business here ?" 

" Indeed I did not ; but it is long since I have 
paid a visit to the Mill. Neither, Johnny, must you 

judge me harshly for this seeming neglect. I ^" 

but Fanny paused, for she did not choose to tell 
the simple truth that Mr. and Mrs. Aimington had 
(and perhaps wisely) contrived that latterly h^ 
visits should be as few and far between as possible. 
Of ^' excuses^" such as frequent excursions to London, 
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and almost constant attendance on the invalids^ she 
might have found plenty ; but her nature was too 
generous, and her heart at the moment too much 
touched to avail herself of them. 

Meanwhile Mr. James had stood tapping his 
boot most vehemently with the light driving whip 
he had not relinquished; till, on the movement 
being made for Fanny to be introduced to her 
brother's wife — a tradesman's daughter, whose 
ready little fortune had enabled John Greyleigh to 
set up in business— he looked up, showing that his 
lips were white with suppressed anger, as he said,*- 

"I know not. Miss Greyleigh, how far my 
cousin and his lady may approve of this sort of 
thing. I am sure this young man—your brother 
did he say?— must see the impropriety of it; indeed I 
feel authorised in insisting that you return to the 
carriage." 

"Insisting !" murmured Fanny— the right pride 
that is con^ned to no station sending a flush to her 
cheek— *' Pardon me," and she extended her hand 
to the young wife with a kind and gentle smile. 
Yety when in a few minutes afterwards she was 
seated in the phaeton on her return home, tears 
flowed abundantly. And why? 

For many reasons. Young and inexperienced 
as she was, let it not be supposed that Fanny 
Greyleigh had remained even thus long unconscious 
of herfoiUe position ; a phrase sufficiently expressive 
to those who understand it, though hard to be ex- 
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plained, so infinite are the circumstances which may 
modify it. Half the miseries in 4;be world arise from 
people struggling to seem what they are not ; and 
whether he strive or not, whoever attempts to pass 
current in society for something above what he is, 
must be in a false position ; and, oh ! not less so be, 
whom adventitious circumstances depress until so- 
ciety underrates bim. The latter, indeed, is the more 
mournful case. Yet though neitber of tbese phases 
exactly applies to Fanny, hers was, nevertheless, a 
false position, and bers the penalty of suffering. 
It would have been wiser and kinder of the Aim- 
ingtons to have adopted an orphan, or penniless 
child, in their own sphere of life — for, alas ! bow 
many of the well-bom want ! Or, if from taking 
a fancy to an individual, they chose to remove this 
humble child from the parental roof, surely it was 
their duty, by a consistent and most decided line of 
conduct, to guard her from the thorns they were 
sowing in her path. 
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CHAPTER V. 

**With woe resigned, each mourner's heart 

Beheld thy funeral train depart ; 
* * * • 

Wooing brief was needed then, 
Life had sterner work for men. 
Plighted were those lovers twain, 
Joy was in that wide domain, 
^Vhen the suitor homeward liied 
To make ready for his bride." 

Mrs. D. Ogilvt's " Highland Misstkblst." 

" And all went wrong and painfully enough — 
No wonder, till, the right spot stumbled on, 
AU the jar stops and there is peace at once." 

RoBEET Browning. 

T KNOW it is not a very common thing for rich 
people to adopt poor children; but it is far too 
commo.n for unthinking ones^ from what is called 
kindness, but is cruelty, merely to gratify tb^ 
caprice of a day, or a week, or a month, to unfit 
their humble friends for the duties and happiness of 
their own station. God forbid that I should seem 
for a moment to speak slightingly of the humblest 
born, the poorest, or even the most ignorant; it 
is the performance of our duties in our station, 
whatever that station may be, which gives true 
respectability: it is moral worth which can make 
the peasant equal or superior to the prince, or as 
Burns in his own rich coinage hath it, 
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" The rank is but the gninea*s stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that.*' 

And it is because there is true happiness to be 
found in every station^ that it is so great a mischief 
to unfit persons for that to which they are bom, 
unless we have the power to place them absolutely 
in another. As for those who possess great talents 
it is another question : let such know and remember^ 
that genius has the right as well as the power 
to make its path upwards — the "diamond" with 
which "to cut its bright way through" all 
obstacles. 

But I am digressing. That Fanny Greyleigh 
felt something of all this may account for her tears ; 
but the page she had just read in James Aimington's 
character was far more painful. She had been 
trying for some time to school her heart — and hard 
the task — to like him ; and, as the surest way, had 
tried to persuade herself that she was dear to him. 
Now, she knew it was no lover who scorned her 
humble family and reproved herself so harshly. 
Yet with this knowledge came a joyful thought, 
like one bright star in a dark night, — the thought, 
the conviction that she never should be his; the 
sacrifice was greater than her guardians had a 
right to demand; and for the £rst time she saw 
clearly what her duties were to them, and what she 
also owed to herself. Mr. James Aimington showed 
yet more clearly his own ignoble mind, by continu- 
ing his harsh and unfeeling remonstrance during 
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the drive home. Nevertheless, Fanny's tears were 
dried when they alighted, and a resolution more 
than half formed^ of telling Mrs. Aimington the 
real state of her heart with as little delay as 
possible. Alas! for our intentions. During their 
absence, Mrs. Aimington had, in a fit of coughing^ 
ruptured a blood-vessel; and in a few hours she was 
no more ! 

It has often been remarked that when two old 
persons, who have lived in happiness and affection 
from early years together, are at last separated by 
the cold hand of death, the blow shakes rudely out 
the few remaining sands of the survivor. Surely it 
is one of the many merciful dispensations by which 
we are governed that it should be so. How strong 
must be the chain of habit and affection, which 
forty, fifty, sixty years have woven! Why, the 
strongest love of the young seems by comparison 
but the love of yesterday. Mr. Aimington was 
no exception to the rule. From the day of his 
wife's death he sank rapidly; his memory began 
to fail; it was evident his mind was tottering; 
and in less than a month he was seized with 
paralysis. 

It has been said that Fanny felt her duties to 
be clearly defined; and it was this knowledge 
which supported her in the natural anguish of her 
bereavement, and sustained her through every trial. 
Wonderful were her exertions in the sick room, 
imwearied her gentle care and tender watching. 
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But it was no part of her duty to dream of any 
future self-sacrifice to James Aimington ; and 
even in the house of mourning and of sickness 
she had found the opportunity of intimating to 
him as much. It may easily be imagined that 
a nature like his was stung to the quick by 
the rejection of the miller's daughter; but, as 
there was something about her which he could 
not despise, his feelings rankled very nearly to 
hati'ed. 

Mr. Hardwick was frequently in attendance; 
but his practice had so much increased, that it was 
impossible for him to remain at the Hall more than 
an hour or two at a time. It was on an occasion 
when a marked change, apparently for the better, 
had taken place in the patient, that Mr. Hardwick 
beckoned Fanny from the room. 

" Dear Miss Grey leigh," said he, taking her hand, 
" this is an hour in which we must all act. And I call 
upon you, for your own sake, and for the sake of those 
you love best, to conquer as much as possible the 
outward display of feeling, and prove your firmness. 
First send off an active servant to the nearest 
lawyer that he may be in readiness, should we need 
his services, if, as I fear — or, perhaps I should say, 
hope — he may be wanted. You told me the other 
day, in answer to my question, that you believed 
Mr. Aimington had made no new will; though all you 
knew was, that he had, since his poor wife's death, 
destroyed the one he signed some twenty years ago, 
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declaring his intention of speedily preparing another. 
Since the fit^his mind has neyer been, until now, in 
a state in which I could conscientiously speak to 
him on such a suhject; and alas! unless all my 
experience deceives me, this is the last flicker of 
reason. I shall return to his hedside, and I only 
charge you to take care that for the next half hour 
we are not interrupted." 

"It is of me you are thinking," said Fanny, 
wringing her hands : " hetter — far better, I 
should be penniless, than his last moments so dis- 
tracted." 

" You say so now," replied Mr. Hardwick, " and 
I honour you for the feeling. But, believe me^ 
J should think that I shared in the guilt of others' 
delay and indecision did I lose the present oppor- 
tunity ;" and so saying, he left her without waiting 
for an answer. 

Let us not linger over the harrowing scene 
which followed; the regret for past negligence, 
and the impulse which dictated a lavish and almost 
unwise atonement. Mr. Aimington soon became 
again speechless, though the last words he uttered 
were a blessing on " liis child," as he called Fanny 
Greyleigh. A state of insensibility quickly followed, 
and in a few hours all was over. 

" I tell you candidly," whispered Mr. Hardwick 
to Fanny, a few minutes before the will was opened, 
" that it was not I who recommended you should 
have so large a fortune; I only desired to see you 
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with a suitable independence. Yet as the wife of 
the heir-at-law it can signify little." 

Fanny's pale cheek crimsoned as she answered 
through her tears, " His wife ! Never !" 

" Indeed !" was the only word with which Mr. 
Hardwick could reply, for at that moment they were 
called to listen to the reading of the will. It was 
very short. The landed property was entailed; 
there were legacies to a few old servants, and to 
Fanny Greyleigh was bequeathed the sum of fifty 
thousand pounds ! 

James Aimington almost started from Lis chair 
when he heard the words ; yet he managed to listen 
with composure to the few remaining sentences. 

'^ Gentlemen," said he, when the reading was 
concluded, *' I beg to give you notice that I shall 
dispute this will. It is true the ink is scarcely dry, 
and the witnesses to the signature are all present; 
but my lamented cousin was not, for many weeks 
before his death, in a fit state to elxecute any such 
document*" 

Walter Hardwick trembled, for at a glance he 
saw, what before had not occurred to him, that, 
however admirable our laws, law and justice might 
not in this instance prove on the same side of the 
question. 

" Take me home — to my own old home," mur- 
mured Fanny to a lady, a friend of the Aimingtons, 
who had passed the last few mournful weeks at the 
Hall ; '^ take me home, dear lady." 
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^^ Nay, nay," was the reply; " I will stay with 
you here, or you shall go home with me. We 
know not yet," she continued with spirit, "that this 
gentleman has the power to injure you ; and if the 
power he his, I cannot think he dare neglect his 
cousin's dying wishes, and leave destitute one who 
was dear to him as a child." 

" This is not the time, madam, to speak of these 
things; though I may tell you that, partly sus- 
pecting the state of the case, I have already con- 
sulted my lawyers. There is no doubt of our setting 
aside the will, though probably I shall provide for 
this young person." 

" Take me home — ^home," again murmured 
Fanny ; and Walter Hai'dwick sighed out — " It is 
best." 

Alas ! the threat of the heir-at-law was carried 
out; the will was set aside. None but a stranger 
lawyer, and friendly doctor, could speak to the 
testator's soundness of mind. All other testimony 
was against it, and even the acknowledgment of 
the lawyer that Mr. Hardwick had suggested to 
the dying man that the legacy to Fanny should be 
smaller, was construed as proof that he feared its 
magnitude would draw attention to the legality of 
the will itself. It must be remembered, too, that 
the country medical attendant had not seen poor 
Mr. Aimington during the hour's '' flicker of 
reason ;" — and legal evidence overpowered a sense 
of justice. 
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• Many were the friends of the dead, who, partly 
out of respect to their memory and partly from 
kindly feelings towards herself, invited Fanny to 
become, at least for a while, their guest ; but firmly, 
though gratefully, she declined all such invitations. 
Her heart sickened at the thoughts of being again 
placed in a "false position;" yet it yearned for 
affection, and a home, and these she knew would 
be hers once more at the mill. But we have 
said before that Fanny Greyleigh saw cle^'Iy her 
duties ; and fervently praying, as she did, to be able 
to fulfil them, it was no part of her plan to remain 
a burthen on her honest, industrious parents. No ; 
she would heal her own sorrows and gladden their 
hearts by passing a few weeks or even months with 
them. And then she would go into a school as junior 
teacher, for the opportunity of improving herself; for 
though Fanny was in reality, from mere reading and 
conversation, better informed, more companionable, 
than many " accomplislied *' girls are foimd to be, 
her education had been so irregular, that a course of 
training was still necessary before she could become 
an efficient teacher. These were her plans (for a 
wretched pittance Mr. James Aimington offered 
as charity neither she nor her parents would accept) ; 
but what said Walter Hardwick ? 

Let us once more return in thought to the old 
mill, and the old farmhouse ; not that they seem to 
have changed, or to have grown any older since we 
first spoke of them. It is the same large kitchen, 

q2 
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with the spacious chimney corner^ and the oaken 
rafters (veril j, one would believe with the self-same 
sides of bacon hanging therefrom), as that in which 
we first saw Fanny Greyleigh, the blue-eyed child 
of four years old, dressed in the russet frock, with 
the scarlet poppy stuck therein. The comely dame of 
five-and-thirty is now a care-worn woman of fifty ; 
Greyleigh, the miller, looks what we call an old 
man. Punch has been dead for years, and his 
successor has not quite determined whether to be 
friends or not with the stranger, who, attired in the 
deepest but plainest moiu-ning, sits listening with 
exemplary patience to the faulty reading of her 
youngest sister, the Sometime baby of the cradle. 
All the family are attired in some show of mourning, 
but none is so decided as that of Fanny. How they 
listen to every word that falls from her lips — ^what 
an oracle they seem to think her ! She begins to 
suspect she should have been moire ^'spoilt" at 
home than ever she was by those who adopted her. 
And perhaps she is right — for people who are 
in a false position must be subject to many trials of 
temper. Amid all her sorrows, too, her heart has 
been gladdened by hearing that things have gone 
on better of late ; the mortgage is nearly paid ; and 
Johnny is doing well. Her energies are more than 
ever braced up to do hiBr own " duty ;" and yet she 
is rather wondering that for a whole week she has 
not heard from one whom she calls her kindest 
friend. 
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The ktch is raised and Walter Hard wick enters. 
It IB his first introduction at the farm ; but as he 
steps across the sanded floor, he does not seem at 
all to observe that he is not treading on the softest 
carpet. He shakes the miller's hand warmly, and 
offers as friendly a greeting to his wife ; he takes 
Fanny's hand last, but he ventures to hold it for a 
moment with a lingering pressure. How completely 
he has put them all at their ease ! 

We do not know half what he said that day, 
though we know pretty nearly for what purpose he 
came. It is enough that when a few months 
afteryrards Fanny Crreyleigh put off her mourning, 
it was to put on a bridal dress of simple white. 
And a very happy bride she was ; given, at that 
quiet wedding, by her grey headed father, to the 
noble hearted Walter Hardwick. 

" But if there had been no Walter Hardwick?" 
asks the reader ; ^' and there are not many such men 
in the world. Nine out of ten men weigh carefully 
the environments of a girl before they choose her for 
a wife, calling their selfishness prudence — and 
seldom exercise the holy generosity of making even 
one self-sacrifice. What if there had been no Walter 
Hardwick?" 

Why then I suppose the "pet and plaything," 
the Adopted Child, reared in luxury and elegance, 
would have become the drudging teacher of a 
school-room ; the victim of Good Impulse unsup- 
ported by Principle! 
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Margaret Ford, was in right of her mother an heiress ; 
and endowed by nature with no ordins^y share of 
self-possession and self-esteem, the education be- 
stowed on her with perpetual reference to her future 
position, had fostered and developed her innate qua- 
lities, until pride became her dominant characteristic. 
But it was a pride allied to excellent abilities and 
strict integrity. When she was dghteen, her father 
shocked and offended her — for from sheer force of 
character she was already the one to receive appeals, 
not offer them — by making a second marriage, choos- 
ing a wife who had youth and beauty, but was of 
poor and obscure family. 

The young wife must have quailed at the haughty 
reception given by her step-daughter; and yet it 
was a sort of haughtiness that had in it nothing 
tangible enough to justify res^ntment. Perhaps her 
father's marriage hastened a decision which she never 
found occasion to repent. From many suitors of high 
degree she chose, an elderly Peninsular officer, of 
ancient Scottish lineage, who had won green laurels 
to cover his scars, had obtained more honour than 
gold, and had refused a baronetcy until it was 
accompanied by a military order of knighthood. 

To do her justice, the heiress was neither avari- 
cious nor purse-proud; she made a handsome life- 
s^ttlement on her father notwithstanding his mesaHr- 
Ucmce ; and notwithstanding her wealth, her youth, 
her beauty, and her own '^ sixteen quarterings," she 
thought herself ennobled in becoming the wife of 
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General Sir Andrew Macdonald. Perhaps it wad 
only such a husband that she could ever honestly 
have promised to obey. But he had commanded 
men, and led them on to great deeds ; and, without 
a sacrifice, she could bend her spirit to his. Had 
she been a vain woman, she would doubtless have 
proved a heedless, selfish, self-willed wife, striving to 
rule her middle-aged lord ; but she was a proud one, 
and a part of her pride was to be meek, loving, 
gentle, and obedient to him. They were admirably 
mated, and the few years of their wedded life were 
supremely happy* 

Meanwhile two daughters were bom to her father, 
and she herself became the mother of an only son. 

Years passed on; and in life's kaleidoscope 
changes death was busy. First Sir Andrew, whose 
constitution had never thoroughly recovered the 
trials of military service, passed to the tomb, leaving 
his young wife sole guardian of their son. I do not 
pause to tell of the widow's grief. Lady Macdonald 
had deep affections beneath her pride, though they 
were less demonstrative in gladness than capable of 
being probed by pain. Next faded and died her 
father's wife ; and Mr. Ford^ now an old man, did 
not long survive the breaking up of his domestic 
life ; the shadow that fell where a cheerful presence 
had been seemed always beckoning him to follow* 
Mary Ford waa fifteen and Hester thirteen when 
they were orphaned — ^thrown on the charity of their 
wealthy half-sister. Lady Macdonald was generous 
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as well as just ; and when people do a kindness, it is 
strange indeed if they must not do it in their own 
way. And yet the heart may rebel at what the 
reason approves ! 

Old enough to be their mother she took at once 
the tone of authority as well as of protection ; but 
never knew how hard to their young natures was 
the discipline she enforced. Idolised by their parents^ 
caressed, indulged by them almost to folly, they had 
been what are called spoiled children ; but I believe 
girls will stand a very great deal of the sort of spoil- 
ing they had experienced without much detriment. 
But now, and even in the early days of their heart- 
sorrow, were to be assumed the starched manners^ 
and endured the hard study beneath a rigid governess 
of fifty, whose sensibility had been dried up by the 
chill atmosphere of her profession, which after thirty 
years had left her the skilled teacher of fkcts, and 
nothing more. Her mental world must have been a 
vast tomb, where the dry bones of knowledge stalked 
with a sort of galvanic life. Cold companion ; stem 
teacher for children who were growing fast into true 
women, pining for tenderness, though they knew 
not how to name their want! 

Mary at seventeen eloped with an old playmate, 
hardly three years her senior; and, through long 
years unforgiven, was looked on as ^'The Black 
Sheep of the Family." Hester, not without a history, 
was in 184 — the maiden lady of a certain age* 

The young Sir Andrew was married at twenty 
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to a wife of his mother's choosing. He happened to 
like the young lady very well, and the year of their 
married life was a peaceful one. She died in pre- 
senting him with a daughter; and he, who not- 
withstanding his pedigree was but an ordinary 
specimen of the country gentleman, was killed at 
three-and-twenty by an accident while deer-stalking. 
Again was Lady Macdonald left the guardian of 
a child — ^the little Agnes. 



CHAPTER n. 

The snow lay deep, but the frost bound it together^ 
and made for the time being a firm pavement of its 
treacherous masses. A little more wind, and the 
weather would have been Siberian; as it was, the 
air seemed at rest and the bare boughs were 
motionless, save when a famishing bird swayed some 
light twig. The day was light for Christmas time 
in England, although the sun had not once peeped 
|rom its whitish hood of clouds. In short it was a 
true winter's day. 

Hester Ford, well clad in velvet and fur, was 
evidently prepared for walking or riding, yet lin- 
gered, leaning beside the tall chimney-piece in the 
.chintz drawing-room, as if she had still something to 
say to her sister. A large Indian screen was drawn 
in a ^eipicircle towards the fire, and seemed to por- 
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tion off a leaser dttmber wiUmi the room. Lidy 
Macdonald, on die oppoaifte aide of the fire, wis 
plying ber iieed]e^-.aiaiiks to her apectM^es—iDak^ 
up coane flannd for poor pe<^^ Her words, for- 
tunateljy led to the topic idiidi her companioii at 
once hesitatedy j^ longed, to approach. 

"'Mj dear!'' she ezebumed good-4inmoared]j, 
''you were very idle yesterday, and now you are 
leaving me your share of hemming and sewing to 
complete." 

When in her most affitble mood LadyMaodonald 
always called her younger sister '' my dear." 

"I plead guilty/' replied Hester; ''but, aster, 
some other time I wiU make up for my n^ligenoe, 
and woriL most diligently for you. To-day, O 
Margaret ! let me tell you something that has hap- 
pened." 

A shade of displeasure passed over the elder 
lady's countenance, and she replied in an altered 
tone, yet without looking up firom her employment — 
"There is but one subject, I believe, between us 
ivhich ever needs a croaking note of preparation ; and 
I have observed you are fond of introducing it at 
Christmas time." 

" It is true ; because the season, with all its joy 
and holiness, is a sad anniversary ; because it vividly 
recals the fault of an inexperienced girl ; and because 
the outcast herself has more than once chosen it for 
her vain attempts at reconciliation." 

" I am to understand, then, that you are in corre- 
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spondence with your sister/' returned Lady Mac- 
donaldy still stitching on in her orderly manner. "You 
know that my wish is never to hear her name ; but 
if a stranger sent me a message, I must listen to it. 
Does' she want money?" and as she spoke she glanced 
at a cheque-book which chanced to lie open on the 
the table. 

" No ! the early trials, the bitter sorrows of that 
worst poverty — the poverty of the well-born and 
well-bred — are over; her husband's talents appear 
to be duly recognised ; fame brings gold in its train, 
and poor Mary feels that only your forgiveness is 
necessary: to her happiness." 

" She must have learned by this time to do very 
well without it; and the triumph of her present 
prosperity cannot incline her very much to repent- 



ance." 



"It may be, sister, that she looks upon her 
sorrows and disappointments — and they have been 
many — as sufficient punishment for her error ; but it . 
is since she has seen her own daughters growing 
towards womanhood that she has fully recognised the 
wrong she did you, has thoroughly comprehended 
your generosity, and the earnest manner in which 
you strove to perform a mother's part to both 
of us." 

" I endeavoured to do what I thought right, but 
I have never attached any particular merit to the 
performance of a duty.'* 

<< I know that full well. Yet; Margaret, if you 



^* 
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could make allowances for weaker natures than your 
own — for temptation — ^youth. Poor Mary! it is 
only reconciliation that she asks — ^if " 

" I cannot/' said Lady Macdonald, not quite 
unmoved, though she spoke without resting from her 
work. " Yet do not fancy that I am dragging the 
burthen of an animosity with me towards the grave. 
I would not injure her, and perhaps, under other cir- 
cumstances, it might have been different. I cannot 
tell — ^but I could not look little Agnes in the face if 
I had forgiven my sister her fault. I wonder at you, 
Hester, interceding — ^you who, in the hour of your 
girlish temptation, behaved so differently." 

"Life is a strange riddle," said Hester, with 
evident bitterness — ^the tears standing in her still 
fine eyes. " I sometimes think that none of us are 
bom to happiness or content. K I tell you what I 
never yet have owned — if I aver that, with all your 
generosity, the ease, luxury, affluence I have enjoyed, 
there have been hours when I have repented of that 
which you esteem my chief merit — ^when I would 
have given every joy on earth to recal the true heart 
I banished — if- " 

"Hush, hush!" said Lady Macdonald^ dropping 
her work at last, and pressing her hands to her ears, 
as if to crush out the sound ; " let me not hear such 
words." 

"Forgive — ^forget — them!" exclaimed Hester, 
with quick remorse ; " they were words of folly and 
inganity, wrung from my distress. My heart aches 
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for poor Mary's disappointment^ and again must I be 
the instrument of it/* 

*' You are writing to your sister, then, I presume?" 

** I am going to see her, Margaret — ^to meet her 

by appointment at D . She tells me she has 

something urgent to communicate; hut to relieve 
any anxiety such words might occasion, she hints 
that she has no new or personal distress to relate; 
and that, on the contrary, her husband is prospering 
at last beyond their highest ambition. Possibly you 
saw his knighthood mentioned in the newspapers,^' 
added Hester, with some hesitation. 

" I did. A painter of pictures knighted ! " And 
Lady Macdonald shrugged her shoulders with con- 
temptuous pity for the degeneracy of the age : aftet 
a moment she continued, "When are you going? 

D is six miles distant. Have you ordered the 

carriage ?" 

"I have— 4ihd I have not. I begged that the 
horses might be put to, but not brought round 
without further orders." 

"Why was this, Hester? You ought to know 
that I am always best pleased when I see that you 
act without control. You know that you are always 
mistress of one carriage ; this was part of my bond 
when you gave up Mr. Gerald Wentmore, and 
I always wish to pay my debts." 

"Yet," said Hester, "I could not take your 
carriage on such a mission without your sanction. 
If " 
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"Go, go — I wish to avoid scenes!" and Lady 
Macdonald rang the bell as she spoke. 

In the momentary silence which ensued, the door 
behind the screen certainly opened and closed ; then 
opened again, so that it was another minute before 
the servant appeared. 

" The carriage for Miss Ford directly," said Lady 
Macdonald, in her stateliest tone. 

"Margaret!" sobbed Hester, stretching out both 
her hands, and taking one of her sister's between 
her own, where passively it rested — " Margaret, kiss 
me before I go; I love you better — I am more 
grateful than you think." 

Lady Macdonald stooped her tall figure to kiss 
her sister's cheek, and something like a vital move- 
ment crept through the passive hand, and responded 
to Hester's pressure. 



CHAPTER m. 

If not precisely the "6e** inn's best room," it was, 
at all events, a comfortable apartment in which 
the longHseparated sisters met, making allowance, 
of course, for that certain baldness and bareness, 
and unhome look, from which we doubt much if 
there is nn hotel in Europe that is thoroughly 
free. Perhaps a long residence in one may warm 
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and shapen the place into a home fashion; but 
generally a mental shivering fit has to be encoun- 
tered at the threshold. However, Lady Shafton — 
lady in right of her husband, Sir William's, knight- 
hood—had drawn the sofa and an easy chair near 
the blazing fire, had spied and dragged from its 
dark comer a faded footstool, had arranged the 
blinds to the pleasantest light, and had ordered 
a delicate well-chosen luncheon to be ready at the 
appointed hour. A poet is said to be " bom," not 
"made," and so, I am sure, is a hostess, who, to 
charm by her spiriting, must have a large warm 
heart, a ready wit, and a thoughtful and thoroughly 
unselfish nature. Lady Shafton was a bom hostess. 
In her husband's struggling days, she had made the 
home of poverty gracious, and frugal fare sometimes 
a banquet to their few but sincere friends, by the 
genial welcome she so naturally displayed: in 
dawning prosperity, her gift had but developed 
with opportunity; and now, even in her hired 
apartment, it was her nature to make glad pre- 
paration for the most welcome of guests. She saw 
the carriage from the window, and recognised her 
sister's unchanged liveries; but the wearers were 
strange to her — ^Lady Macdonald not being remark- 
able for keeping her servants for any very lengthened 
term. 

Tearful w^ the meeting, and for a time nearly 
speechless. The self-appointed hostess drew Hester 
to the easy chair— she loosened her bonnet, she drew 
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off her mantle, she kissed her twenty times, and then 
their tears dried away into smiles and gladness ; and, 
after a little while, they sat hand in hand, and dis- 
coursed, without ecstasies, like rational creatures. 

Hester's last visit to her sister had been, years 
before, in obscure London lodgings; but there was 
something that legibly enough m^ked the difference 
between the then and now. In the first place. Lady 
Shafton was much better dressed than Hester had ever 
seen her ; and dress makes more difference to looks 
than people think they ought to allow — ^very especially 
after what some one calls '^the sharp comer of 
thirty-five" is turned. Then she was a little, just 
a little stouter ; and that fact also was an advantage 
to her seconde jeunesse. Certain lines of care, which 
had given a half-sad, half-thoughtful expression to 
her countenance, seemed almost to have passed away, 
and the fine eye — ^with the Fords a family feature, 
and which lenient time generally touches the last — 
seemed more radiant than ever. 

"How good of you to come here!" exclaimed 
Hester, after half-an-hour's chat had exhausted the 
immediate topic of Lady Macdonald's obduracy, 
" and to come alone this long way." 

" Nay, Edward, your godson, is my escort. He 
could not come to D without seeing the cathe- 
dral, but he will be back to luncheon. Tou will not 
know him, I expect — five feet ten and a half, and 
barely nineteen ; quite manly enough to take care of 
his little mamma, as he very impertinently calls me." 

2 R 
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**How happy your children must be!" mused 
Hester, with a smile, and her musing, after a 
moment, was spoken. 

"I hope they are. People tell me they are 
spoilt, and I know what is meant by that misapplied 
word; but I call children more ^spoilt' when they 
are made false an^ frightened by severity than ever 
they were by kindness. However, this reminds me 
that I want to catechise you before Edward returns, 
and before I tell you what circumstances induced me 
to journey seventy miles this mid-winter weather, 
besides the pleasure and delight of meeting you." 

'^Catechise me?" asked Hester, with evident 
surprise. 

" Yes ; concerning our sister's grand daughter, 
our grand niece, Agnes Macdonald, or rather of one 
who is about her; — ^tell me of her governess, what 
is she like?" 

^* Like ! — ^like no one I could name. But she is 
a clever, accomplished woman ; a German by birth, 
she says, though I sometimes doubt it, — speaking 
three or four languages ; and although, to own the 
truth, she and I have never been great friends, 
she has always kept herself in high favour with 
Margaret." 

« How and why do you think ?" 

'^ I hardly like to say it, yet I fear partly by a 
system of the most delicate and adroit flattery, that 
never betrays itself into coarse and palpable adula- 
tion; and partly because Margaret thinks it so 
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great a privilege to have a lady of ancient lineage 
about Agnes." 

"What does she call herself!" 

** The Baroness Von Bernheim, belonging to the 
family of Hesse something, and who for a salary of 
two hundred a year, and *high consideration/ con- 
descends to her situation. Her father, who had 
a string of titles, was colonel, she says, among the 
Black Brunswickers at Waterloo, and you know that 
enmity to Napoleon is always a key to Margaret's 
sympathies." 

Lady Shafton nodded her head twice or thrice 
with a grave smile, as if confirmed in her opinion, 
whatever that might be; and drawing a memorandum- 
book from her pocket, she referred to it, continuing 
• — "Now tell me her probable age and personal 
appearance." 

** She does not look above thirty, but if her 
father fell at Waterloo, she must be considerably 
more. She is of the medium height, tolerably well 
looking, yet rather plebeian, nevertheless, if one dare 
say it of so grand a lady." 

" It is generally a powerful motive which induces 
a woman to add half-anlozen years to her apparent 
age," said Lady Shafton. 

" My dearest Mary, what can you mean ? ** 

** That my notes say — aged twenty-nine.'* 

" You terrify me, dear Mary, and fill my mind 
with vague suspicions ! " 

" One more question. Has she white well* 
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shaped hands, or anything remarkable about 
them ?** 

'< Certainly a coarse hjind ; besides, she has partly 
lost the use of her left hand from an accident when 
a childy which prevents her from playing on any 
instrument, although she professes to understand 
music and teach it." 

" Conclusive/' exclaimed Lady Shafton, putting 
the note-book into her sister's hand. ^'The des- 
cription, though gathered piecemeal, is sufficiently 
authentic. Her hand was disabled a few years ago 
by a stab received in a quarrel and scuffle among her 
confederates, swindlers and gamblers. She is an 
arch impostor, no more a Baroness than you or I ; 
clever she may be, though hardly accomplished, for 
she passed some years of her life as a waiting-maid, 
travelling with her mistress, and so, perhaps, improved 
her knowledge of languages. How could Margaret 
have been the dupe of such a person ? '* 

"Easily," replied Hester; "for /never suspected 
such a revelation as this. And I do visit occasion- 
ally — do correspond with a few friends — do know 
something of the world beyond the gates of Lauder 
House. Not so Lady Macdonald, who lives only in 
the memory of her own past life, and in the future 
of her darling Agnes. She may readily have been 
imposed on by forged credentials." 

" Tell me what sort of a girl is Agnes V* 

"Affectionate and tender-hearted, and, I fear, 
even more impulsive than we were in our girlish 
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days, though awed into seeming coldness and apathy 
in her grandmother's presence. With excellent 
abilities, and a fair share of beauty, she ought to 
realise all Margaret's hopes. But there is ^mething 
dreadful in this woman having been her teacher — 
her associate for six months ; and she is so attached 
to * her dear Baroness ' — ^her * darling governess,' as 
I hear her called sometimes. But, Mary, how came 
you to know such a history ?" 

" Briefly thus : — Painters have strange expe- 
riences. A splendidly handsome but most worthless 
young man has sat as model to my husband for more 
than one of his pictmres. Willy wanted him again 
latterly — made inquiries at his residence— found a 
substitute in one of his some-time associates, who, in 
pique at fancied neglect, babbled about him and his 
concerns, mentioning his sister, who was governess 
to a youthful heiress, and who had gained such 
influence with the grandmother that she ruled the 
family — even hinting that there were plots weaving 
for him to marry the pupil. This idea is, of course, 
too ridiculous ; but there were so many circum- 
stances that coincided with those of Margaret and 
her grand-daughter, that I decided on seeing you 
without delay. Our sister may never relent and 
forgive my early fault ; but it will ever be to me a 
sweet consolation to have done her this service.'' 
As Lady Shafton spoke, her voice trembled with 
emotion; but she proceeded — '^If, Hester, it will 
be painful to her to be obliged by me, spare her the 
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humiliation; only give her notice of the impostor. 
Let her question this worthless woman, and dismiss 
her. I have two dear daughters of my own, and 
I could » not rest with the thought of the poor 
orphaned, though to me unknown, Agnes being 
exposed to a vile woman's machinations. But here 
comes Edward," she continued, struggling with her 
feelings. '* Though I wished to discuss this subject 
with you alone, he is quite cognisant of it." 

Edward Shaffcon had been the last twelvemonths 
at one of the universities, or probably his father 
would not have sought beyond his own roof for a 
youthful model. Tall and finely formed, graceful 
with a natural grace, improved by good breeding, 
but which is in itself an expression of the mind; 
with deep blue eyes, that half his friends thought 
black; rich, soft, dark hair, and what one instinc- 
tively calls " patrician" features, he was really more 
of a pattern hero than I like by choice to portray. 

" And this is Aunt Hester ! " said he, in a rich, 
fiill voice, that had frankness and feeling in every 
tone; and loosening his great coat, and throwing 
down his hat and stick as he spoke. " Oh, how little 
changed since I sat on your knee, while you told me 
stories ! Won't you give me as hearty kisses now 
as you did years ago ? " he continued, smiling and 
stooping to salute her; and then, as both ladies were, 
standing on the hearth-rug, he very quietly passed 
an arm round the waist of each, with a gesture that 
had something of protection amid its boyish wilful* 
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ness. And thus they chatted for a full t^n minutes 
about the beauties of the cathedral, and the false 
Baroness, and on some other topics, till the luncheon- 
dinner was served, Edward saying incidentally, 
"Mamma, dear, the express train we must go by 
leaves at six o'clock." 

"Hester, you will stay with us to the last!" 
exclaimed Lady Shafton, entreatingly. 

" Oh, certainly !" And so she did. 

When Hester Ford returned to Lauder House, 
she saw the women-servants in tears — the men in 
strange confusion; and, making her way to her 
sister's side, with wild, blind fear, found Lady Mac- 
donald in a stony agony. 

There stood the matron in the middle of the 
room, with her cap fallen off, and her long grey hair 
streaming over her shoulders. Her eyes seemed 
glazed ; her face was ashy pale ; her lips moved, but 
uttered no sound ; and when Hester rushed to her 
side a gurgling noise alone betrayed her effort to 
speak, as she pointed, with a stiffened finger, to an 
open letter on the ground. 

The writing was in the girlish hand of Agnes, 
and announced that she had fied ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Notwithstanding the general good management of 
our railways, there is always more or less helter- 
skelter when one starts &om a station instead of a 
terminus. It, is no use being told, as the train 
approaches, that there is no hurry ; the engine puff- 
ing off its steam when it stops as if every moment's 
delay were positive torture to its iron frame, says 
obstinately the contrary; and right few passengers 
are lethargic enough to take their seats in a perfectly 
calm and leisurely manner. Lady Shafton and her 
son, however, being free from the traveller's trouble, 
luggage, were a little less hurried than the general 

throng which crowded the platform at D , and 

took time to peep into two or three carriages before 
they made their selection. The one into which at 
last they stepped would have been wholly unoccupied, 
save that a heap of travelling apparel, surmoimted by 
a travelling cap, was cozily gathered in one of the 
corner seats, and suggested that probably a human 
being was entombed beneath that moimtain of broad 
cloth. Hardly were they seated when the remaining 
vacant places were appropriated by two ladies and a 
young man. 

Off dashed the train^ and soon away from the 
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glare of the station's gas-lights, the twinkle of the 
little lamp in the roof of the carriage was duly 
estimated. Lady Shafton looked about her, and 
perceived that the good-natured face of a man about 
forty years of age peered from beneath the travelling 
cap, and then tinning to the newcomers, remarked 
that the younger lady, who was evidently an object 
of great solicitude to her companions, kept her veil 
down, although its folds were not thick enough to 
conceal that she was stirred by some strong emotion. 
More than once her handkerchief was raised to her 
eyes, and Lady Shafton felt certain that she was 
weeping. Had there been a more ordinary demeanour 
about her fellow-travellers, they would assuredly only 
have attracted a momentary attention from one whose 
mind was occupied by the events of the day, and 
who was more inclined to muse silently than anything 
else ; but the half-suppressed sobs from the young 
girl at her side broke painliilly on her reverie, and 
she felt interested half against her will. 

Nor was Edward Shafton unobservant of their 
companions: a truth which his mother, whose 
sympathy found a meaning in his every glance and 
movement, very soon perceived. Presently he took 
a card from his pocket, and. writing a few words 
thereon with a pencil, handed it to Lady Shafton. 
She read as follows : — 

" There can be no doubt about Aim. Surely you 
recognise my father's * Craven Knight' and * Lucifer 
Expelled.' But who are thei/ ? Observe what double 
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duty my neighbour makes her right hand do. And 
who can the young lady be, if not my cousin Agnes ? 
Be cahn, dearest little mamma, whatever you may- 
suspect or we discover. He does not remember me 
the least, I am sure, and very likely he never saw 
you." 

There was a long look exchanged between mother 
and son, a look which was hardly less expressive to 
each other than words might have been; though 
none of their companions at all divined the tremor, 
the icy chill, and the fever flush which passed alter- 
nately through Lady Shafbon's frame, before she was 
able to recover her firmness and presence of mind. 
Yet a world of counsel, comfort, help, protection 
came to her on the wings of those three words, 
" dearest little mamma ! " What need she fear, what 
could she not dare, with her brave boy beside her ? 
Meanwhile Edward himself had turned up the collar 
of his great-coat, and buried his chin therein, bethink- 
ing himself that it were wise not to tempt recogni- 
tion just at present, though he had sprung up in two 
years from the boy to the man. 

At the first plausible opportunity Lady Shafton 
offered her vinaigrette to the young lady, a civility 
which was accepted, and led the way — one personage 
of the party being so very ready— to general con- 
versation. 

It has often been remarked that rogues, in the 
exercise of their vocation, generally exhibit more 
ingenuity, and perform more arduous tasks, than might 
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have been necessary in pursuing a straightforward 
honest career; in like manner the falsehoods and 
subterfuges of two of the travellers exhibited more 
invention in half an hour, than good, quiet people 
might have needed in a lifetime. The pretended 
Baroness — for it is best to sweep away our thin 
cloud of mystery, and acknowledge that Lady Shaf- 
ton*s and her son's suspicions were correct — ^related 
how her young Mend was in great distress of mind, 
being sent for to a near and dear relative, who was 
at the point of death ; while the handsome, musta- 
choed, but not quite gentlemanly-looking young 
man, echoed her words, and added seme insufferable 
slip-slop compliment about their young companion's 
tender heart and feeling nature. 

It was at this moment that the yoimg girl raised 
her veil, perhaps inadvertently, perhaps because some 
spring of her nature compelled her to face, not 
cower beneath, the hail of falsehood that was showered 
around her. Lady Shafton saw the "Ford eye," 
as it flashed from the pale, suffering face of Agnes 
Macdonald, as if in resentment of her own weakness, 
that had brought upon her these insults ; but Lady 
Shafton had too much at stake to be hasty or prema- 
rure in the ecHaircissemenL 

" Such journeys," she observed, as if in credence 
of the woman's words, "leave an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind. Strange to say, this road is fidl 
of distressing associations to myself; for though the 
circumstances which occasioned them occurred before 
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the railroad was formed, the names of places are 
unchanged, and more than one station to-night has 
brought back a host of recollections." 

The " Baroness," who no doubt expected a story- 
savouring of funeral plumes and a death-bed sum- 
mons, expressed herself anxious on the subject, and 
Lady Shaffcon continued. 

" Twenty years ago, a young ^rl, hardly older, 
I should think, than this young lady, fled from the 

neighbourhood of D ; fled from her home, from 

the protection of her nearest relative, to wed without 
the consent of one to whom she owed duty and gra- 
titude." 

"And perhaps the marriage turned out very 
happily," answered the other in a quick tone. " Only 
to-day I heard an old maid regretting that she had 
not run off with her lover." 

"The marriage to which I allude," continued 
Lady Shaffcon, " cannot be said to have turned out 
ill, because the one fault of a life is something 
different from general depravity, and because the 
young lover was the soul of truth and honour, and 
because the love of both was genuine^ young heart 
love ; and yet I know that the long trials of poverty 
and disappointed ambition perilled this love, jeopar- 
dised it from time to time to the very brink of 
extinction, as a lamp dwindles for need of oil. Even 
in their latter happier days, when love has burned 
brightly, there has ever sat a weight of remorse at 
that girl's heart ;-— remorse for kindness and pro- 
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tection ill requited — remorse for her unmaidenly 
act — remorse that sometimes took a phantom shape, 
and seemed to stand before her young daughters, 
and tell her she could be no guide and teacher to 
them. I knew that girl — ^I know that wife inti- 
mately ; her flight took place in the Christmas week. 
You cannot wonder that the season and the place 
recalled it." 

The gentleman in the travelling cap had roused 
himself to listen to this story ; but they to whom it 
was addressed would have interrupted it had they 
known how, without betraying themselves. At 
last the " Baroness " observed, — " Poverty is a sad 
thing under any circumstances ; and perhaps if your 
friend had inherited a fortune, her troubles would 
have been fewer." 

" Nay, in one sense, her want of fortune was a 
blessing. It convinced her, at least, that her lover's 
vows were sincere, that it was herself he loved. 
Now, I hold that an heiress, if endowed with 
common sense, must distrust any lover who would 
urge her to a clandestine step, even to the secret 
encouragement of his addresses or an implied 
engagement." 

It was clear that the *^ Baroness " had not 
bettered her position, especially as poor Agnes shook 
with emotion, and the vinaigrette was again in 
request. The two confederates spoke curtly and 
quickly a few words in what seemed a patois of 
French t and Lady Shafton gathered that they were 
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debating if they should quit the carriage at the next 
opportunity ; but finally, as they would reach London 
now in half an hour, it was agreed they should 
go on. 

The last station passed, the last pause before the 
final one, and the train was again in rapid motion. 
The time for action was come, and, with a heart 
beating so fast and thick she seemed to hear it. 
Lady Shafton turned to the silent gentleman in the 
corner and spoke thus : — 

" If, sir, you are made witness to a painful scene, 
pardon me ; but as you may be a father or a brother, 
I implore you stand by ihe right." Then, turning 
quickly to the half-fainting girl, she passed an arm 
round her waist, and speaking rapidly, said : — 

" Agnes Macdonald, dear girl, poor victim, be 
saved while you may. I am your Aunt Mary; let 
me prove my identity, see the ring my sister Hester 
has worn for years ; you must know it : we 
exchanged rings to-day, and here is a letter in her 
hand-writing received by me yesterday. Let me 
rescue you from these dreadful people who are 
plotting your destruction. Nay, touch her not," — 
for the woman had seized Agnes by the arm, and in 
what very nearly approached a scuffle, had revealed 
the hideously maimed hand — "touch her not. I 
know your history, even to the history of that hand. 
Be prudent, or I give you into the charge of the 
police." 

The pretended " Baroness" quailed for a moment; 
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but she was too perfect in her part to be even now 
wholly at fault ; and so she poured forth a string of 
invectives on Lady Shafton, and of appeals to Agnes, 
Meanwhile the brother seized the hand of their dupe, 
and trying daringly to draw her towards him, 
uttered protestations that it would seem a pollution 
of love and truth to repeat. This was beyond the 
endurance of Edward, who naturally athletic, 
seemed from the excitement of the moment to have 
acquired additional strength, so that he untwisted 
the fingers which clasped the girl's wrist as if they 
belonged to a child, instead of to a man of five-and- 
twenty. The baffled fortune-hunter was in truth 
quite discomfited; for his sister, probably disap- 
proving of his harangue, tried to stop it more than 
once with a sharp " tais-toV 

What wells.of shame, remorse, humbled pride, and 
wounded affection were opened in the heart of poor 
Agnes, no tongue, no pen can tell ; but once, when 
amid tears and sobs, she hesitated between the new 
true friend and the false but fondly-loved teacher, a 
light broke upon her mind which showed at least 
one proved deception. 

'* Oh, Baroness ! " she exclaimed with bitter 
emotion, " now that you are angry, how well you 
speak English ! " 

Eor the first time during the whole scene, the 
wretched woman blushed, while she bit her lip till 
the blood almost started. 

Hitherto the gentleman in the comer had been a 
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silent though not unmoved list^ier; now his voice 
trasheard— *- 

*^ It is a singular^ a most T&Bastktihle o(»ncid«noey" 
he observed, ^* but I ha^ipeii to have some knowledge 
of this lady's family, and shall certainly consider 
myself justified in asajsting her to lescue her niece 
from the control of strangers. I reeommeiMl yoo/' 
he continued, addressii^ the guilty pair, ^^ to give 
up the young lady quietly* I have heard quite 
enough to comprehend your aim and purpose, and 
can moreover perceive, that your youthful victim is 
at length herself undeceived. Be advised^ and ao 
avoid worse consequences." 

Meanwhile Agnes leaned back with closed eyes, 
and apparently half-ftinting. . Lady Shafton whispered 
in her ear, ^ You will go with me ? " and the re^>onse 
was a barely audible ^^ Tes." 

But the pretended Baremess heard it, and 
desperate with rage and foiled desires, made one last 
attempt to recover her advantage. Every phrase of 
persuasion she summoned to her aid, and among 
other remarks, again alluded to Hester's w(»ds. 

^' Bemember what I heard your aunt say only 
this morning when I was passing through the 
drawing-room, that she repented having given up 
her lover to please Lady Macdonald, and will not 
you repent too — you who would have had the 
glory of raising a nobleman to fortune." 

" False — ^false — false ! " exclaimed Lady Shafibon.. 
" You forget that we know you." 
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But now the train was slaekening speed, and in 
another minute the cry of ^* Tickets^ tickets !" broke 
mi^ its phun reality upon the excitement of tiie 
seene. "Yovl had better go/' said the stranger 
l^entleman, once more addressing the pair. And, 
with a fulsome attanpt at leave-taking of Agnea^ 
they were, after all, the first to leave the train. 

^* Pardon me," said the stranger, addressing Lady 
Shafton, who was supporting the drooping Agnes 
as a mother would a suffering child; '* pardon the 
question, madam ; but have you any one in attend* 
ance ?" 

^'No; but we shall readily procure a convey^ 
ance.'* 

*'I expect my carriage to be waiting; oblige 
me by Z.g iJ yTLj rely on my servaZ 
whereas a hired driver might be followed and 
questioned." 

« How kind, how thoughtful !" said Lady Shaf- 
ton. " Let me know to whom we are indebted." 

" My name is . I will give you my card, 

or do myself the pleasure of calling to inquire after 
you in a day or two. James," he continued, ad* 
dressing his coachman, in a low voice— for the car- 
riage was quickly found — ^ James, I shall walk home; 
but you will drive these friends of mine to Wimpole 
Street, and drive fast. Take care you are not followed, 
and answer no questions that may be asked you." 

Let me draw a veil over the confession of poor 
Agnes, as she sobbed out the history of her fault to 

s 2 
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Lady Shafton. Almost as ignorant of the world as 
a cloistered nun might be, and yet possessed of warm 
affections and an imaginative romantic nature, the 
artful governess had worked on this tempera- 
ment partly by her conversation, and partly by the 
1;K>oks she had placed before her. She had painted 
in flaming colours the pleasures of society and of the 
gay world, and had taken every occasion of con- 
trasting them with the dull life at Lauder House^ 
and the severe discipline established by Lady Mac- 
donald. Then, choosing her opportunity, the hand- 
some brother — ^no one having an idea of the relation- 
ship — had been introduced, with Lady Macdonald's 
concurrence, as a teacher of the guitar ; but only to 
Agnes was it told that he was a nobleman in dis- 
guise, who, for love of her, had devised this subter- 
fuge. The innocent credulity of youth never doubted ; 
she was led astray by her she had been instructed to 
trust and obey ; and finally, by a plot within a plot, 
she was induced to write — ^merely as a rough copy, 
she was told — a letter to Lady Macdonald, declaring 
her attachment and intentions, only to be used ia 
case of necessity. Then came the artfully-planned 
but seemingly accidental opportunity, and the moment 
of trust so cruelly betrayed. 

Surely there is more pity to be felt for the poor 
gill than wonder that she fell into the snare ! 
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CHAPTER Y. 

W'^ left Hester Ford in the first moment of her 
astonishment and distress, and it was long before 
she could rouse Lady Macdonald from the dull agony 
in which she found her to a free burst of tears ; yet 
it came at last^ and brought something of relief. 
Never had Hester seen her haughty sister so moved ; 
and perhaps, in her heart, she had not believed her 
capable of such suffering as she witnessed. The 
Hight of Agnes and her governess had only just 
been discovered ; no steps to pursue them had yet 
been taken ; and it was clear that action and direction 
remained for Hester. For the first time in her life 
the proud, self-sustained Lady Macdonald, prostrated 
by her anguish, appealed and yielded to her younger 
abter. 

No doubt Hester felt somewhat calmer and more 
liopeful than she might otherwise have done, from 
having a clue, vague as it was, to the fugitives ; and, 
moreover, she had a strange dim presentiment that 
her sister Mary would prove all-powerful to avert 
the dreaded calamity of a disgraceful marriage — that 
event which had been spoken of only a few hours 
before as " too ridiculous." Her first thought was 
of the electric telegraph, but her watch told her it 
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was too late; she had loitered at D ^ making* 

some purchases, and the express train would be due 
in London before a message to stop the fugitives 
could be forwarded. Strange, indeed, if they should 
have journeyed by it, bearing, as it did the unknown 
relatives. Finally, she decided on sending the 
butler — a trusty servant — ^by special train to London, 
with a letter to Lady Shaftcm, communicating the 
frightful intelligence, and urging her, through the 
worthless woman's vile associates to wh<Mn she had 
aUuded, to track the poor lost child. Messengers 
were sent also in other directions, and Lady 
Macdonald's lawyer summoned ; and now the night 
was advancing. 

What a night it was ! Lady Macdonald refused 
even to seek sleep, and alternately paced the room, 
wringing her hands, as she by turns reproached 
Agnes and blamed herself, or fdl exhausted by grief 
into her chair. All Hester's energies were taxed m 
■her office of consoler, or she might have wept even 
more bitterly than she did for the fate and conduct 
of hfft young relative. The servants had been 
ordered to rest, aU but a man who drowsed by the 
liall fire ; and now it must have been two o'clock in 
the morning. Everything was atill out of doors ; 
though once when Hester opened a shutter to look 
at the night, she saw that fresh snow was falling m 
large feathery fiakes. Suddenly there was a noise of 
wheeh^ as of some open light conveyance, so near 
that the lodge-gates must have beien posed, and 
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in anoth^ minute was heard a loud peal at the 
bdlL 

The sleq>y servant roused himself to unbar the door, 
and the sisters listened, mute and almost breathless. 

''Let me see Miss Fiml instantly/' said the 
strange. '^ I am the bearer of good news." And 
Hester recognised the voice of Edward Shafton. She 
sprang to his side; six words apprised her that 
Agnes was saved ; she led him to Lady Maedonald, 
told the happy truth in Inroken ejaculations, and 
there, with the snow-flakes dripping from his 
garments, but looking imwearied by travel, the 
spirit of the glad tidings lighting up his handscnne 
oountenanee, stood the son of the despised sister, for 
the first time beneath ihat roof. 

He told his story simply and distinctly, yet with- 
out claiming for his mother the merit which Lady 
Macdonald's heart loudly proclaimed was her due. 

''Knowing but too well," he continued, "that 
ev^ry hour's dday must be a year of suffering to Lady 
Macdonald, and as I was a witness to the whole 
transaction, both my father and mother at once 
decided that I should bring the intelligence by a 
special train. Be assured, dear madam, that your 
grand-daughter is safe, save that her young heart 
seems almost broken by remorse for the part she has 
played. But my mother and sisters are the fondest 
of nurses — if I could only hope to mediate " 

"Yes, yes, she must ccmie back," interrupted 
Lady Macdcmald. "I will be gentle with her — 
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tender. I will not reproach. Oh, Agnes, I never 
knew till now how dear you were!" and again 
subdued by her feelings, she leaned her head on the 
table and wept bitterly. 

All this time Edward had been standing, with a 
small table and two wax candles, which feebly 
lighted the large room, between him and Lady 
Macdonald ; but now it was that Hester offered to 
take his hat from his hand, and motioned him to be 
seated. Yet, though he acknowledged, he did not 
accept the courtesy. Lady Macdonald saw the 
gesture of each, and understood what was passing in 
their minds. 

She calmed herself for a moment, rose from her 
seat, and laying her hand on Edward's arm, looked 
at hun mournfully. 

" Young man," she exclaimed, ** are you so hard 
upon me ? Can you only think of my past unkind- 
ness, and so deem yourself an unwelcome guest? 
Do you not know what I owe your mother? — ah, 
your face is like hers, and I feel poor Mary will 
forgive me yet. Everything is so different from what 
I thought — you are a gentleman — I could have 
been proud of you for my own son." Her voice was 
choked with fresh-coming tears, her frame trembled, 
and Edward in another minute found himself 
supporting the haughty lady who had been to him 
for years the imagined type of pride and coldness, 
— ^found himself soothing and solacing her, and finally 
seated by her side, his hand clasped in hers. That 
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gesture which had reminded her that he felt himself 
the son of the outcast had probed her to the quick. 

Next came hospitable thoughts, and the sleepy 
footman was once more roused to furnish forth the 
best viands from the larder. Truth to tell, the 
refreshment was very acceptable to the guest, whose 
youthful frame began at last to feel the effects 
of fatigue and excitement. 

Suddenly, a new paroxysm of grief seized Lady 
Macdonald. Hitherto her absorbing sorrow had 
seemed only to control the Present ; now she perceived 
how its dark shadow stretched far into the Future. 

**My poor Agnes!" she exclaimed. "Lost, 
unhappy child! What man, such as I would give 
you to, will now take you for his wife, with the dark 
stain of an attempted elopement upon you?" 

" Think not of this," said Hester, soothingly ; 
** the most tangled threads of life weave themselves 
free at last. Let us for the present only rejoice that 
the poor child has escaped from the worst con- 
sequences of so deep a plot." 

"But I cannot help thinking of the future," 
resumed Lady Macdonald, in a tone of bitterness, 
and with increasing emphasis. " Since my son's 
death, the one dream, the one hope of my life has 
been to see Agnes suitably wed, to know that my 
husband's name and honours would be revered by 
his descendants, to believe that our line would yet 
show great men and virtuous women. And now — 
oh! may God forgive me for clinging thus to the 
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creature Hegave me^aiid to tiiehq)eB of thb world T' 
And again, as if rent bj anguish, she sank her head 
upon her hands. 

Edward Shafton was deeply moved. Truly the 
events of the last few hours had taught him lessons 
of life which he might have been long in learoingy 
and by a better teaching, too, than men — licensed, it 
would seem rather to learn evil than good— often 
know. He spoke from his heart when he said-* 

''Think not men are so hard and unforgiving. 
I can fancy a man of purest life, feeling jnty and 
sympathy for such a fimlt, comnntted at such an age. 
Love, too, is ever generous and self-devoting. I 
have witnessed h^ suffmngs, I am certain of her 
remorse, and I have seen the spedous wretches who 
betrayed her, and know that her innocence was no 
match for their villany." 

" You— -you— but no other man in ihe world !^^ 
exclaimed Lady Maodonald, wringing her hands; 
and still, at intervals, she repeated, ''You—you — 
but no other!" 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thorottgh gossips — those chattering magpies oi 
society, who are perpetually talking about persons, 
not things — ^it is to be feared abound more or less in 
every circle ; but, perhaps, it is part of the beautiful 
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fl^tem of compensation which prevails in die world, 
that such people are never content with the morsel 
of truth simply as they receive it. They are for 
ever adding to, and taking fnm a fact ; guessing and 
conjecturing; building up mighty fabrics on false 
foundations, and propping these falling edifices with 
new inventions, until, in the huriy^mrly. the original 
partide of truth often glides out ^ sighL Thus was 
it, and in many wspeots most fortimately so, with 
the saddest ^isode in the life of Agnes. 

The attfflnpted elopement coinciding with the 
reocmciliation of the estranged sisters, the evil was 
merged in the good by the voice of rumour. After 
two or three preposterous versions had had their day, 
the tale quietly settled down that Agnes Macdonald, 
impelled by a generous and romantic feeling, had so 
strongly urged her grandmother to receive Lady 
Shafton, that high words had ensued, and that she 
had thereupon sought protection from her aunt. 

Indeed, one of the gossips of D (a male gossip, 

too,) speaks on the subject still with quite positive 
knowledge. 

*' I will tell you how I know it,** he says frequently 
to his intimates. '^ I met Mr. Peters, the butler, not 
three days after it all happened, and I asked him 
boldly if it were true that he was sent aflber Miss 
Macdonald to London, and he said, ^Why, not 
exacdy. I was sent with a letter to Lady Shafton. 
Bless you, first of all we thought Miss Agnes had 
run away to get married, but that wasn't it ; fcHr 
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when I got up to the London house, there were the 
whole family retired to roost as if nothing had 
happened. Only my knocking woke them, and her 
leddyship, that's the new-made Lady Shafton, promised 
I should see Miss Agnes, and, after a little while, 
brought her down in a morning-wrapper to the 
parlour, and then she told me how she had sent her 
tson to Lauder House, to assure Lady Macdonald that 
her grand-daughter was safe, and to explain how it 
happened that she had taken charge of Miss Agnes 

all the way from D / Now, putting this and 

that together," continues the gossip, *^I can make 
out the whole thing. There was the meeting in the 
morning at the inn ; Lady Shafton would not go to 
Lauder House to plead her own cause: the little 
niece, impatient to see her, and smarting under the 
quarrel with her grandmother, overtook her aunt 
just as the express train was starting; this was 
how it happened. As for the foreign governess — 
Peters says she went out with Miss Macdonald that 
evening — I don't clearly know about her, but it 
was a dull life that she had of it, and I dare say she 
wanted to get back to her own people." 

Fortunate Agnes, to be left to the fabrications 
of the gossips ; but, oh, more fortunate to have your 
«ecret faithfully kept by them who knew it ! 

The meeting of Agnes and her grandmother, and 
the return of Lady Shafton, invited, honoured, 
welcomed to the roof from which she had fled 
twenty years before, have something too sacred to 
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be briefly and abruptly described; better — far 
better — Cleave them to be imagined by readers who 
may have sympathised with the characters and cir- 
cumstances of the sisters. 

Blessed Season, when even reserved natures, 
warmed by its holy associations unbend, and cold 
hearts sometimes thaw to kindliness and charity ; it 
was a fit time for that happy reconciliation ! And 
before the Christmas week had passed, not only was 
Lady Shafton her sister's guest, but her husband and 
her children were gathered round that venerable 
lady with respectful affection. Lady Macdonald's 
feelings were very strange. She was not happy, 
although new sources of happiness were opened to 
her. The wound of her recent grief was still fresh ; 
but with that grief had come knowledge. Had some 
such grief come to her thirty years before, she would 
have been through the prime of her years a better 
and a nobler woman. Her pride at last had bent, 
she had learnt she was fallible; for even her 
prejudices told her, that had her system been perfect, 
" a Macdonald — and by her mother's side a Percy," 
as she loved to consider Agnes, could not have 
forgotten her dignity and proved a second '^ Black 
Sheep " in the family. 

There was to be no new governess. for Agnes; 
Lady Macdonald decided upon taking a house in town 
— ^to have finishing masters for her grand-daughter — 
to relinquish at nearly sixty years of age, her life 
of seclusion, and once again to enter into society. 
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''What are yon going to do with my p€t 
Edward f* she said one day to her sister. MonAs 
had now passed, and abnost daily intercourse had 
removed all embarrassment from th^ eonv^ersation. 

'* Ah," replied Lady Shafton, << I wish I could 
positively answer. He is going hack to college for 
a few months, but we mirat decide tot him very 
soon." 

« Would he like the army ?" 

'' Only too welly as I have reason to know ; but 
we have little interest and less money to jnomote 
him there." 

'' Money," said Lady Maodonald, after a short 
pause, — ^'^ money shall not be wanting; in short, I 
have taken a fancy to Edward, and you must leave 
him in my hands. I have interest, if I choose to use 
it ; and so to-morrow I will write to the Commaader- 
in-Chief — ^he will not r^iise me," 

And so on the morrow she did. No one saw 
her letter, which, however, was short and business- 
like; but she aidosed twe or three time-stained 
documents, the paper yellowed, the ink brown with 
age, and at the creases holding together but by 
fibres. These evidences of her husband's &me had 
been worn to shreds by frequent opening ; for they 
had been to Lady Macdonald as dear and sacred as 
are relics of a saint to a superstitious devotee. 

Her confidence was not misplaced. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief declared that " a request from the 
widow of Sir Andrew Macdonald was a command," 
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aad naming three repments, requested her to choose 
between them. 

^'Dearest Margaret," ezchiimed Lady Shailton, 
when the sulgect was under disoassion, and per- 
ceiying which way her sister inclined, *^ these 
brilliant prospects for Edward terrify me in one 
respect. The officers of the t h are, as everyone 
knows, noblemen or men of fortune — how can he 
with small means associate with them on equal 
terns?" 

<' I have thought of all this," said Lady Mac* 
donald, promptly ; ^* you forget that I have under* 
taken to provide for him. My dear Mary, I have 
been saving half my income for twenty years, and 
am richer than you suspect ; and as for Agnes, her 
mother's fortune, secured to her, has already doubled 
by lying untoudied. Edward is a gentleman every 
inch ; and the Shaftons are one of the oldest families 
in England. I wonder, Mary, you never told me so." 

^'I never knew it," said Lady Shafbon, smiling; 
** my husband cares only for his art, and I believe if 
the truth were to be told, would rather be descended 
from Michael Angelo's colour-grinder— if he had one 
— than from William the Conqueror." 

"How extraordinary!" exclaimed Lady Mac- 
donald, " and in such a man, with ^ patrician' stamped 
in every movement." 

" The stamp of genius, darling sister," exclaimed 
Lady Shafton, enraptured at this appreciation of her 
beloved husband at last. 
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'* Nonsense; directly my attention was drawu 
to the subject I found out all about the family* 
There was a Sir Hugh Shafton distinguished in the 
wars of the Roses, and a desoendent of his intermar- 
ried with the Howards. Some of the oldest families 
in England have fallen into similar decay." 

Later that day Lady Macdonald observed, 

" If Agnes wero to marry a gentleman wanting 
ilxcd position, I could easily obtain the restoration of 
the Baronetcy extinct by the failure of mule heirs. 
The Government would not refuse me." 

Ah! it was easy to see in what direction her 
thoughts were roaming ! £dward*s words on the 
night he came to Lauder House, as the herald of 
peace and reconciliation, had never left her memory ; 
that declaration of pity and sympathy for Agnos» 
which had drawn from her the exclamation, ** You^ 
you, but no other." Her own words seemed to 
liaunt her, and point to but one result. Nor was 
there in tliis the inconsistency which at first there 
seems. Pride, her ruling passion, was still her ally ; 
it taught her that Agnes could never wed without a 
confession of her early fault ; and yet, how was the 
revelation to be endured ? Poor Agnes t No girl 
or woman ever commits your fault without having 
some penalty to pay ! 

Perhaps, too, the consideration in which Lady 
Macdonald perceived Sir William Shafton and his 
family were held, had its weight ; for at his house 
she met the bearers of ancient names who paid 
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homage to genius, and moved, without a dream of 
condescension, among the new nobility — ^the aristo-* 
cracy of active intellect — which is ruling the world. 
Though her mind had rusted by torpor, Lady 
Macdonald was far too clever not to recognise the 
fact, that while she had secluded herself to rear two 
generations, the world had rolled on to a brighter, 
purer atmosphere than was known when she left it. 
Military Glory was well and right when duly 
earned, and it had made way for the Yictories of 
Peace; but the world had other glories also now. 
Her head whirled sometimes when she thought of 
these things, — ^yet she did not turn away from the 
contemplation. 

But what of the persons chiefly concerned ? very 
naturally asks the reader ; what of Edward Shafton 
and Agnes Macdonald themselves ? Why, that there 
was much in] their age, [relationship — which though 
distant, was relationship still, — and the peculiar 
circumstances of their position, which drew them 
insensibly nearly, dearly, and intimately together; 
and that every one about them was far too prudent 
to mar the project which everybody wished fulfilled, 
by appearing to know anything about it. 

Yet there was a marriage in the family, and 
that the first year of Lady Macdonald^s residence 
in London. 

The stranger of the railway-carriage fulfilled 
his promise of calling in Wimpole Street, and sent 
in his card, "Mr. Gerald Wentmore!" He was a 

T 
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licb man now, and on the eve of being retomed* 
m^Dber for a norUiem ooanty, — on Lad j Mac- 
donald's side of politics too. Need we tdl of the 
second wooing of her who had refused, but truly 
loved him? Enough that, though Hester listened 
to the story of his faith, kept unchanged through 
years, — £sdth to a sentiment, a remembrance, he did 
not tell her of the words repeated by the pretended 
Baroness, and which fiamed once more into a flame 
the smould^ing embers of hope. Yery Hkety she 
has owned to him the truth which they conveyed ; 
but lovers' teU-ortetes are sacred, even though the 
lovers be no longer young. 

Nothing positive is known of the ^'Baroness" and. 
her brother ; but a pair, singularly like them from 
description, have been recently convicted as swindl^^ 

And now for our f urth^ £icts we are indebted 
to the Morning Post, Among the presentations at 
her Majesty's last drawing-room we read — ^'^Mrs* 
emerald Wentmore, on her marriage, by her sister. 
Lady Macdonald," and '^Miss Macdonald, by her 
aunt Lady Shafton." And lower down, among the 
on ditSy there was this paragraph : — 

'* It is confidently r^>orted that a marriage i» 
on the tiipis between the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Macdonald, grand-daughter of the late Sir 
Andrew Macdonald, Bart., K.C.B., &c. &c.^ and the 

gallant Captain Shafton, of the ^th Dragoons, 

only son of our English Correggio, Sir Williani 
Shafton.'' 
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It is not worth while to point out a precise locality 
for the story I have to tell. Every one knows how 
new neighbourhoods arise on the outskirts of old 
ones, springing up by the builder's art with almost 
the rapidity of enchantment, altering the map of the 
district completely, and puzzling the "oldest inhabit- 
ant'* to find his way about, should business or plea- 
sure have driven him from home for even a few 
weeks, or illness have kept him within the house. 
One always feels an interest in the first occupants of 
pretty new houses. Whether they are a young 
couple just arrived from the bridal tour, in the busy 
delight of arranging their dwelling, and preparing 
for the half-dreaded reception-days; or a staid 
elderly pair retiring from business, and looking for- 
ward to a serene old age, earned and deserved by 
the untiring industry of youth and middle life, there 
always seems to be a fresh start in existence asso- 
ciated with a new bouse, and a halo of hope shed 

T 2 
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about it, which seldom belong to the adoption of a 
long-used, if not time-honoured, residence. And if 
such feelings are associated with the " Terraces" and 
the " Crescents," and the pretty Cottages, called 
Gothic, perhaps, but belonging to no order of archi- 
tecture under the sun, they certainly e3dst in a ten- 
fold degree in reference to the rows of new shops 
which pertain to a new neighbourhood in an indis- 
pensable manner. True, at the first glance the sub- 
ject may seem less picturesque; but the interest 
arising from it is far more intense — just as to my 
mind the thronging associations of London itself are 
more full of heart-stirring poetry than the loveliest 
scenes over which a painter ever revelled. 

The bold adventurers — the first occupants of the 
new shops! The broad outlines of their histories 
are often very similar. Too poor to buy an esta- 
blished business, they seek a new neighbourhood 
with the hope of making one, and raise the money 
necessary for even this purpose by stratagems and 
self-denial, and the sacrifice of independence, and too 
often by a sufferance of painful obligation of which 
the affluent and well-to-do can form but a faint idea. 
There is no doubt that a new shop — just as youth 
can dispense with many of the adventitious orna- 
ments of dress — may make a respectable appearance 
with fewer equipments than are necessary to the old, 
dusty, rusty-looking shelves and counter. Besides, 
for a considerable time, it looks as if it were still 
undergoing the process of furnishing, and the visitor 
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is inclined to judge favourably of the future from the 
promises of the present. If the first occupant can 
struggle through a twelvemonth, he has a fair chance 
of success ; but how often do we find at the end of 
less than half that time the shutters closed, and a 
board alOSxed indicating that the house is again to 
let, or perhaps the announcement — " This shop will 
be opened next week as a butcher's ;" or the linen- 
draper s converted into a cheesemonger's with almost 
the dexterity which follows the touch of the harle- 
quin's wand. And then comes a new question — an 
enigma for time to solve : — will the second comer be 
more fortunate than his predecessor, or he too be a 
Curtius in the gulf? As genius that is ** before its 
time " fails to be appreciated, and finds no portion 
of the earth's inheritance parcelled out for its mun- 
dane uses, so the shopkeeper who comes before he is 
wanted meets a bitter lot, and barrenness in return 
for all his industry ! 

Our new shops stand in the high road, where it 
seems but the other day was all open ground, with a 
ditch running between it and the path. Were the 
day ever so calm, there was always a breeze in 
passing along, and in boisterous weather one found 
oneself between the Scylla and Charybdis of the 
ditch and the road, whither weak-limbed pedestrians 
were often drifted at the will of the winds. But the 
land was drained, the ditch dried up, foundations 
were sunk, and houses built before half the neighbours 
knew what was going to happen ; and wonderment 
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as to what shops they would be had not half 
exhausted itself when their physiognomy was openly 
revealedy and cards and notes sent round to every 
house soliciting patronage, and promising, of course, 
*' despatch and punctuality," the " best " goods at 
the "lowest" prices, "indefatigable attention," and 
the " newest improvements." 

The houses were finished, and the first occupants 
entered within a very few weeks of each other ; and 
great was the sensation created thereby. Everybody 
was inclined to "try" something from the new shops, 
and from the proverbial excellence of samples, most 
people were satisfied with the results. Nevertheless, 
by that principle of conservatism which is part of the 
national character, the greater number of temporary 
customers went back to their old tradespeople, put- 
ting up with the inconvenience of the distance so 
often complained of in the " olden time." To the 
thoughtful observer it was pretty evident the new 
shops would have a hard struggle ere they could be 
expected to prosper. Now, as necessaries are sought 
before luxuries, it may be taken as a pretty general 
rule that the dealers in food settling in a new neigh- 
bourhood have a better chance of success than they 
who open emporiums of more superfluous articles. 
People have daily need of bread, and meat, and tea, 
and butter, and commonly procure them at the nearest 
dep6t ; whereas they can bide their time about the 
purchase of a new coat or dress, and commonly take 
the recommendation of a friend in selecting a silver- 
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smith or upholsterer. Consequently, the butcher, 
the baker, and the general dealer were, among the 
new comers, those who flourished the most speedily 
and decidedly; and it is to the last mentioned I 
would more particularly refer. 

George West was a young man of five or six and 
twenty. He had started in business with the advan- 
tage of being unencumbered by debt, having recently 
•inherited a legacy of a few hundred pounds from a 
relative, which money had stocked his shop and fur- 
nished his house, and left him still somewhat before 
the world. He could afford to wait a little while, 
till business gathered round him ; and gather it did ; 
for, in the first place, such a shop as his was greatly 
wanted in the district; and, secondly, he had good 
articles, which, joined to strict integrity and attention 
on his part, soon won him patrons and Mends. Occu- 
pied with his business, and intent upon it, he had 
small time for either listening to or repeating gossip, 
and perhaps knew less of the affairs of his neigh- 
bours than any one in the " row." Pretty nearly all 
he did glean was from his woman-servant, a middle- 
aged body who had been in the service of his deceased 
uncle many years, and who now thought herself 
entitled to advise her youthful employer in all mat- 
ters in which it appeared to her that experience 
should give her authority. Truth to tell, Patty was not 
always a good angel at her master's elbow. The same 
advice which is very valuable to the open-handed or 
the spendthrift may be something more than unneces- 
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sary to one whose example has been parsimony, and 
whose habits are frugal. Geotge West was not by 
nature either mean or selfish, but at this time he 
was very much the creature of early habits and 
example; and he certainly loved money, without 
very clearly defining if it were for itself or its noble 
uses. 

It was commonly while laying the cloth for her 
master's bread-and-cheese supper, after the shop was 
closed, that Patty opened her budget. By the way, 
Patty belonged to the old school, and was quite 
opposed to the early-closing movement : she thought 
shopkeepers should take money as long as it was 
offered them, and was far too obtuse to under- 
stand that if people could not purchase what they 
wanted after seven o'clock, they would contrive to do 
so before. She thought reading and improving the 
mind all " rubbish," or, at best, only fit for "gentle- 
folks/* And yet Patty was not hard-hearted ; she 
was only ignorant and prejudiced. Only! Alas, 
what an admission — ^for ignorance and prejudice are 
more fruitful causes of suffering than hard-hearted* 
ness itself! 

" Have the Smiths paid that bill/' asked Patty, as 
she placed the loaf upon the table. 

" No," replied West ; " I think I will send in for 
it to-morrow." 

'^ You'll not get it for once sending, I can tell 
you," continued Martha ; " they are all going to the 
mischief, it is pretty plain. Hardly a bit of business 
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doing — go in when you will — though that stuck-up 
son makes himself mighty busy, rolling and unrolling 
the silks and the ribbons, to hide that he has nothing 
better to do." 

" I am very sorry," said West, " for really they 
seem a respectable and industrious family/' 

** Bespectable, indeed ! respectable people pay 
their bills every week." 

" Well, 111 send in to-morrow ; I should not like 
to lose my money." 

'' I should think not, indeed ! Then there's tho 
Burtons next door — ^pray do you ever expect to see 
their two pound fifteen and sixpence ?" 

'^ Perhaps not," said the young tradesman with a 
sigh, '^but the loss will not ruin me; and I cannot 
find in my heart to be hard upon a lone widow 



woman." 



"Mr. George!" exclaimed Patty, dropping a 
knife, and very nearly damaging the crockery, in 
her astonishment and indignation, '^ that's not the 
way to do business. Pm sure it's enough to bring 
your dear dead uncle out of his grave, to hear you 
talk so. Lone widow, indeed ! Lone widows should 
not run into debt, and then they would keep out of 
trouble. But I spoke my mind this morning, I can 
tell you." 

"You did! And whom to?" replied West^ 
starting in his chair. 

" Why, to that minx of a daughter. Just to look 
at her little white hands when she ties up a parcel^ 
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or lifts down a book^ might convince anyone they 
had never done a day's work in h^ life : and pride 
and poverty u what I can't abide." 

" I never saw any pride," said George West, 
gravely; " and I am very sorry, very angry, Martha, 
if you have been rude about the bill. Even if they 
are proud, you ought to make some allowance, for 
Miss Burton has been genteelly brought up; her 
father was a gentleman, they say; and it's a great fall 
in the world to come down to keeping a little 
•tationer's shop and circulating Ubrary." 

" A pretty gentleman, indeed ! that didn't leave 
enough to bury him. I tell you what, Mr. George, 
gentility is just worth what grist it will bring to the 
mill, and I don't understand what it has to do with 
your two pound fifteen and sixpence;" and the 
elderly spinster bounced out of the room in anything 
but a gentle mood. 

George West felt more annoyed than he had done 
for a long time. He did not relish his frugal supper 
so much as usual; and his uncomfortable feelings 
even disturbed his rest. The way to confer a kind- 
ness delicately seldom occurs very readily to people 
xmaccustomed to such an exercise ; and it must be 
owned the nobler qualities of his heart were at 
present, for want of exercise, but partially developed. 
And yet a sort of instinct prompted him to do some- 
thing to remove the unpleasant impression he felt 
sure his officious servant had created. Certainly, 
Patty had anything but a blessing from her young 
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master that night ; but finally, he resolved that he 
would go into the stationer's shop the next day, 
make some purchase, and see what turn events might 
take. And this resolution arrived at, he fell asleep, 
and dreamed — of the price of sugars, and a shameful 
imposition of sloe-leaves for tea ! 

Alas ! for poor Mrs. Burton's speculation ! She 
was "before her time:" a fancy stationer or cir- 
culating library was not yet wanted in the new 
neighbourhood; and the absence of occupation for 
herself and daughter in the business of the shop gave 
ample leisure for thought — sad recollections of the 
past, and gloomy forebodings for the future. Alice 
was indefatigable in her exertions. The most taste- 
ful articles which ornamented the shop window, and 
attracted the passers-by, were made by her ; and the 
Berlin wool-work whidh had lately been added to 
their stock were all improvements upon the formal 
patterns. It was about seven o'clock on a summer 
evening, and she was seated in the little back par- 
lour, busily employed on a large piece of canvass, 
when G-eorge West paid his intended visit. Not a 
step had crossed the threshold for the last hour ; 
and the widow moved quickly forward to ask the 
stranger's wishes — ^for she did not at the moment 
recognise her "creditor." Attired in his holiday 
suit, and with scrupulous neatness, the young trades- 
man looked a different personage from the eager 
man of business behind his counter. Alice had 
involuntarily looked up and acknowledged her recog- 
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nition of their neighbour by a slight bow, but bad 
bent again immediately over her work. 

Perhaps had Alice Burton sat for her picture, 
she would not have appeared to more advantage than 
she did on this chance occasion. Her well-fitting 
mourning dress set off her slight but symmetrical 
figure to advantage, and contrasted favourably with 
a complexion that was pale without being sickly. 
The slanting rays of the western sun threw her 
person into shadow, concealing the shabbiness of her 
attire, but glancing on the plaited masses of her rich 
brown hair, and drawing out that golden tinge which 
only a strong light shows : while the bright tints of 
scarlet and purple," and green, and amber wools 
growing into meaning beneath her fingers were not 
without their effect. 

The widow's cheek flushed from many painful 
emotions, as she recognised young West ; for she had 
little doubt he came to require the payment of a bill 
she had not the money to discharge. How was she 
Surprised when, instead of alluding to it, he made 
friendly inquiries about the health of herself and Miss 
Burton — offered some commonplace remarks on the 
weather, and then inquired the price of a pair of 
screens which were exhibited for sale in the window. 

*^ Alice, my love," said Mrs. Burton, appealing 
to her daughter, ^'I do not understand this mark; 
will you tell me what these are priced at ?" 

And Alice came forward to give the desired 
information; in the doing which it was elicited that the 
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screens were painted by her. Had the sum been five 
times that named, G-eorge West would now have 
made the purchase ; as it was, without demur he 
took the money from his pocket, watching the while 
the movement of the white hands which Patty had 
remarked as they folded the screens in paper. Again 
the colour mounted to Mrs. Burton's cheek as she 
gently pushed back the sovereign he had laid down 
for change, saying — " No, sir, we are in your debt 
much more than this — pray let your purchase be 
placed to that account." 

It was George West's turn now to look confused. 
The proposition was so reasonable and natural, 
that he had nothing to say against it, and yet the 
idea of her painting being bartered for such commo- 
dities as sugar and cheese, and soap and candles, had 
something in it against which his feelings revolted. 
There seemed to be no other plan of soothing them 
than by making his purchases far outweigh the amount 
of the widow's debt. He looked round — ^there was 
nothing else of the daughter's work which it would 
not have seemed absurd for him to appropriate; 
and meanwhile he had fallen into conversation with 
Alice herself, during which allusion was made to 
the cheap literature of the day, the most choice ot 
which lay in profusion on the counter. Alice pos- 
sessed that fine taste which in all things instinctively 
selects the good and leaves the indifferent as refuse ; 
and though really but little indebted to teachers for 
instruction, she was for her station in life well- 
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inforined. The young tradesman felt her superioritj, 
but without any painful humiliati<»i to himself. 
It only made his reverence and admiration the 
deeper; and at the recommendation of Alice he 
expended aeyeral pounds in books, and in pur- 
chasing sets and back numbers of established pub- 
lications. 

But George West could not stand all the even- 
ing talking across the counter ; and from a mingled 
feeling of pride, and sense of obligation, and many 
emotions she would be at a loss to analyse, Mrs. 
Burton did not invite him into the parlour. As for 
Patty's indignation on discovering her master's 
** extravagance," anything short of her own vocate* 
bulary would be insufficient to describe it. A vivid 
imagination may picture the scene which followed — • 
a scene that would have been entirely ludicrous, had 
there not been something really piteoiis in the old 
woman's evident anguish. The screens — ^not sus- 
pecting they were Alice's own production — she 
might have tolerated. " Yes, they were pretty, and 
would look well on the up-stairs chimney piece — ^not 
that he wanted such things at all : but as for books, 
what good could they do him ? — ^what use were they, 
except to come into the shop as waste paper ?" Poor 
Martha ! — ^for one must pity a deposed tyrant — and 
not suspecting that a new dynasty was established, 
she believed that chaos was come again in the wreck 
and revolution she witnessed. The tears rolled 
jdowTx her withered cheeks as she left her master 
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after supper, with a fresh candle just set up, and the 
pile of his new purchases bj his side. Her prophetic 
iears told her that he wfeuld read till midnight, 
and £^e turned away with gesture and expression 
something like those of Hogarth's steward in the 
" Marriage ^-la-Mode I" 

And night after night was Martha doomed to wit- 
ness a similar arrangement. At first, George West 
devoted the end of his toiling day to reading, because 
the books and journals he had purchased were those 
Alice Burton had recommended ; but as weeks and 
months passed on, and these were exhausted and 
fresh ones procured, he read because the enlarge- 
ment and cultivation of his mind had grown to be a 
moral want of his nature. What a debt of obligation 
he owed to the gentle girl who had thus led him to a 
new and brighter world than he had dwelt in before ! 
A debt which from the depths of his heart he under- 
stood and acknowledged. Yet, as day by day, he 
became really more worthy of the love to which he 
had aspired, his own diffidence increased — ^till he shud- 
dered to remember how^ in the early days of their 
acquaintance, he had dared almost to avow his 
admiration, and had met with a silent yet chilling 
rebuke, which he now felt was less severe than his 
presumption merited. 

And who was Alice Bm*ton, who had worked 
such a spell on the heart of the thrifty, thriving 
tradesman? Only a very woman, such as — thank 
God! — ^the worid abounds, with. It was true her 
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father had been ^'a gentleman,'' an officer whom 
adverse fortune had compelled to sell his commission; 
but through such straits of poverty and sore distress 
had Alice been reared, that her advantages of educa- 
tion had really been infinitely inferior to those of 
George West. It was the instinct of her sex and her 
nature which had taught her, apparently from such 
sterile opportunities, taste, refinement, and that pecu- 
liar understanding of the fitness of all things which is 
a gift to the soul only second to genius itself. "Who 
can fathom the mysterious laws by'which the odorous 
garden flower developes its beautiful being from the 
same soil and atmosphere that feed a thousand 
noxious weeds ? 

Oh, Love — Love ! That tale as old as Eve in 
Paradise, and yet for ever new : that Power which 
has swayed the hearts of the world's rulers, and yet 
given strength to the weakest, and taken refuge in 
the breast of the hind. Love, the sustainer — ennobler 
— and purifier ; for no one ever really loved without 
becoming — ^however good and great before — a better 
and nobler being. Thousands pass off the stage of 
life — aye, spouses and parents too — in utter igno- 
rance of that Divine Mystery, or mistaking for that 
which is the most generous emotion of the soul, a 
degrading and selfish passion. Let us hope all things 
from the nature that is capable of loving ; and let us 
cease to rail at a world which Love illumines, even 
though its light shines fitfully and feebly, obscured 
by the mists of narrow teaching ; and its tongue is 
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constrained to silence by senseless deafening raillery. 
Let the poets plead : they are the only truth tellers. 

The true lover is no selfish idle dreamer ; be his 
station what it may, he must act the poetry his 
heart conceives : and George West was no exception 
to the. rule. During the very time that his evenings 
were devoted to the cultivation of his mind, and 
every hope of his heart was centred in the thought 
of growing more worthy of Alice Burton, his business 
increased beyond his warmest expectations. Nor 
was this surprising. No time-exhausting, or expen- 
sive, or thought-distracting pleasures had taken him 
from the duties of his station ; and in a few months 
he was the most prosperous tradesman in the "row." 
Already had he saved sufficient money to carry out 
what had once been a most dear object — the pur- 
chase of the house he. occupied. But now it must 
be differently bestowed; he became the owner of 
the ''next door," taking upon himself the arrears 
of rent due from Mrs. Burton, and becoming, be 
sure, a lenient landlord. 

Not yet had a word of love been spoken, though 
both remembered the occasion which George thought 
of with so much regret. On the part of Alice, too, 
there was some remorse : now she felt that she had 
been unnecessarily cold and harsh. How strange 
the change his silent, respectful homage had effected ; 
aye, and the change which had taken place in his 
whole bearing and character since love's holy influx 
ence had sway. Alice wondered if he really were 

u 
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altered) or if it had been some strange faiicy whieh 
had painted him on their furst acquaintance as eom-* 
man-place and uninteresting. 

Again Alice sat in the little parlour, with the 
bright-hued threads growing into forms of beauty 
beneath her fing^*s. But now the season was towards 
the close of a long and dreary winter ; and instead 
of western sunlight, the flickering Are and the beams 
of a shaded lamp lit up the room. Mrs. Burton was 
engaged in attending to the wants of two or three 
ladies in the shop, and, agitated and excited by some 
information she had just received, was anything but 
expeditious in supplying them. She had learned 
within that hour that their young neighbour was 
now their landlord ; and on this fact, relying as she 
did on his forbearance with regard to the arrears of 
rent, she built anew bright hopes of ultimate success, 
and of at last a thriving business. Like the over* 
sanguine in general, she believed that time was all 
she needed. 

It was at this moment George West entered, and 
nodding good-humouredly to Mrs. Burton, passed 
on with the familiarity of an intimate acquaintance 
to the little parlour. Alice had thought be would 
come in that evening, and yet his step made her 
heart beat more, quickly — that heart whidi was so 
full of strange contending leelings^ and in whieh 
gratitttde was to her own eenscieusneas the moat 
appairent. Her embarrassment was evident ; yet it 
did not pain Gkorge West: on the coBtnury, he saw 
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in it aomething of encouragement^ and he grew em* 
boldened enough to hold her hand for a moment 
longer than ordinary greeting demanded. AHoe 
bluahedy and the tears started — ^nay^ rolled down 
her eheeksy as she felt constrained to utter some 
expressions of gratitude; for the widow and her 
daughter Jbad already received many kindnesses at 
his hands, and it would have been affectation to have 
seemed ignorant of the generous purpose which had 
actuated his purchase of the house. George West 
stammered forth some common-place rejoinder ; but 
that moment of confusion broke away a barrier of 
reserve ; for the first time a wild hope darted through 
his frame, that AUce deigned to regard him a thought 
more warmly than as a kind friend; while on her 
part she could no longer doubt that she was the 
object of a deep attachment. With this knowledge 
came a thorough appreciation of his generous for- 
bearance. 

Time had been when Alice Burton, despite her 
own fallen fortunes, had been strongly imbued with 
the foolishest of all foolish &lse pride ; that which 
attaches nominal rank to . nominal station. But, 
though yet little more than twenty years old, the 
sorrows and struggles of life, and contact with its 
reaUtiea, had taught her a nobler lesson. In former 
times, when the dasses beneath the gentry remained 
for the most part in the darkness of ignorance, 
things were very difierent. But now, with a wiser 
generation^ claaa distinctiona have really little 

u 2 
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weight. True, we still decline associating intimately 
with the masses greatly below us in station; but 
only because, for the most part, they are deficient in 
the cultivation of mind which would render them 
companions ; in the tone of feeling congenial to our 
own; and in those manners and habits which are 
the atmosphere of our siocial existence. The ignorant 
and vulgar are too apt to slight the last attributes 
as frivolous and immeaning attainments ; but a wider 
grasp of thought will teach them that a wholesome 
refinement of manner is but the outward sign of an 
indescribable but all-pervading essence most essential 
to real progress. Let the individual, though still 
remaining of his class, yet raise himself by his mental 
and moral qualities above its standard, and he will 
find the ready hand held out — no shrinking on 
the part of his so-called superiors from equalising 
association. 

Alice Burton had grown to think George West 
as complete a "gentleman" as she had ever known 

But why go on? The reader has already 

arrived at the sequel, and intermediate details are 
becoming tedious. But it was not that night he 
dared to breathe his tale, — no, nor for many 
subsequent evenings, when he sat watching her 
nimble fingers, and really saying very little, con- 
sidering how much there was he longed to tell! 
At last — it was some weeks afterwards, and Mrs. 
Burton had been more than commonly engaged in 
the shop — some word was dropped — they hardly 
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know themselves how it came about — ^in short, it 
was the old yet ever new scene, which everybody 
can either remember or imagine. Tears — confessions 
— endearing words — ^not vows — there was no occasion 
for thenty being but too often the spurious coinage of 
insincerity. 

All this happened three years since! There 
was a wedding long ago. Mrs. West is very seldom 
seen in her husband's business; but she is an 
excellent wife nevertheless, and manages his house- 
hold, and keeps his accounts admirably. Nor are 
these any trifling tasks, I assure you; for he has 
been obliged to purchase the other "next door," 
and throw it into his own shop, and has full 
employment for several busy assistants. Mrs. Burton 
has also by this time an excellent business, and, 
to tell a family secret, is to pay rent for her house — 
some day or another. 

I had nearly forgotton to chronicle Patty's destiny. 
She could not live under the new system of things — 
the attempt would have broken her heart. And 
so she has gone to reside with her friends in the 
country, on the savings of her long and penurious 
life. Be sure her nephews and nieces have due 
reverence for her opinions, and avoid offering her 
any temptations to extravagance. They believe, 
above all things, in mattrasses stuffed with bank- 
notes, and old stockings full of gold ! 



LADY LUCY'S SECEET. 



" With clamorous demands of debt, broken bonds, 
And the detention of long-since-due debts, 
Against my honour." Timon of Athens. 

" How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 
Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and 
one hand?'* Longfellow. 

In a charming morning-room of a charming London 
house, neighbouring Hyde -Park, there lounged 
over the breakfast-table a wedded pair — the rich 
merchant Eerrars, and his young wife, the Lady- 
Lucy. Five years of married life had, in most 
respects, more than realised the brightest hopes 
which had been bom and cherished in the dream- 
ing days of courtship. Till the age of forty the 
active mind of Walter Ferrars had been chieAy 
oocupied by business^— not in mean, shuffling, specu- 
lative dealings, but on the broad basis of large 
transactions and an almost chivalrous system of 
integrity. 

Then, when a secured position and the privileges 
of wealth had introduced him to that inner circle of 
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English society which not wealth aUme can penetrate, 
but where wealth in some due proportion is an element 
necessary to hold fast a place, it was thought most 
natural and proper that he should choose a wife 
from the class which seems set apart from the rest 
of womankind, like the choice flowers of a conserva- 
tory, on whom no rude breath must blow. The 
youthful but nearly portionless daughter of a poor 
Earl seemed the very bride decreed by some angel 
for the merchant-prince. 

But though the nuptials fdliilled nearly all the 
requirements of a manage de convenances there was 
in reality very much more of the ingredients in their 
hearts which amalgamate into very genuine '^ love " 
than always meet at the altar; though, of course, 
" the World" resolutely refused to believe anything 
of the sort — the World, which is capable of so much 
kindness, and goodness, and justice, among its indi- 
viduals, taken '^ separately and singly," and yet is 
such a false, malignant, many-headed monster in its 
corporate body ! Walter Ferrars had a warm heart, 
that yearned for affection, as well as a clear head ; 
and, fascinated as he had been by the youthful grace 
and beauty, the high-bred repose of manner, and 
cultivated talents of the Lady Lucy, he set himself 
resolutely to win and keep her girlish heart, not 
expecting that the man of forty was to obtain it 
without an effort. Thus, when he assmned a 
husband's name, he did not "drop the lover." 
His was still the watchful care, made up of the 
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thousand little thoughtful kindnesses of daily life^ 
neither relaxed in a tete-a-tete, nor increased in 
public. He was the pleased and ready escort for 
every occasion, save only when some imperative 
business claimed his time and presence; and these 
calls now were rare, for he had long since arrived at 
the position when efficient servants and assistants, 
carry out the plans a superior has organised. 

Is there wonder that the wife was grateful? 
Few — ^few women indeed are insensible to the power 
of continued kindness ; they may have a heart of 
stone for the impetuous impulsive lover ; but habitual 
tenderness, that seems so unselfish, touches the finest 
chords of their nature, and awakens affection that 
might have lain dormant through a long life, but for 
this one sweet influence. Thus it was that the wife 
of five years loved her husband with an almost 
adoring worship.' She had felt her own mind 
expand in the intimate communion with his fine 
intellect ; she had felt her own weaknesses grow less^ 
as if she had absorbed some of his strength of cha- 
racter, and she had recognised the very dawn of 
principles and opinions which had been unknown ta 
her in the days of her thoughtless, ignorant, inex- 
perienced girlhood. And yet with all her love, witk 
all her matured intelligence, she had never lost a 
certain awe of her husband, which his seniority had 
perhaps first implanted, and alas! one fatal circum- 
stance had gone far to render morbid. 

They sat at breakfast. It was early spring ; and. 
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though the sunshine streamed through the windows, 
and from one of them there crept the odours of the 
conservatory, a bright lire gleamed and crackled in 
the grate, and shed a charm of cheerfulness through 
the room. Mr. Ferrars had a newspaper in his 
hand, but not yet had he perused a line, for his son 
and heir, a brave boy of three years old, a very 
model of patrician beauty, was climbing his large 
chair, pla3dng antics of many sorts, and even affecting 
to pull his father's still rich and curling hair, so little 
awe had the young Walter of the head of the house ; 
while Mr. Eerrars' parental glee was like a deep bass 
to the child's crowing laugh. Lady Lucy smiled 
too, but she shook her head, and said more than 
once, " Naughty papa is spoiling Watty." It was a 
pretty scene; the room was redolent of elegance, 
and the young mother, in her simple but tasteful 
morning dress, was one of its chief ornaments. Who 
would think that beneath all this sweetness of life 
there was still a serpent ! 

A post was just in, and a servant entered with 
several letters ; among those delivered to Lady Lucy 
were two or three large, unsightly, ill-shaped epistles, 
that seemed strange company for the others. An 
observing stranger might have noticed that Lady 
Lucy's cheek paled, and then flushed; that she 
crushed up her letters together, without immediately 
opening them, and that presently she slid the ugly 
ones into the pocket of her satin apron. Mr. Ferrara 
read his letters almost with a glance, for they were 
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masouline letters, laconic, and to the point, conveying 
necessary information in three lines and a half; and 
he smiled, as after awhile he observed his wifb i^ 
parently intent on a truly feminine epistle, four sides 
of delicate paper closely crossed, and exclaimed gaily, 

" My dear Lucy, there's an hour's reading for 
you at least ; so I shall ring and send Watty to the 
nursery, and settle steadily to the Titnes** 

But though Lady Lucy really perused the letter, 
her mind refused to retain the pleasant chit-chat gossip 
it contained. Her thoughts w^e far away, and had 
she narrowly examined her motives she would have 
known that she bent over the friendly sheet chiefly 
as an excuse for silence, and to conceal her passing 
emotions. Meanwhile the newspaper gently crackled 
in her husband's hand as he moved its broad leaves. 

Presently Mr. Ferrars started with an exclamar 
tion of grief and astonishment that completely roused 
his absent wife. 

"My dear Walter, what has happened?" rshe 
asked with real anxiety. 

" A man a bankrupt, whom I thought as safe as 
the Bank of England. Though, it is true, people 
talked about him months ago, spoke suspiciously 
of his personal extravagance, and above all, said that 
his wife was ruining him." 

"His wife!" 

" Yes ; but I oannot understamd that nort of 
thing. A few hundreds a year more or less could 
be of little moment to a man like Beaufort, and I 
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d(m't suppose i^e spent more than you do, mj 
darling. At any rate, she was never better dressed. 
Yet I believe the truth was, that she got frightfully 
into debt unknown to him ; and debt is a sort of 
thing that multiplies itself in a most astonishing 
manner, and sows by the wayside the seeds of all 
sorts of misery. Then people say that when pay* 
day came at last, bickerings ensued, their domestic 
happiness was broken up, Beaufort grew reckless, 
and plunged into the excitement of the maddest 
speculations.'' 

** How dreadful ! " murmured Lady Lucy. 

*^ Dreadful indeed ! I don't know what I should 
do with such a wife." 

" Would not you forgive her if you loved her 
very much?" asked Lady Lucy, and she spoke in 
the singularly calm tone of suppressed emotion. 

^^ Once, perhaps, once ; and if her fault were the 
fault of youthful inexperience. But so much false- 
ness, mean deception, and mental deterioration must 

have accompanied such transactions, that in 

short, I thank heaven that I have never been put to 
the trial." 

As he spoke, the eyes of Mr. Ferrars were fixed 
on the leading article of the Times, not on his wife. 
Presently Lady Lucy glided from the room, without 
her absence being at the moment observed. Once 
in her dressing-room, slie turned the key, and sinking 
into a low chair, gave vent to her grief in some of 
the bitterest tears she had ever shed. She, too^ 
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was in debt; '^ frightfully/' her husband had used 
the right word ; '^ hopelessly," so far as satisfying her 
creditors, even out of the large allowance Mr. Ferrars 
made her ; and still she had not the courage 
voluntarily to tell the truth, which yet she knew^ 
must burst upon him ere long. From what small 
beginnings had this upas shadow come upon her! 
And what '^falseness, mean deception, and mental 
deterioration *' had truly been hers ! 

Even the fancied relief of weeping was a luxury 
denied to her, for she feared to show the evidence of 
tears ; thus after a little while she strove to drive 
them back, and by bathing her face before the glass, 
and drawing the braids of her soft hair a little nearer 
her eyes, she was tolerably successful in hiding their 
trace. Never, when dressing for court or gala, had 
she consulted her mirror so closely ; and now, 
though the tears were dried, she was shocked at the 
lines of anguish, those delvers of the wrinkles of age, 
which marked her countenance. She sat before her 
looking-glass, oneifaand supporting her head, the 
other clutching the hidden letters which she had not 
yet the courage to open. There was a light tap at 
the door. 

" Who is there?" inquired Lady Lucy. 

" It is I, my lady," replied Harris, her faithful 
maid. '' Madame Dalmas is here." 

Lady Lucy unlocked her door and gave orders 
that the visitor |^should be shown up. With the 
name had come a flush of hope that some trifling 
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temporary help would be hers.. Madame Dalmas 
called herself a Frenchwoman, and signed herself 
'^ Antoinette," but she was really an English Jewess 
of low extraction, whose true name ^as Sarah 
Solomons. Her '^ profession" was to purchase and 
sell the cast-off apparel^ of ladies of fashion; and 
few of the sisterhood have carried the art of 
double cheating to so great a proficiency. With 
always a roll of bank notes in her old leathern 
pocket-book, and always a dirty canvass bag full of 
bright sovereigns in her pocket, she had ever the 
subtle temptation for her victims ready. 

Madame Dalmas, for she must be called according 
to the name engraved on her card, was a little 
meanly-dressed woman of about forty, with bright 
eyes and a hooked nose, a restless shuffling manner, 
and an ill-pitched voice. Her jargon was a mixture 
of bad French and worse English. 

*^ Bon jour miladi Lucy," she exclaimed as she 
entered Lady Lucy's sanctum ; ^^ need not inquire of 
health, you look si charmante. • Oh, si belle ! that 
make you wear old clothes so longer dan oder ladies, 
and have so leetel for me to buy. Milady Lucy 
Ferrars know she look well in anyting, but yet she 
should not wear old clothes: no right — ^for example 
— for de trade — and de hoosband always like de wife 
well dressed — ^ha — ^ha ! " 

Poor Lady Lucy ! Too sick at heart to have any 
relish for Madame Dalmas' nauseous compliments, 
and more than half aware of her cheats and false- 
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hoodi^ she yet tolerated tlie creature from her owb 
dire necessities. 

** Sit down, Madame Dalmas," she said ; ^' I am 
dreadfully* in want of money ; bat I really don't 
know what I have for you.** 

''De green velvet, which you not let me have 
before Easter, I still give you four pounds for it, 
though perhaps you worn it very much since then/' 

^ Only twice— ^nly seven times in all — and it 
cost me twenty guineas," sighed Lady Lucy. 

'* Ah, but so old-fashioned ; I do believe I not see 
my money for it. Yoyes-vous, de Lady Lucy is one 
petite lady — si jolie mais tres petite. If i^e were de 
tall grand lady, you see de great dresses could fit 
small lady, but de leetle dresses fit but ver few.** 

'^If I sell the green velvet I must have another 
next wintw," murmured Lady Lucy. 

^'Ah! — vous avez raison — when the season nou- 
veaut^s come in. I tell you what-— you let me have 
also de white lace robe you show me once, de same 
time I bought from you one little old peaii brooch." 

** My wedding-dress ? Oh, no, I cannot sell my 
wedding-dress !" exclaimed poor Lady Lucy, pressing 
her hands convulsively together. 

" What for not ? — ^you not want to marry ov«r 
again — I give you twenty-two pounds for it.** 

^^ Twenty-two pounds ! — why it is Brussels point, 
and cost a hundred and twenty.'* 

'' Ah ! I know — ^but you forget I perhaps ke^ it 
ten years and not sell — and besides you bi^ dear ; 
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great lady often buy ver dear I" and Madame Dalmaa 
shook her head with the aolemmty of a sage. 

'^No, no; I eannot sell my wedding-dress/' 
again murmured the wife. And be it recorded, 
the temptress for once was baffled; but, at the 
expiration of an hour, Madame Dalmas left the 
house with a huge bundle under her arm, and 
a quiet satisfaction revealed in her countenance, 
had any one thought it worth while to study the 
expression of her disagreeable lace. 

Again Lady Lucy locked her door ; and placing 
a bank note and some sovereigna on the table, she 
sank into a low chair, and while a few large silent 
tears flowed down her cheeks, she at last found 
courage to open the three letters which had hitherto 
remained unread in her apron pocket. The first — 
the second, seemed to contain nothing to surprise 
her, however much there might be to annoy ; but it 
was different with the last ; here was a gross over- 
charge ; and perhaps it was not with quite a disagree- 
able feeling that Lady Lucy found something of 
which she could justly complain. She rose hurriedly 
and unlocked a small writing desk, which had long 
been used as a receptacle for old letters and accounts. 

To tell the truth, the interior of the desk did 
not present a very orderly arrangement. Cards of 
address, bills paid and unpaid, copies of verses, and 
papers of many descriptions, were huddled together, 
and it was not by any means surprising that Lady 
Lucy failed in her search for the original account by 
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which to rectify the error in her shoemaker's bill. 
In the hurry and nervous trepidation which had 
latterly become almost a constitutional ailment with 
. her, she turned out the contents of the writing-desk 
into an easy chair, and then kneeling before it, she 
set herself to the task of carefully examining the 
papers. Soon she came to one letter which had 
been little expected in that place, and which still 
bore the marks of a rose, whose withered leaves also 
remained, that had been put away in its folds. The 
rose Walter Ferrars had given her on the eve of their 
marriage, and the letter was in his handwriting, and 
bore but a few days' earlier date. With quickened 
pulses she opened the envelope ; and though a mist 
rose before her eyes, it seemed to form into a mirror 
in which she saw the bygone hours. And so she 
read — and read. 

It is the fashion to laugh at love-letters, perhaps 
because only the silly ones ever come to light. 
With the noblest of both sexes such efiusions are 
sacred, and would be profaned by the perusal of 
a third person; but when a warm and true heart 
is joined to a manly intellect ; when reason sanctions 
and constancy maintains the choice which has been 
made, there is little doubt that much of simple, 
truthful, touching eloquence is often to be found 
in a "lover's" letter. That which the wife now 
perused with strange and mingled feelings was 
evidently a reply to some girlish depreciation of 
herself, and contained these words : — 
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" You tell me that in the scanty years of your 
past life, you already look back on a hundred follies, 
and that you have unnumbered faults of character at 
which I do not even guess. Making some allowance 
for a figurative expression, I will answer ^ it may be 
so.' What then ? I have never called you an angel, 
and never desired you to be perfect. The weaknesses 
which cling, tendril-like, to a fine nature, not unfre- 
quently bind us to it by ties we do not seek to sever. 
I know you for a true-hearted girl, but with the 
bitter lessons of life still unlearned; let it be my 
part to shield you from their sad knowledge— yet 
whatever sorrow or evil falls upon you I must or 
ought to share. Let us have no secrets ; and while 
the truth, which gives its purest lustre to your eye, 
and its richest rose to your cheek, still reigns in 
your soul, I cannot dream of a fault grave enough 
to deserve harsher rebuke than the kiss of for- 
giveness." 

What lines to read at such a moment! "No 
wonder their meaning reached her mind far difier- 
ently than it had done when they were first received. 
Then she could have little heeded it ; witness how 
carelessly the letter had been put away — ^how for- 
gotten had been its contents. 

Her tears flowed in torrents, but Lucy Ferrars 
no longer strove to check them. And yet there 
gleamed through them a brighter smile than had 
visited her countenance for many a month. A resolve 
approved by all her better nature was growing firm 

T 
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within her heart; and that which an hour before 
would have seemed^ too dreadful to contemplate was 
losing half its terrors. How often an ascent, which 
looks in the distance a bare precipice, shows us, 
when we approach its face, the notches bj which 
we may climb ! — and not a few of the difficulties of 
life yield to our will when we bravely encounter 
them. 

^^Why did I fear him so much?'' murmured 
Lady Lucy to herself. *^ I ought not to have needed 
such an assurance as this to throw myself at his feet, 
and bear even scorn and rebuke, rather than prolong 
the reign of falsehood and deceit. Yes — ^yes," and 
gathering a heap of papers in her hand, with the 
*' love-letter" beneath them, she descended the 
stairs. 

There is no denying that Lady Lucy paused at 
the library door — ^no denying that her heart beat 
quickly, and her breath seemed well-nigh spent; 
but she was right to act on the good impulse, and 
not wait until the new-bom courage should sink. 

Mr. Ferrars had finished the newspaper, and was 
writing an unimportant note; his back was to the 
•door, and hearing the rustle of his wife's dress, and 
knowing her step, he did not turn his head suffi- 
ciently to observe her coimtenance; but he said, 
good-humouredly, 

''At last! What have you been about ? I thought 
we were to go out before luncheon to look at the' 
hiacelet I mentioned to you." 
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'* No, Walter— no bracelet — ^you must never give 
me any jewels again ; " and as Lady Lucy spoke she 
leaned against a chair for support. At such words 
her husband turned quickly round, started up> and 
exclaimed — 

" Lucy, my love! — ^in tears — ^what has happened?" 
and finding that even when he wound his arm round 
her she still was mute, he continued, " Speak — this 
silence breaks my heart — ^what have I done to lose 
your confidence ?" 

" Not you — I — " gasped the wife. " Your words 
this morning — ^this letter — ^have rolled the stone from 
my heart — I must confess — ^the truth — I am like 
Mrs. Beaufort — ^in debt — frightfully in debt." And 
with a gesture, as if she would crush herself into the 
earth, she slipped from his arms and sank literally oa * 
the floor. 

Whatever pang Mr. Ferrars felt at the knowledge 
of her fault, it seemed overpowered by the sense of 
her present anguish — an anguish that proved how 
bitter had been the expiation ; and he lifted his wife 
to a sofa, bent over her with fondness, called her by 
all the dear pet names to which her ear was accus- 
tomed, and nearer twenty times than once gave her 
the " kiss of forgiveness." 

"And it is of you I have been frightened!*' 
cried Lady Lucy, clinging to his hand. " You who 
I thought would never make any excuses for faults 
you yourself could not have committed !" 

" I have never been tempted.*' 

v 2 
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** Have I ? I dare not say so." 

'^Tell me how it all came about," said Mr* 
Ferrars, drawing her to him, '^tell me from the 
beginning." 

But his gentleness unnerved her — she felfc 
choking — ^loosened the collar of her dress for breath- 
ing space — and gave him the knowledge he asked in 
broken exclamations. 

" Before I was married — ^it — ^began. They per- 
suaded me so many — oh, so many — unnecessary 
things were — needed. Then they would not send 
the bills — and I — ^for a long time — ^never knew— 
what I owed — and then — and then — I thought I 
should have the power — ^but — ^" 

"Your allowance was not suflScient?" asked 
Mr. Ferrars, pressing her hand as he spoke. 

" Oh, yes, yes, yes ! most generous, and yet it 
was always forestalled to pay old bills ; and then — 
and then my wants were so many. I was so weak* 
Madame Dalmas has had dresses I could have worn 
when I had new ones on credit instead, and — and 
Harris has had double wages to compensate for what 
a lady's-maid thinks her perquisites ; even articles I 
might have given to poor gentlewomen I have been 
mean enough to sell. Oh, Walter! I have been 
very wrong ; but I have been miserable for at least 
three years. I have felt. as if an iron cage were 
rising round, me, — ^from which you only could free 
me — and yet, till to-day, I think I could have died 
rather than confess to you," 
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*' My poor girl ! Why should you have feared 
me ? Have I ever been harsh ?" 

" Oh, no ! — ^no — ^but you are so just — so strict 
in all these things — " 

** I hope I am ; and yet not the less do I under- 
stand how all this has come about. Now, Lucy, — 
now that you have ceased to fear me — ^tell me the 
amount." 

She strove to speak, but could not. 

" Three figures or four ? tell me." 

" I am afraid — ^yes, I am afraid four," murmured 
Lady Lucy, and hiding her face from his view; 
" yes, four figures, and my quarter received last 
week gone every penny." 

"Lucy, every bill shall be paid this day; but 
you must reward me by being happy." 

" Generous ! dearest ! But, Walter, if you had 
been a poor man, what then ? " 

*^ Ah, Lucy, that would have been a very different 
and an infinitely sadder story. Instead of the relin- 
quishment of some indulgence hardly to be missed, 
there might have been ruin, and poverty, and dis- 
grace. You have one excuse, — at least you knew 
that I could pay at last." 

" Ah, but at what a price ! The price of your 
love and confidence." 

" No, Lucy, — ^for your confession has been volun- 
tary ; and I will not ask myself what I should have 
felt had the knowledge come from another. After 
all, you have fallen by a temptation which besets the 
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irives of the rich far more than those of poor or 
struggling gentlemen. Tradespeople are shrewd 
enough in one respect — they do not press thdr com- 
modities and long credit in quarters where ultimate 
payment seems doubtful — ^though- ^^ 

'' They care not what domestic misery they 
create among the rich," interrupted Lady Lucy, 
bitterly. 

'^ Stay ; there are faults on both sides, not the 
least of them being that girls in your station are toa 
rarely taught the value of money, or that integrity 
in money matters should be to them a point oi 
honom* second only to one other. Now listen, my 
darling, before we dismiss this painful subject for 
ever. You have the greatest confidence in your 
maid, and entre nous she must be a good deal in the 
secret. We shall bribe her to discretion, however,, 
by dismissing Madame Dalmas at once and for ever. 
As soon as you can spare Harris, I will send her to 
change a cheque at Coutts', and then, for expedition 
and security, she shall take on the brougham and 
make a round to these tradespeople. Meanwhile, I 
will drive you in the phaeton to look at the bracelet.'^ 

" Oh, no — no, dear Walter, not the bracelet." 

" Yes — yes — I say yes. Though not a quarrel,. 
this is a sorrow which has come between us, and 
there must be a peace-offering. Besides I would 
not have you think that you had reached the limits 
of my will, and of my means to gratify you." 

** To think that I could have doubted — ^that I 
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could have feared you !" sobbed Lady Lucy, as tears 
of joy coursed down her cheeks. " But, Walter, it 
is not every husband who would have shown such 
generosity." 

^' I think there are few husbands, Lucy, who do 
not estimate truth and candour as among the chief 
of conjugal virtues: — ah, had you confided in me 
when first you felt the bondage of debt, how much 
anguish would have been spared you ! " 



MRS- SMITH AND MRS. BROWN. 



A DOMESTIC DIALOGUE. 



Time — Morning, Jidy, 1851. 
Scene. — No. 7, Victoria Terrace, near London. 

[Mrs. Smith having allowed her cook to go to the Exhibi- 
tion, allows her honsemaid to be generally busy in depart- 
ments not Qsuallj pertaining to the " neat-handed" Sarah; 
while Mrs. Smith herself, in morning dress, and remark- 
ably pretty cap, dnsts china ornaments in her *' own sweet 
little drawing-room," pulls down Venetian blinds to spare 
her Axminster, and arranges softly and lovingly a few 
books on an ornamental table : but she loiters in a 
manner that a deputy honsemaid ought not to do, dip- 
ping into the lovely illustrated " Evangeline " for lull five 
minutes, still standing, but resting first on one side and 
then on the other, as little girls are always scolded for 
doing, and dropping into a chair, when in the dusting she 
glances at a page of the " Casa Guidi Windows," that had 
not struck her with its full force before. A patter of little 
feet is heard; the book is closed, and enter Susan the 
nursemaid, equipped for walking with Master Willy and 
!Miss Katey, aged respectively four and two years. 
Bright eyes, soft, rosy cheeks, silken, curly locks, strcam- 
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ing beneath large sun-shading Leghorn hats ; short fall 
skirts, and little Katej's coquettish cazaweck, and snowy- 
white socks and coal-black polished leather shoes, must 
be shown to paint their picture. Several demonstrative 
hugs between mother and children, somewhat to the 
detriment of Mrs. Smith's cap, are accompanied by crow* 
ing laughtQipr. — **Dood-by, mamma ; dood-by ! Tusan, 
take us to see the twans ; and such a nice walk ! I)ood< 
by ! " And the four impatient little feet scamper away; 
Mrs. Smith, watching them out of the gate, as she peers 
between the bars of the blind. Then with a sudden 
thought she unrolls some new music, opens the piano, 
and with the manner of a brilliant player when trying a 
strange piece, repeats one or two difficult passages three 
or four times. A sharp double knock is heard, and the 
busy Sarah shows in Mrs. Brown: civil neighbourly greet- 
ings ensue.] 

Mrs, Brown. I heard the piano goings and so 
judged you would see me^ though it is hardly ten 
o'clock ; but neighbours ought to be neighbourly, 
andy as I said to Mr. Brown, I was sure if you could 
help me you would. 

Mrs. Smith. I am sure anything I can do 

Mrs. Brown. Oh, what a difference ! {Loohing 
'round loith envious ctdmiration.'] You can sit down 
in comfort to music the first thing in the morning. 

Mrs. Smith. It is not my usual time for playing ; 
but my husband brought me home some new quadrilles 
and a polka last night, and as we are going to a 
little carpet dance to-night, where I may b^ useful, I 
thought I would try them over. But what is it that 
I can do for you, Mrs. Brown ? 
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Mrs. Brown. [Sighimy.'] My dear, you are a 
young wife — ^not married above five or six years — 
and you have had the luck to have trecuures (trebly 
italicised) ; but as for me^ servants are my torments. 
I sent off the whole pack last night, and have only a 
horrid charwoman in the house. Does your oook 
know of any friend she can recommend ? That is 
what I wanted to ask you. 

Mrs, Smith, I hardly think it likely, but I will 
ask Sarah if she knows any one. Cook is not at 
home ; she is gone to the Exhibition. 

Mrs. Br(ya>n. What, again ! Then it was she that 
I saw so smart getting into the omnibus. Well, I must 
say you spoil them. 

Mrs. Smith. [Smiling J And yet J ^-et on remark- 
ably weU. It is cook*s third visit. I aetuaJiy sent 
her to-day because she had neglected to go over the 
Model lx)dgiiig-Hbufles, and I wished her so mueli to 
gee thern^ 

Mrs. Brown. My dear Mrs. Smith, what could it 
signify? 

Mrs. Smith. A good deal, I think. However, I 
do not wonder at the cwnission, as I believe on the 
first occasion she had no eyes for anything except the 
kitch^i-ranges, her account of which interested me 
particularly. I know, with all my Friday and Satur- 
day visits, I have not found them out yet. 

Mrs. Brown. Is it possible you talk to your 
servants in this way ? 

Mrs. Smith. Why not ? I assure you we always 
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consider our servants as humble friends, and interest 
ourselves in all that concerns them* 

Mrs. Brown. But you wouldn't if you had such 
wretches as I have to deal with. Why, in eight 
months I have had five cooks, three housemaids, and 
four little imps in buttons ; they have nearly broken 
my hearty and quite made differences between Ikbr. 
Brown and me ; and it has been so all my life. Oh,. 
Mrs. Smith ! how do you manage ? and where did 
you get your servants from ? 

Mrs. Smith. I hardly remember how I procured 
them — through some ordinary channel of recom- 
mendation, I believe ; but I know I received excel* 
lent characters, which experience has convinced me 
they deserved. Indeed, I would not engage a servant 
unless her appearance, acquirements, and general 
recommendation were an earnest that she would suit. 
Then, when one has a good servant, kindness and 
consideration, with fiiir wages, will always keep her. 
In fact, I believe kindness is thought more of than 
wages by many, though we are of opinion that 
servants ought to receive good wages — enough to 
lay by for their old age. 

Mrs, Breton. But they never do. It all goes in 
finery, and that is what I will not allow. It was a 
quarrel about a bonnet-ribbon that made me part 
with Mary at last. I put up with her impudence for 
four months, but couldn't endure it any longer. 

Mrs. Smi^, Certain limits are, no doubt, de- 
sirable ; but a thoroughly good and happy servant 
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usually saves from her wages, and generally has 
sense enough not to dress absurdly. I do not care how 
ffood my servants' clothes are, both for the sake of 
their appearance and for economy, knowmg well that 
cheap things are always the dearest in the end. 

Mrs, Brown. [Shaking her hectd with the tcudom 
of forty-five addressing the inexperience of twenty- 
eighth] I see we shall never agree. I don't know 
what the world is coming to. Now there^s the 
postman; I should not wonder if there are letters 
for the kitchen as well as for you. 

Mrs. Smith. Very likely, for all the servants have 
relations in the country. 

Enter Sabau, with a letter for Mrs. Smith, and 

another in her hand. 

Mrs. Brown. [To Mrs. Smith.] May I ask her ? 

Mrs. Smith. I was just going to do so. [To the 
Jioitsemaid.'] Sarah, Mrs. Brown wants a cook; do 
you know of one ? 

Sarah. I think I do. [Hesitates and stammers.'] 
That is — ^no. I am afraid the young person I was 
thinking of would not suit you, ma'am. 

Mrs. Brown. Not suit me^ Sarah ! What do you 
mean ? Is she honest, clean, sober — a good cook ? 

Sarah. [Indignant for her friend."] Oh, yes, 
-ma'am ! but — but perhaps she would not do. 

Mrs. Br(ywn. Why not ? 

Sarah. You see, ma'am, it would be such a 
dreadful thing, if she didn't suit, to lose a five- 
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years' 'character, and only leaving because her master 
has lost money, and is reducing his establishment ; 
and she wants to stay with half wages, only he won't 
let her ; and so she is teaching the eldest daughter 
to know about cooking : and so, ma'am, she couldn't 
leave yet, and of course you couldn't wait. No, I 
don't know any servant, I am sure, that I should like 
to recommend. 

Mrs, Brown. \Witk a half glimmer that Sarah 
does know of a" treasure,^ but won't consign her to 
No. 5.] Oh, very well I I don't wish it to be con- 
sidered a favour. 

Sarah. Of course not, ma'am. 

[Sarah curtseys and leaves the room. 

Mrs. Smith. [Almost timidlt/.^ If it would not be 
considered presumptuous in me, so much younger a 
housekeeper, to give advice, I would say to you, 
when you can succeed in procuring good servants, 
try the plan of treating them indulgently. They 
are our fellow-creatures — ^with the same hopes and 
desires, failings and weaknesses, and infirmities of 
temper — we must not expect perfection — and if we 
show them sympathy, it is astonishing the influ- 
ence 

Mrs. Brown. [Decidedly tartly.'] Now I know 
what you are going to say ; but I never will give in 
to those new-fangled notions. . I won't allow fol- 
lowers, and I won't allow letter-scribbling ; and what 
I say in my own house shall be done ; and I won't 
be answered by a minx ; and if I choose a thing to 
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be done one way one day, and another way another, 
what's that to them? What busineas have they to 
say that I don't know my own mind« and begin to 
cry, and to talk about their characters ? 

Mn. Smith. [J. Utile toormly.] Oh, Mrs. 
Brown, anger often terrifies a timid girl, not 
naturally dull, into seeming stupidity and obstinacy. 
I pity them from, my heart; and I deeply feel a 
mistress has grave responsilnlities towards her female 
servants. Servitude at best is an abandonment of 
liberty, and must bring many trials ; how cruel of 
us to make it needlessly bitter by our caprices and 
exactions. And, on the other hand, what a happi- 
ness it is to feel oneself served from affection as well 
as duty. I speak from experience : our household 
is a household of love; these walls have never 
echoed to an angry reproof — there is no fear, there 
is no deception in the house; and I believe our 
servants feel it to be their home ; it always gladdois 
me when I hear them call it so. 

Jfrr. Brown. It is all very fine, but how do you 
know that you are not cheated ? 

Mrs. Smith. From many circumstances, besides 
my own faith in those about me. I give you one 
for example : I know that our expenses are nearly a 
hundred a-year less than those of some friends who 
appear to live more plainly. But all in the house 
draw together to avoid waste, and all act without 
separate interests. The servants themselves are like 
sisters, and help one another — as in the case to*day 
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— ^in affectionate fellowship. If I give one of them 
a holiday, I scarcely know the difference in the 
house. I know people say I have been particularly 
"fortunate;" but is it not strange, dear Mrs. 
Brown, that one person should have all the bad 
servants, imd another all the good ? 

Mrs. Brown. Not at all, if you give them high 
wages, and let them have their own way. 

Mrs, Smith. Not their own way unless it is my 
way also. I assure you I am extremely particular ; 
but then we are also very regular in our habits ; and 
knowing myself that I dearly like to be praised 
when I do well, why I give praise to those about 
me when they deserve it. 

Mrs. Brown. [Rising, and with a Burleigh shake 
of the head."] They won't bear it. 

Mrs. Smith. Oh, yes they will — do try just for 
three months with your next set of servants. But 
don't go yet ; here come the " trots " from their walk 
— you must see them. . 

Enter Susi^N and the children ; the latter laden with 
hedge-fiowers. Mrs. Brown admires and caresses 
the children, whom Susan, at her mistress's bidding, 
has left in the drawing - room. Mrs. Brown 
says something ahout " spoiling," which Ejltey 
does not understand, though she opens her large 
eyes still wider, a^ if in the effort to comprehend. 
Kitchens in Victoria^terraee not being very remote 
from drawing-^ooms, a sound of bitter violerU 
weeping is heard proceeding from the lower regions^ 
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Mrs. Smith rwhes to the stairs to ask what is the 
matter; Mrs. Brown foUowingy in charge of the 
children, 

Sarah, [Sympathetic^ wUHi her apron comer to her 
eye.'] Oh, ma'am^ poor Susan has got a letter from 
home, and her sister that's been ill so long — ^that 
was in the hospital for months — is dying; the 
doctors say she can't live three days. 

Mrs, Smith. [Going into the kitchen.'] Oh, I am 
so sorry. Is it the poor girl that had the " house- 
maid's knee" from that hard place? 

Sarah, Yes, ma'am; the brutes that kept her 
scrubbing from morning till night ; I wonder they 
can't be hung for murder. 

Mrs. Smith. Hush, Sarah ; it will do no good to 
reproach them any more. No doubt they have learned 
a lesson from their severity, and will regret it as 
long as they live. [To Susan — putting her hand 
kindly on her shotdder.] My poor girl, what can I 
do to comfort you ? 

Swan. [Sobbing violenlHy.] Oh, ma'am, she do 
so fret to see me once more ! There's — only — a — a 
year between us; and we came up to London 
together. 

Mrs. Smith. Then go to her, of course, by all 
means. 

Sfisan. [Sobbing stiUy and kissing one of Mrs. 
Smith's hands.] Oh, ma'am, I was afraid — Cook — 
being out — ^you couldn't let me ; and if I don't go 
to-day I may never see her — again — O, ma'am, bless 
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you ! — ^bless you ! — ^ma'am. No one ever had such 
a mistress. 

Mrs. Smith. Hush, my poor girl ; try to be calm — 
she may recover still — doctors often make mistakes-^ 
and if not, remember it is the will of God — and 
think how much your poor sister suffered. Sarah, 
fetch her a glass of wine, and then look for " Brad- 
«haw" — ^it is in the breakfast-room---that we may 
4see when the next train to Reading goes. That is 
the one she wants, is it not ? 

[Exit Sarah, who returns with " Bradshaw " and a 
glass of wine. Susan rmv6^ a i^t^fZa. "Bradshaw" 
declares there is a mixed train 1 h. 55 m. ; Mrs. 
Smith observes there is only just tim^ to arrange, 
as there is a long omnibus ride to the station. 
Susan shakes her head at the mention of dinner^ 
and Mrs. Smith suggests to Sarah a packet of 
. sandwiches to put into the traveller's bag. Willy 
and Katey promise to be very good with dear 
mamma, and kiss "poor" Susan — little lips 
trembling toith the ready sobs. 

***** 

iSupplementary Scene. — No. 5. Mr. and Mrs* 

Brown, anathematising mutton-chops cooked (?) by 

charwoman. 

Mr. Brown. [Crossly.'] Mrs. B., as my mother> 

\fho was a Norfolk woman, used to say, " The proof 

of the pudding is in the eating ;" and I do maintain 

Smith's is the pleasantest house I know to go to r he 

never sits down to a diiiner of fat and cinders, I 

w 
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know — and what does it signify if she spoilis the 
servants, if she gets the best sort of work out of 
them nevertheless. I never saw plate so polished — 
and ^yye no man. As for the spring-soup, the 
other day, it was fit for an alderman; and in the 
winter, that venison I shall never forget — why can't 
we have hot-water plates I should like to know. 

Mrs. Brown. Brown, you are quite a brute to talk 
of such things at such a time — ^when you know I am 
almost frantic. 

Mr. Brown. I am not a brute ; but this I do say, 
that the young wives seem to me in the maixi the 
best managers. 

Mrs. Brown. You had better bury me — I shall 
soon be worried into my grave — and then you can 
have a young wife. 

Mr. Brown. Don't talk like an old fooL Hang 
it — ^it is enough to make a man savage* Scold, scold, 
scold — change, change, change. 

Mrs. Brown. [Weeping.'] Because I get hold of 
a parcel of wretches, and Mrs. Smith has treasures. 

Mr. Brown. I fancy she helps to make them 
treasures ; and it isn't as if she could be very active 
in the house herself — ^I am sure she isn't; such a 
a charming accomplished woman — the life and 

ornament of society, and as pretty 

Hrs. Brown hwrsts into a fit of hysterics. Mr. Bbowk 

acknowledges he is a brute, caUs her ^ darling,^^ and 

**dear Nancy" and the scene doses on mutual 

flatteries and condolence, Mr. B. promising never to 

set up Mrs. Smith as a pattern again. 
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SUSAN BENNETT'S CHRISTMAS DAY, 1846. 



« Mother, there's only Mrs. MacDingaway's plaid 
cotton-velvet dress to finish, and the young lady, her 
companion's, tarlatan muslin to make, and Miss 
Brightington's blue body to sew on," said Susan 
Bennett, a pretty little dressmaker, who had just set 
up in the aristocratic subui*b of Islington. '^ I shall 
get finished by Christmas-eve," she added, "and 
shall have time to make you the new cap, and put 
the flounce upon my own brown merino." 

Alas! for the vanity of human expectations. 
Napoleon foresaw not the frosts and snows of Bussia ; 
and Susan Bennett did not know the colder elements 
of envy and selfishness that were to chill her heart 
on Christmas-day. The eve came, and, basket in 
hand, the little dressmaker tripped along. The pon* 
derous velvet, of vast dimensions, and the freezing 
muslin, were safely delivered; and now came the 

w 2 
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delicate blue silk, for the only daughter and sole 
heiress of a retired stockbroker, but one who would 
not give her a guinea for dower while he lived. 
Here Susan was desired to walk in ; and then she 
was told to walk up into the snug and comfortable 
dressing-room of that elderly young lady, for Miss 
Brightington was thirty, or thereabouts. Not that 
I would hint that there is any impeachment of the 
moral character in being thirty, or that it is even a 
legal crime, which might be quite another thing, or 
even that parties acknowledging such a fact are 
amenable to any obsolete law ; but, unhappily. Miss 
Brightington made herself ridiculous, by behaving 
ii la seventeen, and was afflicted with a shortness of 
memory quite deplorable. She could not remember 
the Queen's accession — not a bit — and had only a 
vague idea of being taken to see the illuminations on 
the auspicious event of her Miyesty's marriage; 
adding, of course, that ^' children always like such 
things." 

Miss Brightington also ascended into the warm 
dressing-room, and, combining the expression of an 
injured individual with as much dignity as was 
compatible with the feet-upon-fender-and-fire-screen- 
in-hand attitude she adopted^ she spoke to the 
trembling Susan, who saw that something was wrong, 
but could not tell what, seeing that the new dress 
was yet to be tried, and she did believe it would fit 
** beautifully." 

'< I could not have believed such a thing," said 
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the lady, taking the dress in her hand with some- 
thing very like a snatch. (N.B. To snatch is not 
dignified.) 

" What have I done wrong, ma'am ?" said Susan^ 
meekly ; " I have made it exactly as you ordered.'* 

" As I ordered, indeed ! But haven't you made 
Miss Clatterworth's green satin with a Polka 
Jacket ?" 

Susan admitted the fact. 

" And she is to dine here to-morrow ! Do you 
suppose I'll wear this thing ?" And the irate lady 
threw the dress from her. 

" I think it looks so nice, ma'am," said Susan, 
holding it out in the most attractive manner ; " and 
it's just the make you thought so becoming." 

" Thought — three months ago ! I tell you what 
it is, you must take it hack, and make me a Polka 
Jacket by five o'clock to-morrow." 

" It's Christmas-day!" exclaimed the now tear- 
ful dressmaker. 

" Well, I know it is. I want it for the Christ- 
mas party. No harm in working, I am sure, if there 
is no harm in playing forfeits, and all that." 

" I must make quite a new body : I must sit up 
all-night to do it." 

" Oh, nonsense ! you people always say that ; if 
you won't do it, somebody else will," returned the 
lady ; and assuming the air of a patroness, she con- 
tinued — " I did think, after all I had done for you, 
I should have met with a little gratitude ! butthere^s 
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no such thing in the world, /believe." And doubt- 
less she spoke from personal experience. 

Poor simple-hearted Susan was quite overpowered 
by the charge of ingratitude ; and not clearly under- 
standing that all she had to be grateful to Miss 
Brightington for, was, being allowed to work for her 
cheaper and better than that distinguished individual 
could find any one else to do, she would, at the 
moment, have consented to make Polka Jackets for 
a hundred days and nights to escape from it. 

Kow poor little Susan had a thorough woman's 
heart. Not one, however, at all like that of a 
fashionable belle, with all its glow and glory worn 
off by countless flirtations. Nor did she a bit 
resemble the class of " strong-minded" women who 
despise dress and all such appurtenances, who 
wouldn't be handsome if they could — ^not they — 
and who yet feel a natiu*al antipathy to those 
afflicted with the gift of beauty, albeit so despised 
by them. For ourselves, we would not give a pin 
for a woman who had not just enough of a natural 
kind of fascinating desire to please, which teaches 
her how to put on a shawl or a bonnet in the mos^ 
effective manner. Now Susan Bennett had pre- 
cisely the right quantity of this feminine talent; 
and it was not only the flounce to her own dress 
that she wanted to prepare against the coming 
day — ^there were half-a-dozen et cetenu of the toilet 
that seemed urgent necessities ere she could appear 
at a certain Christmas party, which she had looked 
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forward to, with the eagerness of those who taste 
few pleasures, for many a week. 

Who could it be before whom she wished to 
appear charming? Not, surely, her grandmother, 
who, by the way, was yet young enough to make a 
plum-pudding, and to enjoy the same; not her 
uncles and aunts, and the juvenile sprouts, whose 
numbers seemed legion. Though, if she had been 
asked to make out a list of the Christmas guests 
expected to meet at uncle Tom's, the chances are 
she would have left out a certain merry-hearted 
young watchmaker, who always said "everything 
was for the best " — or at any rate she would have 
named him last, with a sort of " Oh, I forgot cousin 
Eobert." 

The little dressmaker had talked of sitting up all 
night ; but there came a recollection of red eyes and 
pale cheeks consequent upon such freaks ; so to bed 
she went, meaning to rise at four in the morning. 
But alas ! she could not sleep, or if for a moment 
she lost consciousness, she dreamt of cousin Bobert 
making love to somebody in a horrible Polka Jacket. 
So up she rose on the bitter Christmas morning at 
three of the clock, and kindled a few cinders to keep 
her from quite shivering, and by the light of a thm 
•candle set about her task. 

We wonder what Miss Arabella Brightington 
was dreaming of just then ! 

The tabby cat rubbed against Susan's foot, as if 
asking for a saucer of milk; she was used to a 
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candle-light breakfast sometimes, and did not know* 
the hour. But she must wait as well as her mis-* 
tress — no milk in the streets yet for hours. 

See, daylight is breaking ! And hark ! there's a 
shrill young voice pouring out a Christmas caroL 
Foolish Susan ; the tears are dropping upon your work r 
what is the reason — ^not that merry carol surely ? 
Do tears stain blue silk ? We cannot positively tell ; 
but judging from circumstantial evidence should say 
not. At any rate she dashes them away, because — 
she has not time to fret. The mother must msko 
her own cap— that's certain ; and finely she fusses, 
about it ! Susan shows her how, and might almost 
as well have done it entirely. 

Noon comes ; no chance of the flounce on her 
own gown — ^that hope is abandoned entirely. Thread 
breaks, needles snap, and pins drop out in the most 
rebellious manner imaginable. Susan is getting 
nervous, her fingers tremble, and she sees, with pro- 
phetic truth, she must also give up going to the 
three o* clock dinner ; this is worse than giving up 
the flounce; but there's no help for it — the Polka 
Jacket cannot be done. 

The mother talks of staying at home to bear 
her company; but as Susan justly says, "What's the 
use of that ; especially as there's no dinner provided? 
She will have bread and cheese, and come to tea : 
dure to have some supper at uncle Tom's on Christ- 
mas-day." 

The mother yields^ though not without some 
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kindly regrets, to such potent reasonings ; and the 
little dressmaker is left to her Christmas dinner of 
bread and cheese — and to work at the Polka Jacket. 
Once she goes to the window to see how the world 
looks outside. Flys and coaches rattle along ; brisk 
pedestrians are smartly dressed; omnibuses look 
gayer than usual ; and a remarkably bright fire 
shines from the opposite house. Silly Susan ! tears- 
again ! they only hinder your work, and will make- 
your eyes quite as red as a wakeful night would do. 

Four o'clock ! The Polka Jacket, with its pipings 
and linings, and buttons, completed at last. Half-a- 
mile to be carried home ; but the little dressmaker 
almost flies along, and, extravagant creature, spends 
sixpence to ride back by omnibus — ^which crawls the 
distance. 

Miss Brightington gloried in the Polka Jacket ; 
especially as her rival did not wear hers ; so that, 
after all, she might have spared poor Susan, without 
sufiering very cruelly for it. Just as she was sitting 
down to her three courses, Susan Bennett was making 
her toilet to join the Christmas party at tea. The 
brown merino would really do very well without a 
flounce^ and she had contrived to sew a bit of lace 
on the top, that being one of the most important of 
the et ceteras. She is locking the doors of the two 
rooms she and her mother occupy, but is so startled 
by a loud knock that the key drops out of her hand» 
Who can it be ? Somebody opens the door, and the* 
wind almost blows out Susan's candle, but it does 
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not quite ; and she sees by the flickering light that 
cousin Bobert springs two steps at a time up l^e 
stairs. For that matter, though, she knew his step 
without staying to look who it was. 

'^ How kind of you to come for me I" exdaimed 
Susan. 

^'They would'nt let me come before — at least 
they began laughing . and quizzing. I hate to be 
quizzed ; don't you ? " 

^ Yes," murmured Susan, in the faintest of treble 
notes; but somehow or oth^ her cousin heard the 
word, and by this time they were out in the street. 

^' How cold it £3 1" said Eobert. 

"Yes — ^no; yes, it is cold." 

" Cold ! why your hand is like ice I There, 
wrap the other in your cloak ; I'll keep this warm." 

" Bobert ! let go ! What nonsense ! " 

" I will, I say." But the remainder of that con- 
ference is sacred. 

^^ What a time you must have kept Bobert ! " said 
the grandmother. 

" She was not quite ready," he answered for her. 
True, she had the key to pick up and one door to 
lock, and — ^they had come a long way round. There 
was a little quizzing after the cousins . arrived, but 
they did not seem to mind it nmch. People don't 
when they have a thorough tmderstanding between 
ihemselves. 

Though Susan had had no dinner, she ate very 
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little supper ; and yet she could not be ill — she had 
such a beautiful colour : but that might be from her 
long walk. Certainly nobody would have thought 
she had sat up half the night, and been weeping half 
the morning. Cousin Kobert, notvrithstanding his 
gaiety, had always been a bit of a philosopher ; he 
said the works of the clocks and watches made him 
think, and, as we have said before, his favourite 
maxim was " all is for the best." He is going into 
business for himself very soon; but he must have 
told Susan something more than that in their long 
walk, or she never would have agreed with him that 
it was "all for the best" that he had fetched her, 
and consequently that she had had to stay at home 
and make Miss Brightington's Polka Jacket ! 



A STORY OF WAYS AND MEANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

In their dull, dim parlour "Mrs, Hargrave and her 
daughter were seated, Caroline on a footstool by her 
mother's side. The house was in one of those grey- 
looking streets which abound in London, though 
many a denizen of the metropolis little heeds their 
existence. Branching indirectly from, and therefore 
generally parallel with, some great thoroughfare, they 
are thoroughfares themselves, but threaded so little 
as such that the fact is almost forgotten, till the 
necessary (or unnecessary) nuisance of a paving per- 
plexity breaks up the high road, dams up the stream 
of traffic, and sends its rushing tide of vehicles, for 
days or weeks together, down the "quiet street," 
waking its slumbering echoes with a ceaseless roar, 
breaking the nightly repose of its inhabitants, and 
working a revolution in its local customs. But the 
street I mean was distinguished by a further pecu- 
liarity from the general class to which it belonged. 
It was an artist-street, the sign thereof being that 
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here and there a window, as if regardless of the 
symmetry of outward appearance, soared upwards, 
apparently ambitious of communicating with its 
neighbour over head. And Mr* Hargrave was a 
painter — one of a band so numerous that no one 
oan fancy in the description of him thfit an indi- 
vidual is sketched. A inan of talent — not genius — 
with more aspiration than power, and imbued with 
that selfish, self-willed egotism which, though it may 
sometimes overshadow a great mind, much oftener 
dwarfs to still narrower dimensions^ and shrivels up 
a little one* 

I have said it was a dull, dim parlour, but not a 
dirty or dingy one ; for neatness and cleanliness were, 
as apparent as the shabbiness of the furniture. If 
curtains and chair-covers were faded, it was from 
washing as well as from wear. Poverty reigned 
there with his iron sceptre, and his heel on all the 
flowers of life ; but he wore a mask — ^half pride, half 
resignation — and his aspect was less repellant than it 
often is when his rule is far less cruel and despotic. 
The first floor of the house was occupied by the artist 
as a studio. There pictures were painted which did 
or did not bring golden returns ; there patrons — the 
few he had — ^were received ; and there he indulged 
his dreams of future fame and appreciation, railing 
at the dulness of the multitude because it failed to 
call him great, and — ^in one sense happily for him- 
self — ^wrapping himself in his self-consciousness, as 
^ a protecting garment of egotism^ which shut out 
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all the vulgar cares of life. He little thought — and 
he could not have been made to comprehend — that 
his very selfishness was the barrier to true greatness. 
Intellect, knowledge, learning — a life-long practice 
in the mechanism of his art — all these he had ; but 
he wanted the generous pulse of feeling which would 
have added a soul to the evidences of mind, and 
warmed with the heart-fire of genius his clever, cx)ld 
creations. 

He did not know — and he could not have been 
taught to comprehend — that the calm, patient^ care^ 
worn wife, deputed to the ignoble tasks of domestic 
drudgery ; to the ingenious stratagems by which she 
strove to make one sovereign fulfil the legitimate 
services of two; and to painful interviews with 
pressing tradesmen when they begged the settlement 
long-standing accounts; had acted a finer poem | in 
her forty years of life, than his brain had ever 
imagined, or his pencil executed. I have said that 
she and her daughter were seated in that dark 
parlour, but few would have guessed how occupied. 
The employment will appear little profitable, nay, 
perhaps on the contrary, it may seem to belong to 
the pomps and vanities of life. Briefly, then, by the 
mingled lights of winter twilight and a bright if not 
large fire, she was plaiting and braiding her daughter's 
rich dark hair. From Caroline's early childhood it 
had been the doting mother's pride ; no other hand 
had ever tended it, from the days of the golden 
curls, through all their deepening shades, till now. 
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in its rich profusion, her hair was of that dark hue 
wiiieh loioks black until sun-light or fire-light brings 
out its greater brilliance. Helpful in most things 
beyond the average of her age and condition, in one 
respect Caroline Hargrave was helpless to the last 
degree. Beyond gathering up her long hair with 
u comb, or parting it in thick locks when damp 
from its frequent bath, the maiden of sixteen had 
not a notion of arranging her greatest adornment. 
Deep and beautiful as was the mutual attachment of 
the mother and her only child, to my mkid there was 
something touching in the phase of it I am describ- 
ing. The symmetrical figure bursting into the perfec- 
tion of its rounded beauty, was little likely to have 
gayer apparel than the home-made coMon gown ; the 
little foot was commonly disguised in cheap and 
clumsy shoes ; the small and well-dbiaped hand had 
never known a Parisian glove; and her fair young 
face and violet blue eyes had never been ^' set off'' 
by the witchery of a "darling" bonnet. The 
coarsest straw, or dowdy combinations of myst^ious 
manufacture were the only head-gear she had ever 
possessed — ^but the beautiful hair ! that at least the 
mother could control, and limb-wearied or mind- 
wearied, early or late, some hour of the day she 
would surely find, in which with practised hand and 
loving gesture to wreath its wavy masses — one day 
in one fashion, the next in some other — till one might 
have thought variety itself was ezhansted. 

<< Mamma,'' said Caroline^ looking up with a 
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smiley and an expressioli of countenance that seemed 
a laughing contradiction to her words, ^' Mamnna, do 
you know I am very vain of my hair!" 

" Not vain, my love, I am sure," said Mrs. Har- 
grove, shaping, as she spoke, a massive plait like a 
coronet for the young head that leaned upon her 
knee. " Not vain, I am sure, though of course you 
know it is beautiful." 

"Dear mamma! cannot you tell what I 
mean?" exclaimed Caroline; '^that I must have 
been deaf or blind last night, not to discover how 
beautifuUy you had dressed it* Eeally, I felt what 
Lady Fitzroy said was quite true, that no lady's in the 
room looked so well as mine. And I thought how 
kind and how clever my dear mamma was ; and how 
much I wished she had been there to hear her 
tasteful work admired." And Caroline kissed the 
hand that was conveniently near her lips. 

" Ah, I have been so busy all the morning, that 
you have not told me half the particulars of the ball 
yet — ^your first ball, too. Did you really enjoy it, 
my darling?" 

'' Oh yes ; was it not kind of Miss G^raham ixp 
invite me?" 

Now Miss Graham was what might be called a 
young old maid, rich and generous, good and clever, 
and handsome enough to make a very handsome 
portrait, for the which she had recently sat to Mr. 
Hargrove. The painter despised with most supreme 
contempt that branch of his arty by which alone a 
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twenty -pound note was likely to find its way into 
his house; and had he suspected that his sitter 
really cared very little whether the portrait were a 
likeness or not, and merely thus employed him, as fi 
delicate manner of benefiting his wife and daughter, 
it, is probable contempt and indignation would have 
prevented him from undertaking the commission. 
Yet such was the truth ; and when to this trait of her 
character is added the fact that a week before the 
ball she sent Caroline, with the prettiest of notes, a 
quantity of Indian muslin, begging her acceptance of 
the same, saying, that she had received a present of 
several pieces from a cousin in the East (so she had 
seven years ago), and leaving her to suppose this was 
one of them, though really purchased that morning 
at Howell's — when this second trait of character is 
perceived, and understood, the discriminatuig reader 
will be intimately acquaiated with the shrewd, gene- 
rous, rather eccentric, but very high-hearted Emily 
Graham. 

" Tell me," continued Mrs. Hargrave, recalling to 
her mind, as it were a picture, the figure of her young 
daughter as she had appeared the night before in 
her filmy, floating muslin robe, and her rich dark 
hair, without either the addition or adornment of a 
gem or a flower — "tell me," she continued, "did 
you dance much, and who was it that found you 
partners?'' 

" Miss Graham herself," said Caroline, " and not 
only did she introduce me to partners, but to several 

X 
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kdies who were thereyCaUing me her ^ young frigid;' 
— W9m not this kind and considerate ? And do you 
know, I liked better to talk to them than to the strange 
gentlemen. The latter asked me about operas, and 
theatres, and books I had never read, and I could 
only say, ^ I don't know ' to all that was said. And 
then I felt confused, and that made me seem sillier 
than ever." 

''But the ladies," said Mrs. Hargrave, with a 
smile, '' praised your hair, and so you felt at home in 
the discourse, — was that it Caroline?" 

''Dear mamma, can you think me so foolish? 
The ladies talked to me about many things, and 
when I seemed ignorant, enlightened me. I did not 
feel confused at all with them, and I can hardly tell 
how it came about that Lady Fitzroy admired my 
hair, and called her daughter to observe its arrange- 
ment, recommending her to describe the style to 
her French maid Annette." 

'*Then I suppose we shall have the honour of 
establishing a fashion, my child." 

" I do not think so," repUed Caroline, " for the 
young lady shook her head, and said ' that if her 
maid could dress hair with half the simple grace that 
mine displayed, she might soon make a fortune at no 
other employment.' " 

Mrs. Hargrave was twining the last loose tress 
round her fingers while Caroline spoke, and the 
daughter did not remisLrk that she paused a moment, 
dropping her hands at that instant on the young 
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girl's shoulder. Then quickly completing her self- 
appointed task, the mother stooped to kiss the 
smooth fair brow before her, and dismissed her child 
with one of those fond words which fall like sweet 
music on a loving heart. 



CHAPTER n. 

The scene is again the parlour in the ** quiet street ;" 
but three years have passed, and, busy as old Time 
must have been about more important matters, he 
had condescended to leave there agreeable evidences 
of his passage. The room was no longer dim and 
dull ; on the contrary, it wore a decided air of sub- 
stantial comfort. Instead of worn and faded chintz, 
thick curtains of a plain but serviceable manufacture 
kept out the wintry air ; a warm carpet felt soft to 
the feet; an easy-chair stretched out its inviting 
arms on one side of the fire, whilst on the other a 
comfortable couch extended its length. Nor was the 
room without ornament. Opposite to the chimney- 
glass, and reflected therein so that the picture seeme 
always present, was a beautiful portrait of Caroline 
Hargrave — ^in truth, one of her father's most suc- 
cessful productions. Representing her simply attired 
in white, it recalled precisely her appearance on the 
eventful night of her first ball ; and at the moment 
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of which we are speaking the original was not hj, to 
invite comparisons. 

Mrs. Hargrave was seated on the couch, and 
beside her was a gentleman — a young man of three- 
or four and twenty, who, though deeply interested 
in the conversation which was going on, and looking- 
withal remarkably happy, yet raised his eyes every 
now and then either to the portrait or its reflection, 
as if it were the presiding deity of the place. 
Although three years had passed, so far from the 
lady looking older the case was absolutely the 
reverse ; a truth which was the more apparent from 
the circumstance of her being much better dressed 
than before — ^wearing on this occasion a quiet and 
matronly dress of dark satin. Her habitual expres- 
sion now was one of repose and contentment ; but 
at this moment it was lighted by a visible, half- 
tearful gladness, and yet ruffled by some feeling that 
partook of anxiety. 

" Why will you," exclaimed Wilton Bromley — 
for we will take up their discourse at the minute 
when, Asmodeus-like, we look in — "why will you, 
my dear lady, revert to what you are pleased to call 
the inequality of our station ? I will admit it only 
to be inequality of fortune ; and I am so eccentric a& 
to think this an inequality which renders us pecu- 
liarly well suited to each other. Dearly as I love 
Caroline, were I penniless it would be a sorry sub- 
ject to speak of our marriage ; and were she rich, I 
should distrust the power of my moderate income--. 
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should feel there were something wrong in our rela- 
tive positions — should despair of ever knowing the 
exquisite sensation, the thought that, even in the 
most worldly sense, and in reference to mere mate- 
rial comforts, her future lot promises to be brighter 
and easier than her past." 

Mrs. Hargrave pressed his hand, and said with 
emotion, ^^ You are all that is good and generous." 

, *'And what can be really a richer inheritance," 
the young man continued, '^ than health, talent, and 
beauty ? If an artist be fit companion for our nobles, 
surely his daughter may mate with a simple gentle- 
man." 

" A really great artist ! " murmured Mrs. Har- 
grave, as if half ashamed of the insinuation her 
words conveyed, and yet determined to speak the 
truth. 

" I am no connoisseur," said Wilton ; " nor is 
this the time to discuss Mr. Hargrave's talents. If," 
he added, with a smile, " I do not always award him 
the pinnacle he assumes for himself, I cannot deny 
him very great talents ; and even by the vulgar and 
often false measure of success he may be tried, since 
his art has provided honourable and comfortable sus- 
tenance for his family, and has educated a daughter 
to be the paragon I think her." 

"Suppose he has not done this?" said Mrs. 
Hargrave, looking down and playing with the fringe 
of her apron. 

'^How!" returned Wilton; "then he has a 
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private fortune, which for his sake;, but for iliat 
alone, I rejoice to learn." 

" Not so. Is it possible Miss Graham has nev^r 
hinted at a means of income not apparent to the 
world in general?" 

*^ Now you mention it, she once hinted at some 
secret, calling it a gold mine, and speaking in as 
mysterious a manner as if she were setting me an. 
enigma to guess. Having no talent for that sort of 
thing it passed from my mind ; but now that you 
^recal the circumstance, I do recollect that she 
clearly intimated that it was something which 
redounded to your honour, and that if when I dis- 
covered the fact I should not think so, I should 
deserve to lose Carohne, whom she would imme* 
diately endeavour to console, and provide with a 
worthier lover." 

" Noble-hearted woman ! " 

" Yes, noble-hearted, and right-minded is she,'' 
returned Wilton Bromley; ^'and of this I am sure, 
that whatever she approved must have been noble 
and right ; wise too and prudent, it is very likely,, 
in that lower sense of wisdom and prudence to* 
which the greatest wisdom is not of necessity allied ^ 
ioT Miss Graham's enthusiasm is always joined to 
the practical genius of common sense. So, dear 
lady, either gratify the curiosity you have piqued 
or leave the riddle stUl unsolved, if so it please 
you." 

'^ My heart allows me no choice ; for a meaiK 
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deception, carefiiUy planned, seems to me but the 
ill-favoured twin of a bold falsehood. Not that 
there is pain in telling you the truth ; the trial was 
to tell my husband." 

" A mystery to him, too — wonder on wonder ! " 
" For a time even to him ; but listen, and I will 
sketch the history of my married life in a few 
sentences. I married early, with but a small fortune^ 
besides the riches of hope and youth. We loved 
each other, at least my husband loved — still loves — 
me as well as a vain man and an egotbt is capable 
of loving. But I saw not his faults then, and 
bitter — ^bitter indeed was the knowledge of them 
when it came. Taking his dreams of fame and 
fortune for solid expectations, I saw my little 
property consumed without much anxiety; nor did I 
know for long how much it was really diminished. 

" Suddenly the blow fell ; three years after our 
marriage, and when Caroline was an infant in my 
arms, I learned that we were penniless. I do not 
believe it possible that they who have never known 
poverty can be made to understand what the 
struggle of life really is — forgive me if I say this 
even to you," and she pressed Wilton Bromley's 
hand as she spoke ; " if they could be taught this 
knowledge, it would be, I think, the most beneficial 
revelation the human race could receive. The cares 
which depress till they degrade ; the necessity of 
money seeking, until the jaundiced eye sees even 
earth's noblest things by its own false medium ; the 
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withering of the heart's best qualities for want of 
the power of exercising them ; the writhing under 
petty obligations, writhing because they are so 
gracelessly conferred nine times out of ten; the 
serfdom of the very soul whose thoughts even are 
not free." 

" Believe me, I can realise all this/' said Wilton, 
with much feeling. 

^' You think you can, as a thousand other generous 
natures have said and thought : but I tell you there 
is a new sense comes to us with this sort of sufferin^y 
but a sense that vibrates only to its own agony. 
The rich may comprehend the condition of the 
helpless, abject poor, the utterly destitute, but of 
the yet deeper trials of the struggling they know but 
little more than can a blind man know of sight even 
by the most vivid description, and with the strongest 
human sympathy." 

" This life of suffering was mine," she continued, 
when tears had relieved the bitterness of her recol- 
lections, " for years, many years ; mine, I say, rather 
than ours; for, wrapped in his own dreams, Mr. 
Hargrave scarcely shared them. But amid all I had 
one joy, my only child, my Caroline, It was my 
aim to keep her heart uncorroded by worldly cares, 
and the bitterness of po^rty ; I did this, and in the 
very doing my own soul escaped at intervals from 
its corruption. In one respect my husband's ab- 
straction and isolation worked well. I took care 
that discourses about money, about poverty, should 
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not meet her ear. Until the age of sixteen I 
educated her myself, for I was able, with the help 
of books, to do this ; although when I attempted to 
make my poor acquirements serviceable as a daily 
teacher, I found younger and abler instructors 
very naturally preferred. Perhaps a mother's love 
quickened my abilities; at all events thus it was. 
At sixteen Caroline went to her first ball; you 
remember the night ? " 

" How well ! Never has her image been entirely 
driven from my heart from that hour; though for 
a while absence and travel perhaps weakened the 
impression. It was long before I recognised the 
real nature of my feelings, but I now know that in 
that girlish grace — see, mamma ! it is beaming down 
upon us now" — and he pointed to the picture — 
'* and almost childish simplicity, I met my destiny. 
What a beautiful portrait it is. Her father has 
caught just the expression she wore; too innocent 
of evil to be frightened, too pure and graceful to be 
gauche, her natural timidity had a fascination about 
it beyond all words to describe. I remember com- 
paring her to a white dove whose wings had strayed 
among the peacocks of an aviary : and then her 
beautiful hair ! — oh, I had no comparison for that." 

'^ You thought it beautilully dressed," said Mrs 
Hargrave, with a tearful smile. 

" I don't know how it was dressed," said Wilton, 
adding, with the most charming ignorance of the 
miy stories of the toilet, '^ it did not seem arranged at 
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all ; the beauty of it was, it looked so natural — as it 

always does!" 

" You know I always dress Caroline's hair?" 
'^ Yes, I have heard her say so. What is to be 

done when I take her away? I must absolutely 

apprentice a maid to you, to be instructed in the 

art!'' 

" I think you had better : the idea, I assure you^ 

is not in the least absurd. I would take her without 

a fee — that would be the only point not quite en 

" Good Heavens ! what do you mean ? No, 
surely — a light is breaking on me !" 

'< I mean the admiration excited on the occasion 
you mention first gave me the idea of turning my 
talent for hair-dressing to profitable account. A 
talent originating in a mother's love and pride — 
though p^haps assisted by opportunities and acci- 
dents likely enough to surround an artist's wife* 
The naturalness you observed seems to be the secret 
of my success, and the particular by which I an. 
distinguished from the herd of coiffeurs. A day or 
two after Caroline's first ball I called on Miss 
Graham, mentioned the idea which had flashed upon 
my mind, received her instant sympathy and appro- 
bation — and more thai# this, her introductions were 
the stepping-stones to my fortune." 

"Fortune!" 

" Yes, fortune ; at least, in comparison with our 
lormer poverty such it has been, to make twenty 
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guineas a-week in the London season, besides 
receiving fees from ladies'-maids and others merely 
to be allowed to look on while I operated. And 
out of the season, I am perpetually being sent for 
into the country, and well paid for my time and 
trouble. These are the *^ways and means'' which 
have paid my husband's debts ; have surrounded 
us with every needful comfort; and have given 
Caroline for two years the benefit of the best 
masters in every branch of her education. Wilton 
Bromley will not despise his wife's mother for having 
practised so very humble a branch of art." 

' " He will love and honour her the more,'' said 
Wilton, pressing her in his arms — " that is, if further 
love and reverence from him be possible. No 
wonder with such a mother Caroline is peerless. 
But say, what did you mean by it being ' a trial ' 
to tell your husband this history, which to me seems 
beautiful.** 

" He has a different pride from yours." 
" And now that the results are so fortunate and 
evident?** asked Bromley. 

" The subject is nevw mentioned between us — 
he acts as if the thing were not. But let me ring 
now, and send for Caroline — she has longed for days 
past that I should tell you th^ Great Secret ! " 
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*' Bestore the Dead thou Sea/* 

Mrs. Hehans. 

Amid all the scenes of strange adventures, dauntless 
daring, appalling dangers, and unimagined perils, 
I believe every one, from the idiosyncrasy of his 
own mind, finds a peculiar interest in some one 
particular range of subjects ; and it may be that the 
(eagerness with which we read or listen when such 
scenes are described is the evidence of a taste which, 
with over-indulgence, would grow morbid, or of an 
enthusiasm quite capable of becoming extravagant. 
I confess to such a weakness myself. I can listen 
with comparative calmness to the most exciting 
narratives of all land expeditions and adventures, 
whether they include an Alpine ascent or an encoun- 
ter with banditti ; a lonely inarch on the wild Prairie, 
or the passage of a caravan across the scorched and 
scorching Desert. But directly the wanderer lifts 
his foot from the dry land, and trusts himself to the 
slumbering Ocean, a new train of feelings has birth, 
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and the interest in a stranger's safety quickens into 
something really approaching personal sensation. 

Let the red earth of battle-fields proclaim 
trumpet-tongued their story, and the trampled 
human clay rise up in judgment to bear it witness. 
The tale is blazoned on history's page through the 
long course of the rolling centuries; the courage of 
action always, and — of endurancesome times. But the 
glittering tinsel wreath of glory often only hides the 
ghastly Moloch-idol war ; and I am dull at perceiving 
the subordinate heroism whose leading spring is mean 
ambition, avarice, or hate. Such heroism, too, finds 
always a chronicler ; but ocean is for the most part 
the keeper of its dread secrets, and only from the 
faint breath which now and then floats across the 
waves may we guess at the human agonies the 
remorseless waters have at once created and extin- 
guished ! Perhaps it is this vagueness — ^this certainty 
that stranger tales remain untold than any which 
rumour has caught and echoed — ^which lends so 
strong an interest to stories of shipwreck or disasters 
at sea, appealing to the unsatisfied imagination until 
it aches with the realisation of the scene. And yet 
what deeds of self-denial and noble self-devotion are 
registered and stand forth in their lovely radiance^ 
to redeem and vindicate mankind; alas, beside 
those awful revelations of brute selfishness to which 
it would seem that inferior natures are reduced in 
the hour of imminent peril I But this is a long 
introduction to '^ the tale that was told to me ." 
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Hiere were more passengers on board the good 
ship Falcon than I should care to number. Many 
were young, and for the most part buoyant with 
hope, as became the living freight of the " outward- 
bound/* 

India is not looked upon exactly as it was 
even twenty years ago. People are not quite 
sure that gold is to be picked up there for the 
stooping, or that diamonds are showered down at 
the feet of Europeans ; but still there is a prevalent 
notion, vague enough sometimes, that fortune is 
more easily wooed beneath the orient heavens than 
under that soberer sky which canopies the spot of 
^arth called England — a spot, indeed, rising from the 
blue waters just large enough to be a throne whence 
delegates are sent to rule the world, and to which 
her children- wanderers look up with loving loyalty. 
Well is it that youth is prone to build its fairy 
castles, and does not dream of early death, or 
lingering, life-sapping disease, or of enervated mind 
— ^the irremediable penalties too often paid for all 
that the tropics can give. And so the ardent cadet 
has more often a vision of knighthood and crosses of 
honour than of " sick leave" and blighted hopes ; 
and the merchant thinks less of an arid and forgotten 
grave than of returning in manhood's prime with the 
gold that he teaches his heart shall recompense love 
for its long and lonely martyrdom. 

Among the passengers of the Falcon, however, 
was one not exactly belonging to the usual category 
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of outward-bound adventurers. Mr. Francis Bayton 
had made his fortune in India, and that in a very- 
few years. He was something under forty, and had 
suffered less from the climate than most English 
residents in Calcutta. Nevertheless^ his physicians 
had recommended the long sea-voyage in preference 
to the overland journey^ since it was absolutely 
necessary that he should return for a few months 
to wind-up mercantile affairs in which tens of 
thousands of pounds were involved. His active, 
energetic mind demurred at this decision for awhile; 
yet he gave way, for health had never seemed so 
precious as now that fortune had made hope reality, 
and all the beautiful things of life were opening to 
him. Francis Bayton was not a common character ; 
and eagerly, almost greedily, as he had sought wealth, 
he had never sought it as an end. 

Caroline Smythe was a girl of twenty, the 
daughter of a general officer, going out under the 
protection of a widowed friend, to join her parents. 
She had the beauty of youth, and a little beauty 
besides; with all the pride of what the Spaniards 
call " blue blood," and that pride, in addition^ which 
I never yet found wanting in a soldier's daughter. 
She would not have married a merchant if life and 
death had hung in the balance, for she woidd not 
have suffered her own heart to touch the beam ; but 
she was a coquette to that heart's core, and Francis 
Bayton was by far the handsomest and most intel- 
lectual man on board the Falcon. How was it pos-* 
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sible she could refuse to gratify the chief besom of 
her existence f 

Helen Seymour was making the voyage without 
other protection than that of the blunt but kind- 
hearted captain. Perhaps she did not require any 
at all. She was not very young; sometimes she 
looked about five-and-twenty, at others you would 
have taken her for thirty at least. She was neither 
handsome nor beautiful — far less could she have 
been called pretty; that term would have seemed 
at once a something too much and too little to award 
her. Yet she was not plain. Her figure was good, 
she had a small/ white, well-shaped hand, and most 
people thought she had a "nice" face; but few 
knew the expression which, when happy or animated, 
beamed through her eyes, flushed in her cheek, and 
quivered round her lips. Few, because happiness 
had been doled out to her most scantily, and she 
was not of that lucky temperament which can find 
excitement in trifles. Helen had already outlived 
her nearest relations, and she was poor ; going out 
to India to educate the children of a second cousiii; 
who entertained the romantic notion of bringing 
them up in one of the healthier northern settlements 
instead of following the commoner plan, and tearing 
her own heart-strings by sending them to England. 

Two more individuals will complete the cluster 
it is necessary to describe. James Lawson had been 
for some years a confidential clerk or agent to Mr. 
Eayton, and was now goifig out to be left in a 
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situation of considerable trust in the Calcutta esta* 
blishment. His wife and infant child were with 
him ; and as they made home of any spot of earth, 
he did not pretend to sentimental regrets at leaving 
his native land for a long and indefinite period. The 
young couple had struggled through the early inslii 
of poverty ; and their affection had previously been 
tested by absence and a long engagement ; but now, 
after three years of wedded happiness, and bright 
fortune shining steadily in the horizon, life seemed 
something more precious, more soul-satisfying than 
even youthful dreams had pictured it. The Lawsons 
were quiet and retiring in their deportment; for, 
with a feeling which has quite as much pride as 
humility in it, they were conscious that they were 
only recently lifted a step or two in society. But 
Helen Seymour had an intuitive knowledge of cha- 
racter ; and knowing them very speedily, could not 
help being interested. Scarcely cultivated enough 
in mind to be congenial companions to her, she yet 
honoured them most truly, and in witnessing their 
affection felt as if something in which she had before 
half blindly believed was now made known to her. 
There was a manly tenderness in his behaviour 
towards his wife, as far removed from lover-like 
adulation as it was deeper in its springs and dearer 
to her heart — ^manly, for that same tenderness, the 
very exhalation of true heart love, is an attribute 
that never does emanate from the vain, selfish 
egotist; or the frivolous butterfly of the world; or 

T 
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from the not more manly skve oi has own aideiit 
passions. And then, on litde Fanny's part — for she 
-was a little creaturey and lodced up to him literally 
as well as figurativdy — the entire devotion, and 
perfect, unhroken, nndouded confidenoe, were some- 
thing beantiM to witness ; and with the constant 
ministering oi eadi to the other, made up a speetack 
the most delightfid in the worid to the qiii<^ eye of 
the poet-philosc^ih^; and Helen, however humble 
in the ranks, yet, like many others who have never 
*^ penned their ini^irations," bdonged to that class. 
It would M a volume to detail, scene by scene, 
how intimacies were formed between some of the 
parties I have named. Amid the nearly incessant 
oocupation of his past life, Mr. Rayton had had veiy 
little opportunity of mixing in female society, or 
pa*hap8 that with whidi he had met in India had 
not been sufficiently attractive to induce him to 
make opportunities and cultivate it. Even while 
in Londcm business had pressed so heavily upon 
him, that some of his oldest and most valued friends 
he had neglected to visit. But life on board the 
Falcon, where at least no post came in or went out, 
was comparative leisure ; and he was hardly sensible 
how much of that leisure was in reality filled up by 
conversation with Helen Seymour. Some mysterious 
affinity of feeling and opinion seemed to have drawn 
them together; and yet there were two or three (fi 
her attributes against which he had entertained 
a positive prejudice. For instance, he had always 
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thought politics quite €n± of tiie scope c^ a woman's 
reasoning; yet whrai he found Helen's mind familiar 
with the great truths of humanity — ^those truths to 
the exposition of which his ardent yet half secret 
ambition lured him — ^the earnestness <^ Hfe, and the 
thousand topics which must branch from sudi con- 
chudonsy he oould not but admowledge, though not 
without sur^Nrise, that h^ sympathy and companion* 
ship were none the less ddightful because she was 
a woman. 

It was not in a coquette's nature to look calmly 
on while the object she had selected for a firtation 
showed an evident preference for an ^' old maidish" 
rival. Caroline certainly knew nothing of politics 
beyond having been taught to sewn, with all the 
hate o£ ignorance the very party to which Bayton 
belonged; if, indeed, one of so wide and compre- 
hensive a mind could have narrowed itself to the 
jealousies whieh seem inseparable from party-feeling 
or connexion. But she had a trick of appealing to 
him for information^ and throwing herself on his 
forbearance, in that pretty, c(mfiding, feminine 
manner, that is by no means without its fiscination ; 
and it was not easy to meet the glance of her soft 
large haeel eyes, as with a toss of hw head she 
threw back her clustering ringlets, and make 
acknowledgments at the same moment of any mental 
deficienGies. Caroline had nothing in the past but 
sdbool-girl days — and her numerous conquests — to 
remember, and the present seemed made to enjoy 

T 2 
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according to her fleeting inclinations. Helen had 
felt, and seen, and siiffered — ^had lived all her past, 
and for the future was brave to endure and high 
principled to act. Francis Bayton stood between 
a good and an evil genius, and had he questioned 
his own heart he would have discovered the fact. 
But he did not do so — ^he had always looked on love 
as an episode in a man's life, and one that should 
only be indulged in on a proper occasion. Now 
this occasion he had for years been accustomed to 
consider his final settlement in England : and so he 
suffered himself to be swayed by the impulse of the 
moment, and what is so very foolishly called chance. 

Weeks had passed — ^they expected to touch at 
the Cape in a day or two. 

*'Pray take my arm for a turn on deck this 
delicious evening," said Mr. Kayton, approaching 
Helen, who was standing near one of the lady 
passengers. Helen never sought any particular 
attention from him, but perhaps she did not quite 
conceal that it gave her pleasure to receive it. 

" I never beheld so beautiful a sky," she ex- 
claimed, pointing to the horizon, where the moon 
was risings like an orb of gold, out of the dark 
waters. " And the sea," she continued, " slumbering 
like a gentle friend, instead of the cruel tyrant which 
we know an hour might make it." 

"Nay," said Rayton, "do not let us think of 
storms and danger. Our voyage has hitherto been 
so prosperous, and I have such faith in the 
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Falcon, that I do not suffer myself to dream of 
disasters." 

"You speak with all the confidence of an old 
voyager," replied Helen, smiling ; " but beyond 
a steam-boat excursion of a day or two, this is my 
first acquaintance with ' blue-water,' and I am not 
yet sure how far I confide in it." 

This allusion to steam-boat excursions led to 
reminiscences of Helen's continental travel; and 
though she had often spoken on the subject before, 
to Bay ton's ear there always seemed something new 
to tell, for she described scenes he had ardently 
longed to visit. Possibly some vague notion crept 
into his mind that she would be a charming com- 
panion amid the ruins of empires ; in the galleries 
of art ; or wherever the spirit of poetry hovered. 
Talking of* Art led — -I cannot tell how, though it 
pften does — ^to the subject of love; and Helen 
spoke with the frankness of a true-hearted woman, 
who was far too honest to feign either indifference 
or ignorance of the theme. And so they conversed 
earnestly, not flippantly, on the great lottery of 
life, from which so few prizes and so many blanks 
are drawn — or rather, over which some evil destiny 
presides to mismatch the assorted pairs. It might 
be fancy, but each thought there was a slight quiver 
in the voice of the other, and a modulation that 
made the tone different from that of ordinary dis- 
course. There was something, too, in the solemn 
^andeur of the moon-lit ocean that well-accorded 
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.with the sentimeirt which ruled the hour; for if the 
loveliness of nature fails among coarser ^aiy to 
awaken the loftiest sympathies of hnmamtj, its 
contemplation always '^ feeds the flame" where once 
it is kmdled. Again Francis Bayton and Helen 
Sejmoar spoke of tCTspest and riupwredc ; but now 
the theme was blended with stories of heroism and 
devotiony and of the loving hearts that had ^one 
down together. Even Bajton — ^the busy money- 
winner, the man of the world — ^though ci^>able of 
deeper sentiment and purer passion than he himaelf 
was aware — acknowledged that there might be cases 
in which such a death would be sweeter than all life 
could give to the solitary survivor. 

^ Of this I am sure,*' he exclaimed, ** that the 
impuhie of the moment, while it ruled tiie conduct, 
would be the test of the heart's affection.^ 

Was it impulse, or accident, or abs^Eice of mind, 
that made him press for an instant, almost with an 
interlacing of the fingers, the ungloved hand which 
rested on his arm ! 

On the second finger of that hand Helen con- 
stantly wore a beautiful emerald ring, nearly the 
only ornament of value which had been remaiked 
about her, and which she had on one occasion 
spoken of as her dearest memorial, that of a dead 
sister. 

Bayton's little finger was encircled by a curious 
antique cameo. 

They were silent : but the silenee to one heart 
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at least had a delicious meamng. It was broken by 
a voice dose at hand. 

^^ Ob, Mr. Bajton,^ said a tall cadet, a boy in 
years, but longing beyond all thi^igs to be considered 
a num — '' oh, Mr. Bayton, pray come and try your 
persuasions with Miss Smythe ; she won't touch her 
guitar for all we can beg and implore. But every 
one says a word from you will be sufficient." 

" Beally they do me honour," replied Bayton, 
hesitating, and not at all grateful for having his 
tHe-^tete broken. 

^' Pray go," said Helen, with a beautiful smile ; 
for she was one of those women as incapable of 
feeling mean petty jealousy, as she was of herself 
giving cause for it. 

He went; and the sullen beauty relented at 

what were, after all, but commonplace compliments. 

She sang several French and Spanish love songs, 

now archly, now pathetically; and as the evening 

waned, Bayton found himself drawn into the vortex 

of frivolity, and lavishing all his peHts saing on the 

coquettish Caroline. Helen was not present, either 

to share his attentions or distract him from them. 

Fresh from that interview, she could not have joined 

the general society of their fellow-passengers. She 

lingered for some time on deck, and if — as she 

leaned her head on her hand, and gazed upon the 

heaving waters — her reverie had been translated 

inte words, it would have run thus — 

« So good — so noble! — so true — I am sure. 
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Oh, that we had met years ago — I could have made 
him happy, and helped him to be great. ITet novr 
if it were possible" — and she pressed her hands to 
her side, as if to still her heart's wild beating, then 
covered her face with them — ''at least it will be 
happiness enough for me to love him-— yet could 1 
endure he should love another?" And, reverie 
melting into prayer, she ejaculated, " Ob, God, have 
mercy upon me ! the first love of ignorant youth is 
faint and flickering — now 1 know that it is the Icut 
love which is destiny !" 

But the breeze had freshened; for long unnoticed 
by Helen, till she shivered in her light mantle, and 
then she sought her cabin, and Her flushed cheek 
pressed the pillow, while still the one reverie pre- 
vailed — the beautiful reverie of the ideal made 
palpable — dissolving from time to time, as before, 
into the devout petition, " Oh, God, have mercy 
upon me!" 

And the breeze still freshened; but those who 
were wearing away the hours with song, and mirth, 
and idle speech, heeded it not, and in a few hours 
even they sought slumber ; and all were dreaming, 
sleeping or waking dreams, save the watchful crew 
who guarded and guided the floating palace. 

But the breeze still freshened ; and there were 
heavings and rollings of the stately vessel, that made 
rest and slumber difficult, or impossible. And there 
were noises overhead ; and the trampling of many 
feet, and the hauling of ropes, and the quick com- 
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xnand — sometimes the angry word and muttered 
imprecation. And beholdfwhen morning dawned, 
there was a murky sky above, chequered from time 
to time by the swiftly-driving clouds, that seemed 
but the servants of the fierce capricious winds. The 
treacherous ocean, lashed to fury, heaved and foamed 
in monstrous billows round the devoted ship; and 
the shrieking cry of the sails, as they split like 
paper, was scarcely to be distinguished amid the 
roar of the Tempest ! Terror and anxiety had set 
their seal on every coimtenance ; brave men grew 
pale and silent, and timid women wept and prayed 
aloud. 

Yery few Were so calm as Helen Seymour ; she 
spoke words of hope and encouragement to the 
fearful and fainting, exhorted even the rough sailors 
to do their duty with brave composure, and seemed 
by her own example to instruct all to meet with 
resignation the will of Providence, yet to use all. 
human means to avert disaster. A terrible calamity 
was at hand ; the skilful captain and two men at his 
side were swept by one huge and sudden wave into 
the surging waters. In a desperate attempt to rescue 
them, a boat and more lives were lost. For awhile 
the very will of those who were next in command 
seemed paralysed, and confusion reigned. It was 
during this time that Helen applied herself to 
assuaging the sufferings of a poor woman who had 
been injured by the fall of a mast, rending her own 
dress to bind up the bleeding arm. 
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Franeis Bayton gazed at ho* frem time to tmie^ 
and spoke to her occasioiiall j ; but miBglm^ with 
his admiration a feeling ahnost of awe crept over 
him. She seemed scmiething above himself — even 
beyond his com|vehension ; jet ever as her eyes met 
Ins, there was a light of fiEuth, and trust, and almost 
gladness shone from them, which was more divine 
than that of any earthly hope. 

Lawson and his wife sat hand in hand ; at inter- 
yals large silent tears rolled down poor Fanny's 
cheeks, which more than once he kissed or wiped 
away ; and he had wound a large scarf around iier 
in such a manner that ^ it supported the infant in her 
arms, and held it inextricably there. Caroline 
Smythe had been of the crouching, weeping party, 
though possibly too ignorant to be really conscious 
of their absolute p^ril ; and sometimes she appealed 
to Bayton, as if his word were a fiat, or dung to ins 
arm as if there dwelt protection. 

One disaster followed another, till the Falcon, 
like some noble animal maimed and shorn of its 
limbs, lay almost a helpless log upon the waters ; 
and soon the catastrophe dreaded from the first was 
fatally realised. The ship struck upon the rocks, 
and the only hope of dear life rested with the boats. 
The crash of noises, cries, and prayers, and bursts of 
passionate agony, made up a scene of terror such 
as sharers or witnesses have often attempted to 
describe. 

^' Quick — quick, Miss Seymour !'' said Bayton, 
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approftehiDg Helei «Dd taldng Iter b^- the arm; 
"tiiere is not a moment to !>e lostl Think nofc of 
property ; fct us save only oHTselves." 

" Let me," replied Helen {uf, she was nearly say- 
iiig)> " wait for the second boat. I can be of use here." 
And she spoke truly ; she was of that great use 
which a calm and superior mind always is in swaying 
inferi(»r natures. She was ^[horting to composure 
and cheering with hopefiil words a party of steerage 
passengers, who but for this influence might have 
added to the struggle and confusion around. At 
this moment, wild with terror, yet looking very 
beautiful nevertheless^ CaroEne Smythe rushed to- 
wards Mr. Rayton, and sank almost fainting into his 
outstretched arms. The profusion of her rich dark 
hair, which curled in natural ringlets, fell over his 
shoulder, and, borne by the tempest-blast, streamed 
across his face. Helen Seymour looked up, but she 
met not his gaze ; Bayton*s eyes were fixed on the 
ehiseUed features of the death-like countenance that 
almost touched his cheek. ''Speed — speed!" was 
the cry on every side ; and, swayed by the "impulse 
of the moment," Francis Rayton placed' Caroline in 
the boat, and, yielding to her murmured persuasion, 
stayed beside her I 

Now seemin^y engulfed in the waters, then rssing 
on the crest of a foaming billow, the first boat sped 
on towards the shore, while the second was rapidly 
filling with half-desperate fugitives. There was a 
general cry that the women should be saved first. 
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" My love ! my life ;" exclaimed Fanny Lawson, 
clinging to her husband with passionate agony; 
** swear to me that we shall not be parted ! Swear 
that you will not urge me to enter the boat i£ there 
be not room for both !" 

But for only answer, while he supported her with 
one arm, he pressed the other hand to his eyes,, as if 
he dared not look upon her.. " Come — come/' said 
a sailor, attempting to lead her away ; but Fanny 
had fainted, and Lawson, taking her in his arms as if 
she had been a child, pressed a frantic kiss upon her 
motionless lips, and bore her away towards the boat. 
Like a bale of merchandise was she passed from hand 
to hand, while Lawson flung himself upon the deck 
of the fast-filling ship, in the utter prostration of his 
agony. A. sailor was assisting Helen Seymour to 
step across masses of cordage and fragments of 
various kinds ; her countenance was of a death-like 
paleness, and her lips were compressed by some firm 
determination; yet even in this hour of life and 
death she stooped to pick up an object which had 
rolled towards her feet; it was Francis Bayton's 
cameo ring, which must have dropped from his 
finger. 

^^ Lawson ! — come— -quickly," said Helen, speak- 
ing rapidly, yet with wonderful calmness. Then, as 
they approached the edge of the vessel, and address- 
ing the crew, who were only waiting for her, she 
jDontinued : " I yield my place to James Lawson ; — 
let not two loving hearts be parted." 
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There was a hush of wonder and admiration, 
even amid the terror of the moment; but events 
might have changed their course had not Fanny 
recovered her senses, and seeing only that her 
husband hesitated joining the fugitives, without com- 
f prehending why, she stepped on the edge of the 
, boat with the gesture of one who would fling 
' berself from it. By an instinct rather than a process 
I of reasoning, her husband stretched towards her, 
I and, falling back, she drew him after her. 
( " Do not grieve for me," said Helen Seymour, as 

;' the boat was loosened from the wreck, and — for the 
i; tempest had lulled — her clear tones were heard 
^ distinctly. " Do not grieve — ^there is still a chance 
j of rescue forme ; but if I die, I do so willingly. Yes- 
I terday life was precious — to-day it is valueless. 
I Alas ! the one remaining chance was desperate ; 

^ as, indeed, her generous heart foreboded. The last 
and smallest boat was not sea-worthy ; it filied and 
went down even in the attempt to launch it. Some 
three or four sailors still remained on the wreck, and 
warmed to self-sacrifice by Helenas example, they 
tried to construct a raft for her security, but mate- 
rials were wanting, and with blank countenances, 
^ they gave up the attempt in despair. ** Waste not 
time and strength for me, my friends," said Helen, 
u in a clear low tone ; " you are strong swimmers, and 
have a chance of life. For me it is the death hour ; 
and though death comes with few terrors, I would 
meet it alone — ^in silent, prayerful thought. It is 
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sweet to know the father is not torn from wife and 
duld — three hunua beings made happj." And 
while she spoke, she wreathed one arm round so 
much of the shiyer<ed mast as remained, as if she had 
taken her final stand in die sinking ship. One of 
the sailors dung to her hand, and kissed it, sweanog 
it were best to die with her, and seek her ai^gd 
intercession at the gates of heaven; and aasoth^ 
implored her to trust to his strong arm, that sboidd 
struggle with her towards the shore. 

^'No life shall be risked in saving mine,'' she 
said, firmly ; and indeed the few minutes which had 
remained for parley were soon over, and as each, by 
the strong instinct of sdif-preservation, sought some 
stay among the floating spars, the last object they 
beheld was Helen's white dress and uptuined coun- 
tenance, as she sank without a struggle in the deep 
waters. 

No matter how the boats careered landward, 
and the strong swimmers readied the shoie with 
life — a trembling, grateful band u{^ted their souls 
in {N*aise and thanksgiving, 

Heidi's corpse was washed to the beedi by the 
flow of the tide ; that form which had enshrined, 
perhaps, a greater heart than dwelt among tbe 
rescued. Her action — her words had been repeated 
from mouth to mouth ; and many were the team shed 
around her — ^many the kisses pressed upon her pale 
dieek and brow. Famiy Lawsan flung heraelf 
beside the body in an attitude of worship; and her 
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husbasid's lip quivered with manly ^notion. Even 
the child was made to kiss the dead, and a strange 
hope indulged that it might remember the aeeoe. 
Francis Hajton had requested that he might look 
upon her remains — alone. 

He entered the shaded ehamber, where £^e laj 
in white garments, her rich light hair, still dank £rom 
the ooean baptism, parted from die forehead, and 
reaching in long lines below her waist. Her coun- 
tenance bore an expression of angelic serenity ; and 
she looked young — oh, so much younger than when 
swayed by the hopes and the fears, and the passions of 
life ! On her finger still rested the emerald ring, 
but next to her hand, and guarded by that precious 
memento, was Kayton's cameo, evidently in the 
death hour yet more dearly cherished. Bayton had 
not shed tears since boyhood, but as he gazed he 
burst into a passion of weeping ; then, when some- 
thing like calmness was restored, he drew away the 
emerald, and placed it on his own finger. To the 
authorities he intimated that he would pay to her 
representatives any price which might be set upon it; 
and requested that the cameo might not be removed 
from the dead. No one disputed his right to direct ; 
and by his order a monument of white marble has 
been erected above her African grave, bearing the 
simple inscription : 

"to THE MEMOBT OF A MOST NOBLE WOMAN." 
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Bayton did not proceed to Calcutta in the same 
Tessel which conveyed the remainder of the pas- 
sengers ; it would seem, indeed, that he purposely 
avoided their companionship. He returned to 
England as speedfly as possible ; is still unmarried — 
immersed in politics and speculations. Once, when 
a most dear friend questioned him on his mode of 
life, he answered bitterly, quoting a line from Ten- 
nyson's passion-kindled poem : — 

" * I myself most mix with action, lest I wither with 
despair !' " 
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THE TEMPTERS AND THE TEMPTED. 



CHAPTER L 

" The tempter or the tempted, who sins most ? " 

Shakspese. Measure for Measure. 

It was an exceedingly comfortable dining-room, in 
an exceedingly comfortable house. The month was 
January, and the air was so clear and frosty, that 
every step which passed seemed to ring upon the 
pavement. Thick warm curtains, however, excluded 
all draught, tuid the brightest of fires blazed in the 
polished grate; while the clear light of a pendent 
lamp shone upon' the dessert of chestnuts, in their 
snowy napkin, and golden oranges. Amber and 
ruby-tinted wines sparkled through the rich glass 
which held them ; but the ^' comfortable " party were 
only a trio — ^Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, and their son. 
They were people whom the world had used very 
kindly, who had never had a real trouble in their 
lives. No doubt they had imagined a few; and 
imaginary sorrows differ from real ones, I believe, 
chiefly in this — that they teach nothing, unless, 
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indeed, their indulgence teach and strengthen, self- 
ishness. 

Mr. Dixon was a fine-looking man, of about fifty, 
with rather a pleasing expression of countenance. 
He was often visited by good, kind impulses, but a 
certain indecision of character had made him fall 
under the rule of his partner early in their married 
life ; and the instances, during twenty-five years, in 
which his best inclinations had been checked, were 
beyond all numbering. The lady, who was about 
five years his junior, bore every trace of having" been 
a pretty woman, though on the petite scale. Yet 
there were people who did not like her face ; and. 
certainly, bright as her eyes were, they put you in 
mind of March sunshine, with an east wind blowing 
aU the time. Her lips were thin, and she had a 
trick of smiling, and showing her white teeth very 
often, even when she said the most disagreeable 
things. Bichard Dixon, the son, bore a strong 
resemblance to his mother; though, if the mouth 
were indicative of rather more sentiment than she 
possessed, it also betrayed more sensuality. 

"This is a very serious charge, my dear,'^ said 
Mr. Dixon, putting down the glass he had raised 
half-way to his lips; "are you sure there is no 
mistake?" 

" Quite sure," replied the lady — " quite certain 
Mary must have taken it. I put the piece of lace 
at the top of the drawer, and the key was never out of 
my possession, except when I entrusted it to her." 
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" We never had a servant I should so little have 
suspected," returned Mr. Dixon. 

" Nor I either/' said the son ; ^^ and she is, out 
and out, the best housemaid we ever had — ^at least, 
the best that ever has been willing to stay." 

Truth always hits hard, and the colour rose to 
Mrs. Dixon's cheek. She was one of those ladies 
who cannot " keep their servants." " Then bad is 
the best, I am sure," she exclaimed angrily ; ^^ and 
for my part I am very glad she is going." 

" And I am very sorry," said her husband. 
" But why did you not tell me a month ago that you 
had given her warning, instead of leaving it in this 
way to the last moment V 

'' Beally I cannot see, Mr. Dixon, what you 
have to do with these arrangements. I mention 
the circumstance now, because the girl is leaving 
to-night, and because you will see a strange face 
to-morrow, and would wish to know aU about it." 

" But what did she say when you accused her 
of theft?" 

<' Accused her! You don't suppose I should 
have done such a foolish thing. A pretty scene 
there would have been. I know the fact, and that 
is enough : you don't believe I should have got 
back the lace, do you ?" 

" But justice, my dear, justice ; surely you should 
tell her your suspicions." 

^ Oh ! now that I have engaged another servant 
— ^now that she is going, you can tell her if you 
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like. But I don't see myself wbat use it is. She 
is sure to deny it, and then there will be a scene — 
and I hate scenes as much as you do." 

At that moment there was a slight tap at the 
parlour-door, and, obedient to the "come in" of 
Mr. Dixon, the discarded Mary entered. She was 
a gentle-looking girl, of about twenty, attired in a 
dark cloak and straw bonnet. She came to take 
a dutiful leave of the family, and to ask a question ; 
which latter natural proceeding seemed not to have 
occurred to the party before. In engaging* herself 
with any future mistress, and referring to Mrs. 
Dixon for a " chwacter," what was she to give as 
the reason that she was discharged ? 

So innocent, so interesting did Mary look — the 
tears just starting to her eyes at the thought of 
leaving the home of many months, and her cheek 
slightly flushed — that neither of the gentlemen could 
believe her guilty. But Mrs. Dixon was in the 
habit of engaging and discharging about a dozen 
servants a-year, of one sort or another, and was 
quite hardened against '^ appearances." 

Mr. Dixon evaded an immediate answer to Mary's 
question, by asking her whither she was going ? 

" I am going into a lodging, sir." 

" That is a pity : have you no friends to stay with ? " 

" My friends are all in Wiltshire," said the girl, 
with a sigh ; " and besides that it would cost me a 
great deal of money to go to them, I would rather 
look out for a place than make a holiday." 
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" Your wages, which I sent down to you, were 
quite right, I believe ?" said Mrs. Dixon, with an icy 
dignity that was intended to close the conference. 

'^ Quite right, thank you, ma'am," replied Mary, 
with a curtsey ; " but if you please, when I go after 
a place what shall I say was the reason you dis- 
charged me?" 

^' I should think your own conscience must tell 
you," replied the lady, smoothing her braided hair 
with her hand, as she had a trick of doing when she 
was growing angry. Poor Mary turned pale at 
these words, indefinite as they were, and could 
hardly murmur — ^* Tell me, oh ! tell me, what is 
it I have done ?" 

Her change of colour was to Mrs. Dixon evidence 
of guilt ; and with a sort of horrible satisfaction at this 
proof (to her) that she was right, the lady charged 
the poor girl with the theft which she had just men- 
tioned to her husband. It was, indeed, a scene 
which followed — a very piteous one. Mary uttered 
but a few words of brief and emphatic denial — far 
removed from the loud asseverations which the guilty 
can sometimes deliver. Tears seemed driven back 
to her heart ; and as she stood for a moment with 
clasped hands and rigid feakures, she looked like a 
statue df woe. Bichard Dixon was by no means 
unmoved* He had his own reasons for believing her 
a girl of good principles. Like many other — more 
thoughtless, perhaps, than heartless — ^young men, he 
never disguised liis admiration of beauty to the 
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object, even if the revealing it bordered on insult. 
And he remembered that Mary had always received 
his idle compliments with a dignity that r^>elled 
further rudeness, and with a deportment that he 
should have admired in a sister. He placed a chair 
near Mary, and begged her to be seated ; but 
absorbed in her own misery, she took no notice of 
the attention. Meanwhile, Mr. Dixon had poured 
outt a glass of wine, and offered it to her, exclaim- 
ing — *' I must hope there is some mistake. I cannot 
believe this of you." 

The word and act of kindness seemed to melt 
the statue, and she burst into tears. But Mrs. 
Dixon felt this would never do. It was time now 
for her to play a more interesting part in the drama, 
and applying her filmy, lace-bordered handkerchief 
to her eyes, she leaned back in her chair, and. sobbed 
out reproaches to her husband for his cruelty in 
doubting her word. Poor man! what could he 
think — what could he do ? Ohiefly, I believe, he 
resolved never — ^never again — ^to interfere between 
two of womankind ; and hurrying poor Mary to the 
hall-door, where a cab and her boxes awaited her, 
he put a sovereign into her hand, as a remembrance 
of her kind attention to> the buttons of his shirts, and 
such et cetera. The gold dropped from her grasp, 
as she exclaimed — "No, sir — ^my character I my 
character ! " 

Mr. Dixon stooped for the money, and pressed it 
upon her again — tiU, trusting to his assurances that 
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he did not believe h^ guilty, and that he would see 
her righted, she consented to accept it. 

It is a subject of painful interest to ask how the 
hundreds and thousands of female servants ^' out of 
place " in this palpitating heart — ^this Great Metro- 
polis — contrive to exist for weeks, and even months 
together, as they do, upon the scanty savings from 
their scanty wages? And plain as the duty is 
of employers not to deceive one another by giving 
an unjust character of a servant, or hiding glaring 
faults, there is a terrible responsibility in depriving 
a young woman of a situation, which is not, I fear, 
generally sufficiently felt. It seems too often for- 
gotten that servants have peculiarities of temper and 
disposition s^ well as their mistresses, and that she 
who would not suit one family might be admirably 
adapted to please another. Surely, it is the most 
truthful, as well as the most humane plan, in a 
mistress, to allude only to the moral attributes of 
character ; judging charitably — ^if there be no know* 
ledge darker than doubt — of the general acquire- 
ments. Sensible people may commonly get on well 
with servants who speak the truth, and have a 
tolerable share of brains : so much that is valuable 
must follow in the wake. If one cannot have 
both — ^truth is even more precious than sense. 
What was poor Mary to do, robbed of her character 
for honesty ? 

A day or two after her dismissal she called upon 
Mrs. Dixon, re-asserting her innocence, and implor- 
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ing her mistress to ^ve her such a character as 
irould procure her a situation. But the mistress 
was film in her resolve to tell the circumstance to 
any lady who might call just as it had occurred. 
It would be tedious to narrate the trials of the 
friendless girl. How one stranger would have 
received her into her house^ but for this unfortunate 
episode revealed by Mrs. Dixon ; and how, on Maiy 
defending herself with tears and entreaties, the half- 
convinced lady declared she would have taken her, 
had Mary told the story ixt Jirst, Prompted by this 
assertion^ in her next application she confessed the 
suspicion which attached to her; but there is a very 
strong esprit de corps among mistresses, and they 
very seldom think each other wrong. The lady 
could not fancy Mrs. Dixon had been mistaken. It 
was after these sorrows that the thought occurred to 
her of applying to the mistress with whom she had 
lived previously to her service with Mrs. Dixon, and 
who had discharged her only in consequence of 
reducing her' establishment. Alas ! she had left the 
neighbourhood, to reside near a married daughter; 
but, as they had paid every bill with scrupulous 
exactness, not one of the tradespeople could teHi 
her whither they had gone. The nearest intelli- 
gence she could gain was — '^ Somewhere in Kent." 
Poor Mary ! — ^her last anchor of hope seemed taken 
from her. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Winter had given place to Spring; but though 
the frost no longer bleached the pavement^ or 
crisped all moisture, and though the sun seemed 
struggling to warm the atmosphere, there was a cold 
wind which would have rendered warm garments 
very acceptable, and which blew through the thin 
shawl of a young girl, as she stood at the corner 
of a street, talking to a friend a few years older than 
herself. The latter appeared more a favourite c^ 
fortune than poor Mary, for she was the shivering 
girl. Now miUianaires'' can afford to dress in rusty 
black, and a great many of the sterner sex are either 
careless to slovenliness about their equipments, or 
disfigure themselves by a horrible taste ; but it may 
be taken as a general rule, subject to but few excep* 
tions, that women — especially young and pretty 
ones — dress as well as their means will permit. 
Hence the warmer, richer clothing of Mary's com- 
panion proclaimed her better off in the world. 

<< It must come to that, or worse," said Mary, 
with a shudder; and the tears stood in her eyes^ 
which shone with that strange glassy lustre that 
often accompanies, perhaps reveals, intense mental 
suffering. " After all, as you say,** she continued^ 
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*' it would not be a false character, for I never 
wronged any one of a farthing's worth in. ray life. 
If it could be managed — if I could but get a 
place!" 

'^ Oh ! it can be managed — ^never fear. Do you 
suppose that I could not act the fine lady, w^hen 1 
^ve acted at a real theatre for three aeasons, and 
•done much harder things, I can tell you 2 I don't 
say but what I shall expect you to do me a good 
tnm some of these days, if I should want it." 

" What can I ever do for you ? " exclaimed 
Mary — " you who are so much above me !" 

Poor Mary! how sadly had her heart been 
warped by temptation! how sadly must her self- 
respect have been lowered before she could have 
formed such an estimate of herself — ^fallen, or falling 
as she already was ! Perhaps it were best not to 
inquire what were the probable services this unprin- 
cipled woman expected in return for giving the false 
character. It is hardly to be supposed that she had 
sought the acquaintance of the friendless girl without 
some selfish plan or motive. They stood talking 
SL few minutes longer, and then walked away in 
-different directions — ^the elder with the confident air 
of one who had carried herself successfully through 
.many schemes of decq)tion; the other trembling 
and abashed at the first breaking down of the 
barriers of int^rity. Oh! ye thoughtless women 
in your homes of ease — ^ye whose breath can give or 
.take away reputation-^— be me^iful in your .judgment 
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of her, and pause well ere, on some similar occasion, 
you drive a helpless female to desperation ! 

*' Oh ! it was pitiM, 
Kear a whole city full, 
Friend she had none." 

Mary had no longer the means of returning to her 
family in Wiltshire; she was already reduced to 
poverty's sad extremity, and had that very morning 
conveyed her warm cloak to the safe keeping of the 
pawnbroker. Besides, how could she have borne to 
go as a disgraced pauper among the large poor 
family to which she belonged — among those who had 
looked with such pride upon their " sister in service 
in London?" 

And yet, notvrithstanding her many griefs, and 
the gaunt figure of absolute want which loomed upon 
her, and was drawing nearer and nearer, she had 
refused assistance only the day before from her 
" young master," whom she had chanced to meet in 
the street, and who had accosted her, apparently 
with much sympathy. From him she had learned 
that Mrs. Dixon was as implacable as ever; yet, 
though he pressed silver and even gold upon her, 
let us be thankful she was still hedged round by the 
feelings of delicacy and feminine propriety which 
forbade her accepting money from ''an admirer." 
Purely the world-hardened tempters do not always 
know the dreadful work they are about. 

" If you please, ma'am, do you know of a place?'* 
was the inquiry of Mary, about an hour after she 
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had parted with her new acquaintance. She had 
entered a respectable-looking baker's shop, in one of 
the great thoroughfares. 

'^What sort of a place?" said the mistress, a 
good-tempered, good-looking young woman, of seven 
or eight and twenty, who was just then s^w^eeping 
the counter with a hand-brush, with great activity. 
Mary, by the way, had observed at a glance that 
shop, and counter, and hand-brush, and all appurte- 
tenances, were what everything belonging to a 
baker's shop should be, exquisitely clean and neat; 
and that the mistress herself, in her snowy cap 
and light-coloured cotton dress, was a pattern of 
neatness. 

'^I could take a housemaid's place, ma'am," 
replied Mary, " or servant of all-work in a small 
family." 

" Lor ! I wondegp if you will suit us? " said Mrs. 
Allen, the baker's wife ; " we sent off our servant in 
a great huff last night, and I have no one to do a 
stroke for me, except the nurse-girl, and she has 
enough to do with three children to mind. Could 
you come directly — to-day, I mean ?" 

<* Yes, ma'am, to-day, if you like.'* 

Then followed the ordinary questions, and, of 
course, among them — " Where did you live last ?" 

« With Mrs. BeU, ma'am. No. 20, Hreet." 

Alas, alas, poor Mary! 

*' And can you have a good character V* 

<' I am sure I can, ma'am. I only left because 
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Captain Bell was obliged to go with liis ship, and 
Mrs. Bell did not want two servants any longer.'^ 

^^ Well, wait here in the shop a minute, while I go 

and speak to my husband. James, James/' she 

continued, calling from some stairs which led to the 

bakehouse, "I want you." And up there came 

a portly-looking man, with shirt-sleeves tucked up, 

and his arms covered above the elbows with flour 

and dough. The Aliens were a happy couple, well 

to do in the world, and in good humour with it and 

themselves. ' An attentive listener might have heard 

something about "tidy-looking girl: think she'd 

just do : but here it's Friday : I am sure I never can 

get out for her character either to-day or to-morrow." 

" That's a pity," said the husband. 

"If we could but be sure of her honesty, I 

wouldn't mind taking her, and then going for her 

character next week. What do you say, James ?" 

" My dear, how can we be sure ?" 

"She wouldn't be so stupid to say she could 

have a good character if she were not honest," replied 

the wife, whose mind seemed veering very much 

towards trying her. 

" That's true," exclaimed the baker, as if a new 
light were let in on the subject. 

" Come and see her," said the wife. 

There were two or three customers waiting in 

the shop, but during Mrs. Allen's short absence, her 

second child, a little girl of about three years old, 

had " made friends " with Mary, and was clinging to 
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her hand, and looking up in her face, as if she wete 
an old acquaintance. It may be that this was the 
feather which pleased the parents, and turned the scale. 

The feelings with which Mary learned that she 
was to he received, in this unusual manner, and tii&t 
the falsehood which was planned woidd not be acted 
for three days to come, at least, were something like 
those we may imagine a culprit to entertain, when he 
receives a respite of his sentence. A dim hope would 
make itself felt, a dim hope that something* would 
occur to prevent it being carried into execution. 

With what wonderful activity Mary set to work, 
or how anxiously she strove to please, words cannot 
easily tell. But the lie was a haunting presence 
that seemed to banish even the hope of happiness. 
The honest baker and his wife were evidently well 
satisfied with their new servant. The advantage by 
which she had profited of living in a family belonging 
to a higher station, enabled her to do many things 
in a superiOT way, and the AUens were people to 
appreciate all this. And the neat and nice manner 
in which she served the Sunday's dinner, of which a 
couple of Mends partook, was duly coomiented on. 
Then the children " took to her" amazingly, and the 
circiunstance of her discovering a half sovereign 
which had strangely escaped from the till, seemed to 
give them the most perfect confidence in her honesty; 
so that, when on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
appointment having been duly made with the 
fictitious Mrs. Bell, Mrs» Allen was equipped in a 
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handsome silk dress, ready to go **after Mary's 
character/' she almost felt that it was a mere form, 
so certain was she of the girl's acquirements and 
integrity. 

This was a dreadful moment to Mary. She felt 
as if her quickly-beating heart sent the blood to the 
crown of her head, and that the next instant it 
receded, and left her ready to faint, while all the events 
of her troubled career rushed in strange distinct-* 
ness before her, even to the history she had learned 
of the baker's former servant having been discharged 
for telling a falsehood. But then he had said— 
" We would have forgiven her if she had not persisted 
in it!" 

By an uncontrollable impulse, as Mrs. Allen was 
leaving her parlour, Mary seized the skirt of her 
dress, and throwing herself on her knees before her, 
exclaimed amid a passionate torrent of tears — ^^ It is 
yowt ffoodness that has saved me! oh, hear me, hear 
me!" And then^ in broken phrases, she poured out 
the story of her trials and temptations. 

Sad was it to see the altered looks of her 
benefactors, and to hear the cold and mournful tone 
in which Mrs. Allen said — " So you have deceived me 
after all : you would have eheated me with a false 
character: " and the good and naturally kind-hearted 
woman sank on her chair, overcome with the 
surprise. 

" We cannot keep you," said the baker sternly, 
"Mercy — ^mercy !" exclaimed the poor girl, and 
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weak from recent scanty fare, for she had been too 
wretched to eat during even the few days that 
abundance had been before her, she fainted outright. 
When she came to herself she was stretched on a 
sofa, with master and mistress both leaning over her. 
There was pity on their faces, and tears rolled down 
Mrs. Allen's cheeks. In loosening her dress, in 
their endeavours to restore her, they had come upon 
a packet of pawnbroker's duplicates, the dates of 
which, and the nature of the articles pledged, were 
a touching confirmation of her story. From the 
" cornelian brooch," so easily dispensed with, to the 
necessary cloak, and a prayer-book^ the mournful 
chain was complete. 

" We will not turn you away," said the baker, 
** just yet : we will try you a little longer." 

"Your goodness has saved me!'' was all the 
stricken girl could utter. 

" But," continued he, " my wife will go imme- 
diately to your real mistress, and hear her version of 
the story. Certainly your confession is voluntary, 
and I do not believe you are hardened in deception." 

Mrs. Allen set off, and the distance being con- 
siderable, she was gone upwards of two hours. 
What an eternity they seemed to the poor servant ! 

" Well, my dear," exclaimed the baker, when at 
last she returned, " what do you think ? " 

" Why, I think, James, that a great many people 
who call themselves ladies are no ladies at all. 
Would you believe it, this Mrs. Dixon has found the 
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piece of lace she accused the girl of stealing — found 
it slipped behind the drawer, or something of the 
sort : and except for her own regret at sending away 
a good servant, I don't think she feels her wicked- 
ness at all. Poor girl, I cannot help pitying her. 
It was very wrong to attempt to cheat us with a 
false character, but it's my belief we none of us 
know what we should do if we were sorely tempted. 
And besides, you see she was not equal to carrying 
out the deception." 

"Let us keep her," was the baker's emphatic 
rejoinder. 

" Why, I don't know that we can," said Mrs. 
Allen, "Mrs. Dixon says she'll take her back, if 
she likes to go, for the lady has had three house- 
maids since she left, and you know it is a much 
grander place than ours. At any rate, she promises 
to give her an excellent character." 

" Did you tell this Mrs. Dixon about the intended 
false character ? " 

" No, I didn't ; for I soon found out how matters 
were, and I felt T should have been wicked to do 
the girl a further mischief." 

" Quite right, my love," said the baker. 

Mary was called in, and the facts related. With 
tearful joy, and amid thanksgiving to Heaven, she 
implored that her benefactors would allow her to 
stay with them, rejecting, with something like scorn, 
the idea of a " grander " place. Faithfully has she 
now served them for years ; and, promoted to the 

2 A 
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dignity of shopwoman, she is looked upon rather as 
a tried friend than anything else. But even in the 
sunshine of happiness she never forgets that it is the 
'^ goodness/' as she calls it/ of the baker and his wife 
which has saved her. 



" Alas, for the rarity 
Of ChristiaD charity! 



>i 



How often would a generous trust save the sorely 
Tempted ! 



THE END. 
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